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The Antiquarian Society of Newcastle upon Tyne was estab- 
lished on the 6th day of February, 1813; when the purport of its 
Institution was declared to be " Inquiry into Antiquities in general, 
but especially into those of the North of England, and of the Counties 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Durham, in particular;'' the 
following Code of Statutes was adopted for the regulation of the Soci- 
ety ; and the OflBcers for the year nominated. 

CODE OF STATUTES. 

I. The Society shall consist of Ordinary, Corresponding, and Honoraty Members. The 
number of Ordinary Members limited to one hundred ; the number of Corresponding and 
Honorary Members unlimited. Tlie candidates for admission as Ordinary Members shall be 
proposed at a regular meeting by at least three Members, and balloted for at the next suc- 
ceeding meeting; three-fourths of the Members present to confirm the admission of the 
candidate. The election of Corresponding and Honorary Members shall be subject to the 
same regulations as the election of Ordinary Members, excepting that they may be balloted 
for the same meeting at which they are proposed. Twelve Members to form a constitution. 

n. Persons residing within the town and county of Newcastle upon Tyne, the counties 
of Northumberland, Durhibn, or Cumberland, shall not be eligible as Corresponding 
Members. 

III. The Officers of the Society to consist of a Patron, one President, three Vice-Presi- 
dents, two Secretaries, one Treasurer, and a Council of six. The office of patron to con- 
tinue for life; the other Officers to be annually elected, out of the class of Ordinary Mem- 
bers, by written listt, to be delirered by the Members in person at the Anniversary Meeting* 
These officers to have charge of the property of the Society, and any five to be competent 
to act. ,,...-'.::-.' 



IV. ne interest of em^ member in the fiindi and propertf of the Society to 
io long onlj at he shall remain a Member ; and the property shaD never be sold or ( 
wise disposed of (except in the case of doplicates hereinafter mentioned), so long as diere 
remain Members saffident to finrm a coostttntion ; hot should the Members be redooed 
bdoir the n wnber of twdve, and »o remain for tirdre calendar months then next fidlowing, 
the funds and property of the Society shaD be delivered unto, and vest in, the oldest So- 
ciety of Antiquaries in Great Britain. 

y. Each Ordinary and Corre^nding Member to pay an admission fee of two guineas, 
and each Ordinary Member to pay an annual subscriptioo of one guinea, commenciiig the 
Anniversary Meeting in 18i4» 

VL The Meetings of the Society to be hdd in the Society's room, at six o'clock m the 
evening, on the first Wednesday in every month; and the Anniversary Meeting at twelve 
o'clock in the day, at the same place, on the first Wednesday in January. 

VEL All papers to be read in the order of their dates. If any Member declines reading 
his own pqier, any other Member may be allowed to read it: but audi as are to be read 
hj the Secre tar ies shall be sent to them a month previous to their being laid before the 
Sode^. 

• VnL Three Censors to be annually chosen by the Officers out of the Ordinary Members; 
to whom shall be intrusted the dutfge of revising and printing all such papers and commu- 
nications as the Oflicers may admit into the Transactions of the Society. 

IX. All donations to the Sodety to be regularly recorded in a book kept for that purpose, 
describing at length their nature, when and where discovered, the donor's names»l^c And 
all doplicates of Coins, Books, &c to be at the disposal of the Officers* for the benefit of the 
Sode^athvge. 

X« Each Member, on his admission, shall sign the Statutes ; but any Ordinary Member 
WMff on produdog and leaving the authority by letter for it, s^ them for such Members 
as cannot oonveniently attend at the time of their admission. 

XL Mo alteration shall be made in the Statutes, except at the Anniversary Meeting in 
January. And eveiy alteration intended to be then proposed, must be publicly announced 
and inserted in the Transactions at a meeting previous to the General Meeting. 

XIL And bst]yr-We;^<; vft^Ariigped Mead>«rs» oblige oursdves to observe and folfil 
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the abote Statutes, and conform oundves to all the foture Roles and Regulations, which 
may be made bj the Society and regularly entered in the Minute Book. 

It having appeared, on further deliberation, to the Society, that cer- 
tain alterations should be introduced into this Code of Statutes, it was at 
the Anniversary Meeting holden on the 5th day of January, 1814, 

Resolved unakimously, 
L That every new Member shall conform to the statutes oFthis Society, within four of 
its meetings after his election, or such election to be void, 
IL That all donations to the Society be presented through the Council. 

III. That the Council be increased from six to twelve. 

IV. That at the time of balloting for any gentleman as a Member of this Society, one of 
the gentlemen who proposed him shall be present, and in case of his election, pay his admis* 
sion fee and subscription. 

At the Anniversary Meeting, holden on the 4th day of January^ 
1815, 

It was sbsolved. 
That the Constitution be reduced from twelve to eight Members. 

At the Anniversary Meeting, ' holden on the 5th of January, 1 820|, 
at the Society's apartments in the Bigg-market, 

It was rbsolvkd. 
That the 4th Rule do end at the word *< mentioned,'* and that the remainder be expunged^ 

And at the Anniversary Meeting, holden on the 3d day of January^ 
18^2, 

It was axaoLvsD, 
That the Constitution be reduced from eight Members to six* 
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Shortly after the institution of the Society, a Seal, engraven by Mr. 
Wyon, of the Royal Mint, from a design by Mr. Howard, R. A. was 
presented to the Society by its President, Sir John Edward Swinburne, 
Baronet. On the field is represented the figure of a female, who is 
supposed to be recording the proceedings of the Society ; she is seated 
on the fragment of a column, opposite to an altar, found near Newcastle 
upon Tyne, and inscribed LAMIIS TRIBVS; beneath is written 
SCRIPTA MANENT, and round the seal,SIGILLVM SOCIETATIS 
ANTIQVARIORVM PONTIS iELII. MDCCCXIII. Of this seal, 
a wood cut executed by Mr. Thomas Bewick, of Newcastle, to whose 
abilities in that art his various productions bear ample testimony, is 
given in the title page of this volume. 

This publication of the Transactions of this Society is submitted to 
the notice of the public, not without a considerable degree of hope 
that, not more from the attention of those entrusted with its manage- 
ment, than from the numerous donations which have been presented 
to it, and from the countenance and support which it has received 
from many gentlemen, who have become members of it since its first 
establishment, the wishes of its institutors will be realized. 

The various presents which have been liberally sent to the Society, 
and the interesting communications with which it has been favoured 
relative to antiquities in its neighbourhood, afibrd ample testimony of 
the loss, which has been sustained, in consequence of a Society for 
the preservation of Antiquarian Remains not having been previously 
established in this district. 
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ON THE 

STUDY OF ANTIQUITIES. 

READ BEFORE THE SOCIETY AT ITS SECOND MONTHLY MEETING. 

BY THE 

REV. JOHN HODGSON, SECRETARY. 



SociBTT has a right to expect, both from mdividuals, and from bodies of men, that their 
labours and enquiries be directed to some useful end. Concerning the origin of this right, 
I forbear any discussion, supposing it cannot be misunderstood ; for even experience may 
teach us, that, in a community of persons, attention to mutual wants is indispensably incum- 
bent on every one. In moral matters, childhood and old age need only be mentioned to 
refresh our memories with the truth of this position ; and the plain impossibility of each 
individual learning the various arts, connected with procuring for himself an adequate supply 
of the necessaries suited to the nature of social life, sufficiently demonstrates its utility in 
every other point of view. We are necessary to each other, and this necessity obtains every 
possible degree of modification, by dividing the different branches of the arts, science, and 
manufactures, into distinct callings ; and by the force of impressions made on our minds so 
near the time of infancy as often to be mistaken for innate propensities. 

But utility is not a striking feature of some of the pursuits that have eagerly engaged the 
attention of individuals in every civilized nation, and in all ages of the world ; and of this 
class is the Study of Antiquities. The mind does not at first sight perceive any advantage 
that can arise to society from contemplations on the ruins of cities, camps, and the remains 
of objects connected with the arts, or the military or domestic affairs, of the people that 
have preceded the sera we live in. 

All nations have had perpetual examples of contrivance directed by instinct before their 
eyes, in the nests of birds, and in the systematic arrangement observable in the habitations 
of the ant and beaver, and in the cells of bees, hornets, wasps, and other insects. No one, 
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I tliinky could inspect the curious work of the weaving and the sowing birds, without apply- 
ing the principles of their art to his own necessities ; and after minutely inspecting the 
wonderful economy of an ant hill, one may perceive how strongly Solomon's advice to the 
sluggard that he should *' go to the ant, learn her ways, and be wise,*' appears to be appli- 
cable to the wisest and most industrious. But the first exertions of instinctive art are never 
exceeded by a repetition of trials, while each successive effort of human ingenuity is usually a 
step to improvement, — an approximation to a species of perfection, which, in works of arts, 
there is always a possibility of imitating, as long as the prototype exists, and concerning 
which no arbitrary height can be fixed as the highest to be attained ; for, in human things, I 
think, we must allow, that whatever is in itself superior and excellent, at present, may 
itself be excelled. 

The Colleges of Noma, the Casts of India, the Guilds and Mysteries of our own nation, 
were all political expedients contrived and sanctioned for the purpose of continuing the 
knowledge, and perpetuating the improvements, in the several arts for which they were 
instituted. — Where artisans work only from model, where the secrets of a trade are not 
recorded in books, and especially where the art of printing has not contributed to perpetuate 
the experience of ingenious persons, without such institutions, valuable discoveries would 
not only be liable to perish with their authors ; but every depression, in the political circum- 
stances of a country, would threaten to obliterate all but the names of many useful arts. 

While the Apollo Belvidere or the horses of Lysippus exist, we have specimens before 
us of the state of statuary more than three centuries before the Christian aera. The same 
observation is applicable to the arts of making earthen ware, coining, compounding metals^ 
engraving on precious stones, to architecture, and the manufacturing of objects capable of 
resisting the attacks of time. But though Pliny tells us, that the ancient painters found the 
larch to be immortal in tablets, and that it never cracked, yet, supposing the metaphor of 
his language to be founded on something analogous to truth, after the storm of ignorance 
and barbarity which extinguished the glory and overturned the grandeur of the Roman 
empire, where shall we look for the works of Apelles, or Protogenes ; and, with a knowledge 
of the various substances they employed in their art, be gratified with seeing that perfection, 
to which painting had arrived in their times, and concerning which the expressions of 
ancient authors, and the almost inimitable workmanship of the gems, medals, and statues of 
those ages, are a sort of humiliating and unwelcome recorders of an excellence, to which 
modern ingenuity has never yet been able to arrive ? 

That there exists in human nature a propensity to this pursuit is evident, from the anxietjr 
all classes of people evince to be acquainted with the history of the places wherein they 
were born, or to which they have become attached by residence or property. The antiquity 
of a man's family, of his house, or his village, is narrated with a pleasure which seems to 
increase as the history of the object grows older ; and when records fail, the obscurity of 
fable is employed to lengthen the importance of these " simple annab«'' Most of nations 
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deduce their origin from gods and fabulous heroes^ and the poorest villagers of our coantry, 
if they have nothing to relate concerning their own families or habitations, are seldom with- 
out legendary traditions about battles, fairies, or ghosts, to beguile the tedium of a winter's 
evening. 

The earliest inhabiters of the world, finding oral tradition a defective recorder of events,* 
and that places, which had been sanctified by any act of piety, or rendered remarkable by 
any great transaction, were soon forgotten, erected rude pillars, or threw up mounds of 
earth, or heaps of stones, to preserve their memory. The projectors of the Tower of Babel 
encouraged each other to *' build a city and a tower having its summit in heaven, that they 
might acquire a name — lest they should be dispersed over the face of the whole earth"* 
and forgotten. The memorable pillar which Jacob set up in Beth-el ;f the pillar and the 
heap of witness in memory of his agreement with Laban 4 and the pillar of Padan-aram, § 
were all erected to preserve, in the minds of his offspring, a grateful sense of the transac- 
tions they were intended to record. The twelve stones, which Joshua commanded to be 
set up in the midst of the river Jordan, he informed his army were for '^a sign among. 
them, that when their children asked their fathers in time to come, saying : What mean . 
ye by these stones ? Then ye shall answer them : That the waters of Jordan were cut off. 
before the ark of the covenant of the Lord : when it passed over Jordan, the waters of 
Jordan were cut off; and these stones shall be for a memorial unto the children of Israel- 
for ever." II Samuel, afler a battle with the Philistines, set up a stone ** between Mizpeth 
and Shen, and called the name of it Eben-ezer," that is, the stone of help.f Afler describ- 
ing the different ceremonies performed at the funeral of Patroclus, Homer tells us— 
^ That done, they bid the sepulchre aspire, 
** And cast the deep foundations round the pire : 
** High in the midst they heap the swelling bed 
*^ Of rising earth, memorial of the dead. '*** 

And the spirit of Agamemnon, in the regions of the dead, thus addresses Achilles — 

** Now all the sons of warlike Greece surround 

*^ Thy destined tomb, And cast a mighty mound : 

^* High o'er the shore the growing hill we raise, 

** That wide th' extended Hellespont surveys ; 

** Where all from age to age that pass the coast, 

^* May point Achilles' tomb, and hail the mighty ghost."f f 

*Gen. xL4. f Gen. xxviil is. ]: Gen. xxxi. 45, &c. 

§ Gen. zxxv. 14. jj Josb. xvii 4, &c. T I. Sam. vii. 12. 

'^w Pope's Homer's Iliad, book 2B, line si 7. 
ff Pope's Homer's Odyssey, book 24, line loi. Sec, 
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The tomb, which the army of Alexander raised over the remains of Demartus, wag of 
" vast perimeter, and eighty cubits high.''* In the more advanced ages of civilization, 
these memorials of the '* mighty dead" were covered with hieroglyphic records, and, at 
length, the strong desire in man, to have his name and actions distinctly and surely told 
among succeeding generations, impelled him to engrave them on rocks and tablets of stone, 
and perpetuate the glory of his country in histories. 

Thus it would appear, that these propensities of mankind to preserve the memory of past 
events, and to ask their forefathers concerning any pillar or other monument of antiquity : 
" What mean ye by these stones,'' have prevailed since the earliest ages of the world. — 
All animated nature clings to life ; and that part of us, in which is seated the desire which 
has drawn and bound us together in this society, is not satisfied, even with the prospect of 
a better and longer existence ; but mingles its cup of aversion to die, with the hope that its 
remembrance will be long cherished amongst its friends and descendants after it has emi- 
grated from this life. 1 he numerous inscriptions on altars, tombs, and all kinds of build- 
ings, strongly mark this inclination for posthumous fame ; and the thirst shewn among all 
classes of people to learn the meaning, date, and history of such remains of former ages, aa 
dearly points out the corresponding propensity to keep in mind, and be acquainted with, 
the persons and the works of former ages. Nor are we without considerable evidence that 
the most polite nations of antiquity affected this study, with as much eagerness as modern 
nadons have done. Cato, the elder, wrote a book on the antiquities of cities in Italy ; and 
Tacitus informs us, that *^ Germanicus, when Marcus Silanus and Lucius Norbanus were 
Consuls, made a tour into Egypt to view its antiquities. — He sailed up the Nile, from Can- 
opus, a city, which the Spartans built in memory of a pilot of that name, whom they 
buried there, at the time Menelaus, on his return to Greece,, was driven on the Lybian 
coast. From thence he went to the mouth of the Nile, dedicated to Hercules, who, as the 
natives contend, was born among them, and the first who bore that name, succeeding heroes 
having honoured his memory by sufiering themselves to be called afler him. Then he 
visited the extensive remains of Thebes, where Egyptian characters, on obelisks, described 
its former opulence ; and which one of the eldest of their priests interpreted to him. He 
saw the statue of Memnon, which, though wrote in stone, gives a vocal sound when the raya 
of the sun strike it ; the pyramids, resembling mountains, raised in almost impassable sands, 
by the emulation of kings ; the lake made by the labour of man to receive the overflowings 
of the Nile ; and, in certain straite of the river, places of such profound depth, that they 
had never been sounded. He also went to Elephanticd and Scyend, formerly the bounda- 
ries of the Roman empire, which now extends to the Red Sea." 

The miscellaneous works of Plutarch, commonly called his Morals, abound with profound 
enquiries into the antiquities of several nations ; and his two books on Greek and Roman 

* Plot. Vit p. 1277, Ed. Hen. Stephani, an. 1^72. 
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QuestionB, he recommends as treatises on the manners and customs of those countries^ 
** which may answer their turn verj weH, who, reading old authors^ are desirous to know 
the particulars of antiquitj.'** 

The Hellados Periegesis of Pausanias is a topographical work, which contains very mi* 
note and accurate descriptions of the most celebrated cities, temples, and other public 
buildings, wnn thenistory of their origin, and enumerations of the most remarkable objects 
of antiquity preserved in them in his time : it abounds with interesting notices of battles, 
the fields on which they were fought, the monuments that were erected to their memory — 
with accounts of the statues and tombs of the most distinguished of the Greeks, and of rites 
and customs which have long ceased to exist. 

There is, perhaps, a sort of indefinable regret constantly hanging about our minds, that 
our lives and knowledge are so circumscribed, that we cannot more strongly assimilate our 
mental feculties to that Infinite Perfection, who ** made us after his own image/' and 
has a distinct comprehension of the whole economy of his works. The largest circle of 
darkness, that any human intellect ever yet investigated, is a little one, when compared with 
the orbits of the planets ; and these are but insignificant rings, when set in opposition to the 
immensity of space, which the divine understanding fills and illuminates. But to us, not 
only the operations of nature are either inexplicably mysterious or indistinctly known ; but 
the greater part of the history of the families of the world, that have passed behind the goal 
of the present time, is for ever removed from the reach of our observation. Daylight has 
shone on all the places and generations of the people that have preceded us ; but how little 
of their experience has been recorded for our benefit! how obscure the history of those 
among them that are best known ! No ingenious and well educated mind could, I think, 
but be gratified with seeing the annals of his country accurately analized, and the dregs of 
fable filtered off; and even those who fix their minds on objects more sensibly beneficial to 
the world, certainly could not refuse to rejoice at the discoveiy (suppose in the deflagrated 
ruins of Herculaneum or Pompeia) of some account of the progress of that refinement, or 
some treatise on those arts that led to the enviable greatness of the nations of antiquity. 
But look at Greece, once the favourite abode of liberty, the land of politeness, the cradle of 
heroes, the seat of learning ; now inhabited by slaves, the nurse of ignorance and supersti- 
tion ! Italy, that of old, called her dominions *' orbis terrarum", and boasted so many goodly 
cities, the sun of her glory has long since gone down, and her inhabitants been swayed by 
petty tyrants or foreign powers. How finely has Sulpicius, in a letter to Cicero, repre- 
sented this notion of the weakness of man, by contrasting it with the ruins of the most 
splendid of his works. " Returning," sa3rs he, ** out of Asis, as I sailed from ^gina to- 
wards Megara, I began to view the country all around. JEgina was behind roe, before me 
Megara, on the right Pira?eus, on the lefl Corinth, all in former times most flourishing 
cities ; but now they lie prostrate and in ruins before my eyes. I began to think within 

* Holland's Translation, p. 888. 
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myself: Ah ! shall we, shadows of creatures, shall we be indignant, if one of us die or be 
slain, when in one place the carcases of so many cities bestrew the earth/'* 

When, indeed, the mind reflects that there is a principle in nature, which, by constant* 
though imperceptible, industry, dissolves the strongest and most beautiful monuments of 
human skill ; and that this principle often finds powerful assistance in wars and civil commo- 
tions, how can it but behold with admiration and pleasure any object that has escaped, 
through a long series of ages, the reiterated attacks of this combined enemy ? Who is there 
so dull and incurious, that if he should be shewn the tombs of one of the Jewish prophets, 
or the sepulchre where the author of our religion was laid, would not approach it with reve- 
rence, and examine it with care ? Who would not wish he could say, that he had trod the 
plains of Issus, where Alexander defeated Darius ; of Cannae, memorable for the overthrow 
of the Romans, by Hannibal ; or to witness, on the plains of Pharsalia, the fulfilment of this 
prophecy of Virgil ? — 

'* The time, indeed, shall come, when in these fields, 
*< Turning the soil, some hind, with crooked plough, 
" Shall spears discover, eaten through with rust ; 
^* With ponderous harrows dash *gainst empty helms, 
** And bones enormous, wond'ring, dig from tombs."f 

The writers of romances and novels have discovered, that the best of the human passions 
is often most efiectually called out amongst scenes, which favour antiquarian contemplation ; 
and have, therefore, laid many of their finest plots within the walls of deca3ring castles, or 
hei^tened their narratives with descriptions of the ruins of monastic edifices, crowned with 
ivy, and gilded with moon-beams. Indeed all the best modifications of our passions and affec- 
tions are never more satisfactorily employed than in meditating over the wrecks of ancient 
times. What piety is there so cold as could not be warmed among the ruins of Jerusalem, 
on the banks of Kedron, or on the heights of Calvary ? Which of us, without horror and 
virtuous indignation, could visit the chambers of the Tower of London, where Tyrrel, at 

* Ex Asiarediens, cum ab ^^na Megaram versus navigarem, coepi regiones circumcirca prospicere. 
Post me erat J£gina; ante Megara; dextra Pirseeus, sinistra Corinthus: quae oppida quodam tempore 
florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta ante oculos jacent. CoBpi egomet mecum sic cogitare : 
Hem 1 nos homunculi indignamur, si quis nostrum interiit, aut occisus est, quorum vita brevior esse 
debet, cum uno loco tot oppidum cadavera projecta jaceant ? Cic. £p. lib. iv. ep. 5. 
f Scilicet et teropus veniet cum fioibus illis 

Agricola, incurve terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, 

Aut gravibiu rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 

Grandiaque efibssis mirabitur oisa sepulchris. Geor. lib. i. 49S 
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the' command of Richard the Third, smothered the King's young nephews, Edward the 
Fifth and the Duke of York ? We find Shakespeare lamenting to see a fine religious edifice 
falling together firom neglect, in the following beautiful passage : — 

" O it pities me 
** To see these antique walls and hallowed towers 
" Split with the winter's frost, or mouldVing down, 
** Their very ruins ruined ; the crushed pavement, 
" Time's marble register, deep o'ergrown 
** With hemlock and rank fumitory, hides, 
** Together with their perishable mou]d,^ 
** The brave man's trophies and the good man's praise,. 
" Envying the worth of buried ancestry." 

A cabinet of ancient medals not only fills us with admiration at the excellency of their 
workmanship, and instructs us in the mythology, architecture, dress, and the shape and use 
of various articles connected with the war, government, religion, and domestic concerns of 
the times in which they were struck ; but it brings us into the presence and friendship of 
the worthies of Greece and Rome. With Alexander before us, we seem to ** fight his bat* 
ties o'er again." We stand doubtful whether the more to admire or condemn the conduct 
of Caesar ; and as we examine the lines of Tiberius's brow, we sigh at the hopelessness of 
seeing liberty and security in a nation, while its throne is filfed by a sullen and artful tyrant. 

But perhaps the obscurity, in which the antiquary's pursuits are generally involved, is 
not the least contributor to his pleasure. We are naturally gratified with making new dis- 
coveries, and with overcoming difficulties. We love to make the little candle of our intellect 
extend its Ught as fiir as possible : and it is only by constant exercise, that we can tutor our 
eyes to see objects that lie on the verge of the circle of darkness which surrounds the brightest 
understandings; and at that point, every thing, as if enveloped ma mist, represents itself to 
us in a magnitude and importance greater than is real. The deception invites us fdrward, 
and the avidity of our enquiry increases as certainty is removed, or truth assumes a more 
shadowy and incomprehensible form. 

Tin's employment is shaded with a mixture of satisfaction and melancholy, suitable to 
minds that love to retire, at times, from the hurry and confusion of the world. It is cal- 
culated ta raise up in us a source of enjoyment, and to bring us into the company of friends, 
which we can never hope to be blessed with in the exercise of our worldly engagements. 
** Nunquam minus soIu9, quam quum solus," as Cowley observes, ** is now become a vulgar 
saying; it has been in the mouth of every man, and almost every boy, since the days of Scipio." 
This sort of retirement and meditation strengthens us, and sends us out again into life more 
capable of opposing its evils, enjoying its true pleasures, and honourably executing our 
several engagements in it. And even here^ when we begin to grow tired with close 
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attention to truth, we have tho boundless r^ione of pait ages in whiA fiincy may expadaiet 
and take as extended fligbts as in tibosa of futorkj. After we ha¥e seen tfae Roman Eagle 
planted in the southern provinces of our island, and several of the tribes of Britain con- 
tending for freedom upwards of 120 jears, against the legions of the mistress of the world, 
our imaginations might be warmed with the contemplation of the celebrated barriers 
which extend from this place to the Western Sea — ^with the spectacle of the Emperor 
Hadrian, at the head of his legions, excavating his yallum ; of Severus widening and 
strengthening it ; and of the soldiers and an enervated peasantry, about the time of Gallio, 
sheltering their frontier from their northern invaders, behind the laborious, but cowardly, 
defence of walls and towers. And it is not difficult to raise in one's mind an idea of some 
robust Pict, in attempting to scale the battlements of Pons ^Hi, perishing on its glacis, by 
the javelin of a Roman soldier, and thus rendering the spot, on which we now stand, sacred 
to liberty, as the establishment,* which at present occupies it, has, in latter times, conse- 
crated it to literature. 

This pursuit, however, distinguishes itself into two very diffisrent kinds. The vulgar an- 
tiquary, while he walks among the ruins of a city, is struck with wonder, and fixes his 
observation most upon their extent, their state of preservation, the largeness of their 
columns, and the difficulty of lifting the massive blocks of stone into the several situations 
they occupy : he is an admirer of coins on account of their rarity, their age, the beauty of 
their rust, or from some accidental variety which marks them : he values his collection of 
manuscripts, or rare editions of books, merely because they are old, or that they issued 
from the presses of Faust, Caxton, or other early printers. But the judicious antiquary 
considers the various objects of his contemplation with a learned eye ; and imposes a value 
upon them in proportion to the quantity of light they throw upon the several departments 
of the history of the people to which they belong. He seizes hold of objects ready to perish, 
and gives them '' a local habitation and a name.'' 

Perhaps in this country, our ideas of an antiquary are somewhat confined, and the ridi- 
cule, to which the attacks of Scriblerus, and other satirists, have exposed the character, 
have abridged it of its just proportion of public regard.f 

* This Essay was read In one of the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Society, in Newcastle, 
with which we were kindly accommodated by that body, till the Corporation honoured us with apart- 
ments in the Castle. 

f Blount, in his Microcosmography, tells us ^an antiquary is a great admirer of the rust of old monu- 
ments, and reads only those characters where time hath eaten out the letters. He will go you forty 
miles to see a Saint's well, or a ruined abbey ; and if there be but a cross or stone footstool in the way, 
he'll be considering it so long, till he fbrget his journey. His estate consists much in shekels and Ro- 
man coins; and he hath more pictures of Caesar than James or Elizabeth. Beggars cozen him with 
nnvty things which they have raked from dung-hills ; and he preserves their rags for precious relics. 
He lovet no library but where there are more spider's volumes than others, and looks with great admi- 
rauon on the antique work of cobwebs. Printed books he condemns, as a novelty of this latter age. 
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Under the mUtiwice of fir«k reflections on the eubjecl, we ahould pethepe define hin to be 
one who collects and ex{riains the use of such objects of husaan skill as beleog to past ages* 
Biity I think, a nearer examination of the case will discover his employment to consist in 
the illustration of the general history and pursuits of mankind in ancient tines, from visible 
objects. The historian draws his materials from &cts, transacted in his own times ; and the 
annals of every country are complete or imperfect, in proportion to the complement of 
&cts thus recorded, and the regular succession of its historians. The antiquary attempts 
to illustrate and confirm the pages of history by contemporary objects. If history leaves 
us deficient in the date of a battle, the age of some public building, or the death of an 
emperor ; some medal or inscription, perhaps, records the required information. But it is 
not merely in the labyrinths of history that he walks. He is not satisfied with ranging in 
one department of literature. The policy, laws, religion, and manners of old times, engage 
his attention; and he loves to examine into the arts, and define the boundaries of ancient 
empires ; to follow the emigrations of the early families of the world ; and to diow how, by 
little and little, they spread over the surface of the whole globe. Truth, in combinatioa 
with mystery, doubt, uncertainty, and superstition, he laboriously searches after, and scru- 
pulonsly analyzes: He ranges through the world at large, meditating upon men and thinga 
as they existed in past ages. 

The restorers of letters in Italy, among the many other excellent qualifications which they 
possessed, were all profound antiquaries. While some of them travelled in search of ancient 
manuscripts, others were employed in writing commentaries upon and editing them ; and many 
in collecting the coins and statues, and studying the architecture, and reanimating the 
arts of Athens and of Rome* The eyes, indeed, of many of these able men never became 
sofficiently strong to look on truth in its native brightness. WhUe every sentence of 
the works of Cicero was made to comply with the rules of the rhetoric. and logic, which 
prevailed at that time, the pages of natural history were darkened with astrological super- 
stitions, and their criticisms, on matters of antiquity, were often polluted with the cabalistic 
and other childish mysteries. The hammers, for instance, hatchets, arrow-heads, and 
other instruments of stone, used to this day by people unacquainted with the use of metals, 
and which are often dug up in various parts of Europe, were by Gesner, Agricola, and 
others, confonnded with meteoric stones : though they might have found knives of stone 
mentioned by Moses and in the book of Joshua, as employed in the rite of circumcision, a 
use to which they are said to be still applied by the people of Alnajah, a nation of Ethiopia.* 

But though our employment must be of a more humble nature than that of the early 

but a MS. be pores on everlastingly, especially if the cover be all moth-eaten, and the dust make a 
parenthesis between every syllable. He would give all the books in his study (which are rarities all) 
for one of the old Roman binding, or nx lines of Tuliy in his own hand." 

* Ludophus' JEthiopic Hist, book 3, chap. i. quoted by Parkhurst under jn. See also Gent Mag. 
Sept. 1789, p. 799. 
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antiquaries ; — ^though we can scarcely hope to have the honoiur of discovering and publish- 
ing any valuable manuscript, or of illustrating antiquities equal in interest to those of Asia 
Minor, or of Italy ; yet the four counties, to which our labours are to be primarily directed, 
present us with a field rich in Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and monastic Antiquities; 
and in which, numerous objects connected with the manners, property, and general history 
of its inhabitants, are as yet very inadequately explained. The remains of the Roman 
Wall, though largely described about the middle of the last century, by the accurate and 
judicious Horsley, are still but slightly investigated ; and the received opinions respecting 
the constructors of the several parts of it, seem to be founded on very inaccurate criticism. 
The same observations are applicable to the state of our information on the castles and 
camps with which the interesting district of the borders abound. The popular superstitions 
of the common people, now, it is to be hoped^ fast vanishing away before the light of truth, 
are also worthy of our attention ; and much curious matter in philology might be gleaned 
from well selected lists of vulgar words, and the names of farm-houses, glens, brooks, and 
especially of fields. 

The prosperity of this Society altogether depends upon its members. If our meetings 
be taken up merely with conversations, and our attention directed only to collecting books 
and trifling curiosities, it will either die in its infiwcy, or, at best, draw out a feeble exis^ 
tence. But if any real gratification is to arise to us as individuals, or respectability to 
attach to us as a body, they can only be effected by every member zealously contributing 
his portion of knowledge ; and each of us certainly has it in his power, by adding some* 
thing to the common stock of information, to further the designs of the institution. Should 
it, unhappily, be discovered, that drones have been admitted into the hive — that we have 
members among us that neither desire nor endeavour to promote its interest and honour, 
watchfulness will be necessary to guard against any accession of their numbers. In a con« 
stellation, however dim, there may be stars of different degrees of brightness, and even 
some that shine with borrowed lustre ; and in literary societies, it is to be expected, that 
there will be persons, not only of various gradations of capacity and attainment, but evei^ 
some that can delight themselves with gilding their names with the reflection of other men's 
celebrity. The meanness of such a spirit need scarcely be pointed out, and, I trust, it will 
be long before it shew itself here. In prosecuting the business we have undertaken, we 
must not confide in numerical strength ; our industry must be directed by intelligence, and 
by endeavouring to deserve the support and countenance of the distinguished personages, 
who patronise and preside over us with such munificence and fatherly attention. For, 
should any unhappy circumstance withdraw from us the light and honour we derive from 
this source, our sustenance and good report would too certainly fail ; but because the glory 
of ancestry — the reputation so justly due to families, who, in spite of the infatuating nature 
of wealth, have preserved their names and properties through a long series of ages, cannot 
but fill the minds of their possessors with high reverence for every thing allied to the 
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history and times of thm worthy fore&thers, we may never doubt of flourishing under the 
auspices that shine upon us, while our labours are assiduously employed in the objects of 
the Socie^. 

I conclude this incoherent essay with observing, that it is only by a retrospect into past 
ages, that we know whether the world be improving in refinement, or. at a stand; and 
though this study never ought to be put in comparison, in point of utility, with many of 
the pursuits of the human mind ; with such, for instance, as relate to our moral and phy- 
sical wants; yet, when I contemplate the vast advantages, that must ever accrue to society 
by a due cultivation of the simplicity and experience of the early ages of the world, I can- 
not, I think, too severely stigmatise that insatiable appetite for variety and novelty which 
disgraces the learning, manners, and religion of these days, or too cordially agree with 
Ciceroy that antiquitas proximd ad deos accedit, both with respect to time and merit. 
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Some Account of a Set of Gold Beads, presented to the Antiquarian 
Society of Newcastle upon Tyne, by His Grace THE DuKE OF North- 
umberland, in a Letter to Thos. DaVidson, EsQ, O. M. from the 
Rev. John Hodgson, Secretary. 

DATA. — ** These 15 beads were found under a cairn in Chesterhope 
Common, in the Manor of Ridsdale, in July, 1814. 
. ^* What has been the use of these I cannot tell, though t remember to 
have seen an ancient sword, that had some gold beads, somewhat 
similar to these^ which were placed loosely upon the bar at the back 
of the pummel of the sword, as an ornament." — Extract from His 
Grace's letter to Mr. T. Davidson, l^th May, 1815. 
• ** I shall be curious to know the use formerly made of that piece of 
antiquity I took the liberty of sending the Society, as well as of the 
asra to which it belonged. I confess the shape and length of the bar 
of metal on which the beads are placed, and in which condition I 
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understand they were found, puzzles me to conceive how it could be 
adapted to the human body as an ornament, and I mentioned the 
possibility of its having served as the bar or guard behind the handle 
of the sword, from having seen something similar, so affixed to an old 
Saxon sword, at the Society of Antiquaries in London, several years 
ago, which was exhibited there." — Extract from His Grace^s letter to 
Mr. T. Davidson, June 19, 1815. 

The Common of Chesterhope, in the county of Northumberland, is 
crossed by that branch of Watling-street^ which traverses Redesdale 
into Scotland ^ and the Roman station Habitancum, or Risingham, 
is contiguous to it. Numerous remains of antiquity have been dts- . 
covered in this station and its environs: and were it not for the 
circumstance that Roman antiquities are never, as far as I am ac- 
quainted with the subject, found under cairns, I should without 
hesitation have pronounced these beads to have belonged to that 
people, both from their contiguity to Roman works, and from the ex- 
cellence of their workmanship. 

I would not, however, advance the circumstance of their being found 
under a cairn, as an exclusive evidence against their Roman origin; 
for cairn burial has been in use from the earliest ages of the world. 
Joshua " burned*' the body of Achan " with fire," and then raided over> 
him a great heap of stones, which remain to this day," — "And tbiB 
king of Ai he hanged on a tree until eventide; and as soon as the 
sun was gone down, Joshua commanded that they should take his body 
down from the tree, and cast it at the entering in of the gate of the 
city ; and raise thereon, a great heap of stones, that remaineth to this, 
day."* — ^Sometimes they buried the body, and immediately after 
threw a cairn over it : " and they took Absalom and cast him into a 
great pit in the wood, and laid a very great heap of stones upon him."f 
And the following quotation from Ezekiel J : " The passengers that 
pass through the land, when any seeth a man's bone, then shall he set 
• Joshua, viL 26; and viii. 29. f 11 Sam. z?iiL 17. % xxxis. 15. 



up a sign by it, till the buriers have buried it in Hamon-gog," pro- 
bably refers to the practice, which in some parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland prevails to this day, of persons, as they pass by a cairn, add- 
ing a stone to it: indeed, in that country, it is not uncommon for 
persons attending a funeral, to take each a stone with them to thr6w 
upon the grave of the deceased 5 and, if he was a person of considerable 
respect, of adding another, each time they come near his grave. 
Shaw, too, in the preface to his travels, says^ that he often met with 
heaps of stones in Barbary, Arabia, and in the Holy Land, which have 
from time to time been raised over murdered travellers, for the Arabs, 
from a superstitious reverence for the dead, have a custom of casting a 
stone upon them every time they pass by them; on the contrary, ac- 
cording to Sandys, the pillar of Absalom, which " in his life time he 
had taken and reared for himself in tlie king's dale,"* is still standing, 
and the Turks, from motives of abhorrence to his memory, throw a 
stone at it each time they pass it, so that it is now more than half 
buried amongst stones. 

Diodoros says, that the Baleares, a people of Minorca, threw heaps 
of stones over their dead ; and Armstrong, in his history of that bland^ 
notices certain cairns there, from SO to 90 feet high. Pausanias re- 
lates, that when Laius was slain by his son CEdipus, stones were heaped 
up over him and his companions. The Bogri of the Russians, which 
are both circles and heaps of stones, are abundant in Siberia f and 
Tartary. 

TorphoBus tells us that Odin introduced into Scandinavia the custom 
of burning the dead ; and cairns are exceedingly numerous in that 
district, especially in Norw^ay. 

King, in his Munimenta Antiqua, strongly contends that all the bar- 

rows and cairns, so numierously scattered over the different parts of 

this island, are of British or Celtic origin ; and escapes the difficulty of 

attributing those barrozvSj in which evident Roman antiquities are 

found, to Roman origin, by ascribing them to British officers in the 

* ii S«n. xviii. 18. f StraWenberg*8 Description, Ac. 
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Roman service, for there are very many instances of coins, armour, 
jewelry, &c. bearing Latin legends and inscriptions, being found in 
these artificial mounds of earth thrown up over the dead. 

Whether all the cairns of England belonged to the Celtic or Druidi- 
cal Britons, ; or some part of them are to be attributed to that race of 
people, and the rest to the nations that migrated out of Germany, 
Denmark, and Norway into this country, after its desertion by the 
Romans, does, however, in a great measure, depend upon the contro- 
verted point respecting the identity between the Celts and the ancient 
possessors of the Cimbric Chersonesus. This difficulty I shall not take 
upon me to remove ; but certain it is that both in Norway and Bri- 
tain, the contents of these tombs bear the strongest similarity : they 
consist of armour, beads of glass and amber ; spear-heads of cast brass ^ 
axes, hammers, and other instruments of stone ; a circumstance, which, 
if it proves nothing else, very evidently points out the common pro- 
pensities and common helplessness of each nation, at the time when 
such implements were in use. In all the countries, from Britain to 
Tartary, this mode df burial has, at one aera or another, very com- 
monly prevailed. 

Any attempt to fix the aera of the antiquities in question, drawn 
from the use of ornaments of gold, will be liable to equal difficulties 
with that deduced from the history of cairns. About I860 years be- 
fore the time of Christ, we find the steward of Abraham presenting an 
ear-ring and bracelets of gold to Rebecca. The ear-ring weighed 
about 4i dwts. and the bracelets about 41 02. That the bracelet was 
of a flexible nature is pretty evident from its Hebrew name, Jemidj 
which implies that it was worn with a hasp or some such fastening. 
The same remark is applicable to the golden chains, which Moses took 
from the Midianites, and to that which was found upon the arm of 
Saul after his death. All these appear to have been either chains or 
beads of solid gold, especially the princely gift presented to Rebecca. ' 
It was not, however, from any ignorance of the ductile properties of 
gold that the ancients often formed it into such massive ornaments. — 



Moses, in many instances, speaks about overlaying wood with gold* 
Homer describes the manner of gilding the horns of a bull, destined 
for sacrifice, with gold-leaf; and Pliny .remarks that Homer's men 
plaited gold into their hair, a custom, which he could not determine, 
whether or not they had derived from women : He also tells us that 
cloth, interwoven with gold, was called attalicus^ from Attalus king of 
Pergamus, the inventor of that species of splendid attire. The kind of 
rolled gold, which most resembled that of which the beads of Chester- 
hope cairn were made, was called PrcBnestina bractea at Rome, from 
an image of fortune being overlaid with it at Praeneste. 

The custom, of burying valuable articles with the body of their pro- 
prietor, is also very ancient. Ezekiel speaks of '' the mighty that 
are fallen among the uncircumcised, which are gone down to Hades with 
their weapons of war, and that have laid their swords under their 
heads/' The rixji^wr «y«ii/«flfl« of Euripides, were probably the favourite 
arms or ornaments that were buried with the bodies of their owners.— 
Herodotus says, that the old Scythians had such plenty of gold, that 
other metals were not in esteem among them, and that they interred 
vessels of it with their dead. And Torphaeus says, that Odin, with 
the custom of burying the dead, taught the people of Scandinavia to 
bury with them the most costly things they possessed at the time of 
their decease. Agreeably with these historical notices, we find the 
cairns and barrows, through almost all parts of the world, abounding 
with jewelry, armour, implements of war, and domestic utensils. The 
celebrated barrows in Tartary are in all probability the tombs of 
the Scythian Kings* ; though a modern writer in the Archasologia 
has with great plausibility contended, that they belong to the latter 
end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. In 
one of these, a golden chain of several links, set with rubies, and 
bracelets of gold, were found .upon the body of a queen, which 
was partly covered with a robe, and laid between two plates of# 
fine gold. The king's body was also laid between sheetsof gold, 

* See HerodotUB, Melp. diap. 73. 



and fias folded in a robe embroidered with gold, rubies, and erne* 
raids. Tlie four sheets of gold weighed 40 lbs. The Bogri in 
Siberia and Tartary also contain plates and trinkets of gold, and 
weapons of cast brass of that kind, which are commonly called Celts. 
In Norway, where the agriculturalist has not been tempted to remove 
them, cairns are still exceedingly numerous ; and when opened, are 
found to contain ashes and bones, sometimes in urns, at others in 
kisvaens, and generally accompanied with armour, trinkets, drinking 
vessels, and even with axes and hammers of stone. The trinkets con- 
sist of beads of glass and amber, and a great variety of ornaments of 
gold. Drinking vessels of that metal, in the form of horns, are not 
unfrequently discovered ; there are several of them in the Museum of 
Antiquities in Copenhagen ; and in that of the Military School, in 
Christiania, there is a great variety of smaller articles in gold, collected 
from various parts of Norwaj'^, but chiefly from the cairns in the 
neighbourhood of North Bergen : indeed, as far back as records reach, 
gold has been in high estimation among the inhabitants of Norway. 
The gilded and jewelled helmet of king Hagen Athelstan, in his great 
battle with the sons of Eric Bloodax (about A. D. 939), gave occasion 
to a very remarkable proof of his valour*; and, even to this day, the 
country people in the dales of Norway, whose language bears a very 
strong affinity to the dialects of the northern counties of England, 
have a strong passion for ornaments made of thin gold and silver. 

By a reference to the Indexes of the Archaeologia, it will be found 
that the cairns and tumuli of Great Britain abound with as great a 
variety of the works of art, as those of the countries already enume- 
rated; hnt beads of gold have been rarely taken notice of amongst 
British sepulchral antiquities. Thirteen were found in a tumulus, in 
the parish of Upton Lovel, in Wiltshire, in 1803 : they were in the 
shape of a drum, {^i^ having two ends to screw off, and perforated 
in the middle. Several other articles of pure thin gold, beads of amber, 
a lance head, &c. were found with them. The circumstance of amber 

* Sn. Sterlacn's Norse Kronike* 



beads being so plentifully found in the old tombs in England, I tbink^ 
evinces a correspondence to have existed between the people of this 
country and those of the shores of the Baltic^ where amber is princp- 
pally found, at the time when these tombs were constructed. 

" Dr. Pocoek exhibited, 1755, a drawing of a gold bracelet, found 
about thirty years before, in Waterford county, near Whitfiella, the 
seat of William Christmas, Esq. under a heap of stones, near Lisnekil 
church. On the top of this heap, which was removed to be employed 
in building, was a stone set upright^ and under it a cavity, in which 
was the bracelet. It is very thin, two inches five-eighths long, three 
inches diameter, and somewhat less in the middle than at the end ; and 
near it stood a small urn, about six inches high and four at the mouth, 
containing bones and ashes."— '-^rcA^t>/. vol. v. />. 41. 

Since Christianity finally prevailed in England, cairn-burial has not 
been in use. In 1016, Canute, after a great battle with Edmund Iron- 
side, threw up four hillocks to commemorate the event, two of which 
were opened, and produced great quantities of bones, and chains like 
bridle bits ; but even in that age, we shall find no instance of indivi- 
duals, who died by the common visitations of nature^ being buried 
out of church-yards. Barrows of a later date are the tombs of slaugh- 
tered armies, or set up in memory of battles. Three mounds were 
raised after the battle of Culloden, in 1746. 

Themethod of burial amongst the early Saxon christians in England, 
was nearly the same as that which prevails at present. The venerable 
Bede relates, that as soon as St. Cuthbert died on Farn Island, his 
body was put into a boat and taken to Lindisfarne ; where it was taken 
up by a large concourse of people, and by companies of singers, and 
buried in a stone coffin, on the right side of the altar, in the church of 
St. Peter *. St. Benedict, the founder of the monastry of Monkwear- 
mouth and Jarrow, was buried near the altar of the church of the for- 
mer place; and, sometime after his interment, the abbot Huaecberct^ 
took up the bones of St. Easterwin and St. Sigfrid, successors of St. 
Benedict, and deposited them near his renlainsf. 

« Vlt. & Cttdb. t Bed* Hist. Abb. Uuirem. A Gyrv. 
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We know, however, that Druidism continued to linger in England, 
with great obstinacy, long after the time of Bede; for a law of Canute 
says : — " Prohibemus etiam serio, quod quis adoret ignem vel fluvium, 
torrens vel saxa, vel alicujus generis arborum ligna."^ And, at the lat- 
ter end of the sixth century, we find that an interdict had been found 
necessary against similar practices in France : '^ Veneratores lapidum, 
accensores facularum, et excolentes sacra fontium et arborum admo- 
nemu8."f 

Had the Chesterhope cairn produced any other remains besides 
these beads, additional data might have been afforded to judge upon 
concerning their use, the people they had belonged to, and their 
date. At first sight, I took them for an armilla or bracelet ; and have 
sometimes imagined them to have been a pendant, one of that sort 
of ornaments which are among the' common deposits of tombs, and 
which were not uncommonly suspended upon the breasts both of men 
and women; and at others, worn on the fronts of helmets, and on the 
brow-bands of horses' bridles; — {see Judges viii. 21. — viii. 26.) But 
from the information contained in the Duke of Northumberland's let- 
ters, especially from their having been placed upon a bar of metal, and 
having perforations about one-fourth of an inch in diameter, &c. to 
receive it, I am inclined to believe that they have belonged to the sword 
of a chieftain ; for the metalic bar, and the largeness of the perfora- 
tions for receiving it, are sufficient evidence that Uiey were ornaments 
to some thing in which considerable strength was required: indeed 
the bar of metal, which his Grace mentions, and the shape and 
length of which seem to have determined his judgment, would, 
I suppose, greatly assist in one's forming an accurate opinion as 
to their use. If the bar be lost, it is unfortunate that a drawing 
of it had not been taken, and that the kind of metal of which 
it was composed had not been ascertained. That the beads were 
ornaments of some kind of armour, may, I think, be pretty 
strongly decided upon; and I would rather attribute them to a 
Saxon, a Norwegian, or a Dane of the Teutonic family, than to a 
* Wilkins' Leg. Ang. Sax. p. lS4w f Conca Turoo. A. D. 567. 



{>erson of the Celtic race; but I think it impoesible to detenmne 
wiietber dnef belonged to tiiose GermaB tribes who liad settled ia 
Britaia ioag prior to Caesar's time, or to those who iniindaied thk 
country after its desertion by the Romans, about A« D. 448« The 
4n0tanees I have given of tbe antiquity of the use of cairns, and of 
tlufi oTRamenfts of gold, kideed suffictently shew the difficulty of com- 
ing to any accurate conclusion respecting their date. If implements 
of brass had accompanied them, the probability would have been that 
they had belonged to very early settlers: iron weapons would have 
been an evidence of a more modern date. I repeat my persuasion, 
that they have been ornaments to a weapon of some kind ; and, if I 
were pressed for a more decided declaration of my opinion, I should 
say, that they had belonged to the hilt of a sword. But as I am 
merely a tyro in the study of antiquities, I beg that you will receive 
my remarks with considerable doubt and hesitation. I feel disap- 
pointed that I am unable to give a decided opinion respecting the 
beads ; but I am sure that in the circle of your acquaintance, you will 
be able to obtain an account of them from persons much better 
skilled in such matters than I am. 

Believe me to be, dear Sir, your's, very sincerely, 

JOHN HODGSON, Sec. 

Extract qf a letter from the Duke of Northumberland^ to Thomas 
Davidson^ Esq. of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Stan, 16th Jubf, 1916. 
My Dear Sir, 
I have received your letter, inclosing one from Mr. Hodgson, con- 
cerning the gold beads upon the bar, and am sorry he cannot give a 
more decided opinion respecting them. He is perfectly correct as to 
the antiquity and universality of cairns. Many exist in Cornwall, by 
the same name, and the same custom is rigidly preserved, of the pas- 
angers, as they go by, flinging up a stone to add to the heap. Cairns, 
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I am assured^ likewise are frequent among the Cossacks, in Tartary, 
and even in parts of the East Indies, and the custom of adding a stone 
to the cairn is also constantly practised, and looked upon as a kind of 
religioiis duty, in all these different parts. It is therefore probable 
that the cairns had their origin in the east, and travelled westward, 
with those herds who inundated Europe, or have been previously 
'brought into this island by the Druids. 

Adieu, dear Sir, and be assured I ever am 
Your's, most sincerely, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Thomas Davidson^ Esq. 
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Communications respecting Implements of ancient Brass. 



On the 18th of February, 1815, Mr. Brumell presented to the So- 
icety an ancient sword blade, accompanied with the following letter 
from Mrs. St. Paul, of Ewart, in the county of Northumberland. 

Ewart Park, Nov. 14, 1814. 
Sir, 
In consequaice of a letter my son had the pleasure of receiving 
from you, I have forwarded to you one of the swords found at Ewart 
in the beginning of February, 1814, and request you will be so good 
as to present the same to the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle, whose 
views to preserve and illustrate the antiquities of the county of North- 
umberland I have much pleasure in endeavouring to promote. 
I am. Sir, your obedient humble servant. 

To John BrumeU, Esq. ANNE ST. PAUL. 



Mr. CuUey, of Akeld, favoured the Society with drawings of two 
swords found near Ewart, and in a letter addressed to Mr. Adamson, 
dated November 23, 1814, gives the following account of their dis- 
covery :— 

The originals, from which these drawings were made, were found 

last February at Ewart Park, near Wooler, and are now in the 

possession of Mrs. St. Paul, the Lady of the Manor, by whose obliging 

permission these drawings were taken. The earth having been turned 

C2 



up to the depth 6( six inches, on a grassy knowl hitherto unemployed, 
discovered the handles, the blades having been forced into the earth 
in a perpendicular manner, apparently for the purpose of concealment* 
The earth is a dry gravel, to which may be attributed their fine pre- 
servation. 

Whether Uie btafdcis have beesb used as swords, or as points to long 
spears, cannot be ascertained, as every vestige of the materials com- 
posing the handles is gone. As swords they are unwieldy to the arm, 
and unfi(k either ion cutting or pushing with advantage. 

The colour and weight resemble our mixed metal, caJUed bras» ; but 
whether possessing the same component pat7t3 cau be a^eertaioed by 
analysis, to which there has been no opportunity of subjecting them. 
I leave to more able antiquaries to determine to what period or people 
they may have belonged. They do not possess that hardness which 
we are led to believe the ancients could impart to thali metal, and 
yield pretty easily to the knife. Time may, however, have deprived 
them of that quality. It may not be amiss to mention, that they 
were found sufficiently near to have belonged to the stragglers lroB» 
the fatal field of Floddon, who might disarm themselves for a more 
speedy flight. Grose, in the 2nd volun>e of his Antiquities, page STS, 
being in that part wherein he treats of ancient armour, describes four 
weapons of this description, and denominates them *^ aaci^nt brass 
swords".*-*One was found on the borders, the place unknown ; two in 
Duddingston lake, a little way south of Edinburgh, under water ; and 
one near Peebles, in Scotland. They were in the possession of John 
Mo. Gowan, Esq. of Edinburgh. He ajao gives engravings of them> in 
plate, 60> of the same work, which bear a pointed resemblance, in every 
respect, to the subject of the present memoir. 

I remain. Sir, your obedient servant, 

MATT. GULLEY. 
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In consequience of a communication from the Rev. J. Hodgson, Sec. 
the Rev. W. Wilson, Rector of Wolsingham, permitted several articles 
of ancient brass, in his possession, to be exhibited before the Society y 
and also favoured t&em with the following letters^ addressed to Mr. 
Hodgson : — 

Wblsingham, 6th February ^^ 1816. 
Rev. Sir, 
I received the favour of your letter, requesting information respect- 
ing some Roman s^ear heads, &c. in my possession. They were found 
by a labourer, upwards of four years ago, in the parish of Stanhope, 
in the county of Durham, under some large rough stones casually 
scattered upon the declivity of a mountain, and covering nearly an 
acre of land. The place is at a little distance from the river Wear, on 
the south side, near a small farm house called Hag-gate ; immediately 
opposite to a village on the north side, and near the river, called East- 
gate. The place is well marked. They had probably been hidden 
there by some deserter, and^ in my opinion, are the arms, &c. of a 
single Roman foot soldier, one of the velites, consisting of five spear 
heads or hastae, in sequences of different sizes, part of a sword, frag- 
ments of a pectorale, or breast plate, together with all the tools or 
accoutrements for repairing, sharping, and burnishing these arms. I 
consider them as great curiosities ;. for I never heard that so complete 
a set was ever found before together. Single ones have been found, I 
believe; and antiq^arians have given such opinions respecting the 
uses of what they called celts, as were never satisfactory to me. They 
seemed to be too far fetched. The principle that I assumed for the 
purpose of discovering the uses of the smaller articles was this. I 
conceived, that a Roman soldier being^ often at a dbtance from camp, 
and seldom having the convenience of an armourer or a carpenter to 
repair his arms when broken or injured; would be obliged to carry 
about him such tools as would, enable him to repair the lesser accidents 
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himself, and to keep the arms in bright order. I conceive also that 
these tools would be made as light as possible, consistent with a due 
degree of strength, and would be made hollow ; the same tool serving 
for diflerent purposes. You will judge how far these principles and 
suppositions are illustrated by the following description. All the arti- 
cles are of fine brass^ have been cast in moulds, and the tools are 
coated over with a curious metallic mixture, the invention probably 
lost. One ingredient I think is tin. 

Five spears — hasta for war or cfia^e. 

No. Inchci. 

1. spear, perfect - - - 9i 

2. Ditto, little wanting - - 8 J 

3. Ditto, perfect - - - 6j 

4. Ditto, perfect . - - 6 

5. Ditto, part wanting. 

6. Sword, fragment - - - 31 

7. The sharper, perfect - - Sj 
The use of this is obvious. The spears and edge tools had been shar- 
pened by it. There are two holes nearly together on the same side, 
for hanging it by a thong to the body. The same side smoother than 
the other on that account. Some antiquarians supposed that these 
instruments were used by the priests, as a knife, for flaying the beasts 
for sacrifice. But that metals were used by the ancients for sharpening 
metals is clear, from Proverbs xxvii. 17 — ** Iron sharpeneth iron,'* &c. 

No. Inches. oz. dn. 

8. Chissel, perfect - - - SJ 8 8 

9. Ditto, part wanting. 
10. Ditto, part wanting. 

N. B. No. 8, 9, 10, chissels, for forming and polishing wood, when 
new shafts were wanting for spears, &c. A thong was probably put 
through' the loop or ear, and suspended to the body. It is singular, 
that one side of most of them is smoother than the other, as if by such 
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suspension. I do not think it could happen from that side being 
undermost when found ; because the spears and tools, without loops, are 
not so. I am still more confirmed in my opinion of this being used 
as a tool, from recollecting that it does not appear among the Roman 
arms, either in the Trajan or Antonine pillar. This instrument and 
the Roman spear heads are commonly found together. 

l*7o. Inches, os. dn. 

11. Btirnisher for shield, broken and some wanting 4i 1 12 
and exactly fits the space between the bosses or buttons of the shield* 
I conceive -also, that this had been used as a bottle to hold oil for 
burnishing. The cavity is large, and extends the whole length. I 
was confirmed in that opinion by the following circumstance : — ^Wfaen 
found, the close end was smooth, and the edges sharp, without any 
appearance of fracture; but, on examining with a knife, I picked out 
some strong -cement, like puUy, which plugged up a concealed hole. 
This cement, I suppose, had been put in to make it hold a liquid. 
The tool had certainly been much used since it was put in, as that 
part was as smooth as the other parts. 

No. iocha. ox. dn. 

12. Burnisher for spears, perfect - 2} 19 
The groove of which fits upon the ribs of the spears, and the convex 
part opposite fits the hollows between the ribs and the feathers. This 
opinion was confirmed by observing the coating of the groove and that 
of the opposite conv«ex to be much thinner, as if by rubbing, whilst 
the coating of the sides of the groove were very thick, and further 
proved by drilling small holes in the coating. 

No. Inchei. ox. dn. 

13. Burnisher for sockets and feathers of spears ? q ' o 
and swords, broken and some wanting 5 

A part of one of the sockets burnished by it, to shew the efiect It 
performs that ofiice well. It might also occasionally be used as a 
stake (small anvil), or sometimes as a hammer. 
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So. 

14. Pectaraie, or breast plate, a few fragments, the rest lost. The 
edges of both the holes are round and hollow on both sides. A thong 
or small chain had probably been put through them, and hung round 
the aeck, like the gorget of a British officer. It might be in two parts 
to cover each breiut. ' 

I am. Rev. Sir, your obedient humble servant. 

To the Rev. J. Hodgson, Jarrow. W. WILSON. 

Wolsingham, 29rt Februaryy 1816. 
itev. Sm, 

As ^kke .carrier is going soon I have little time to answer the favour 
of your -s, and to return you thanks for your observations and quota- 
tion from Homer, &c« •/ tfyuf oxm xoovirff om xtuxoi might be translated, studs 
while with tin ; which confirms our idea of that metal being used by 
the .anciettts in the formation of their arms. The editor of my Livy 
has given this note on the passage you allude to, respecting the arms 
of the Roman velites-i^^' Hastis velitaribus inest.'' Hastae velitares 
erant jaculatoriaB, id est, quibus eminus jaculabantur, proinde levi- 
ores. The sleeve of mail armour I have sent you, was found fifty or 
sixty years ago, I believe in Hatherburn Cave, near Stanhope ; a cave 
ihat extends, it is said, a mile in length. I believe it to be Roman. 
Probably the sleeve of woven brass' wire is Norman, and, I think, 
what they called avant bras. It was found under the thatch of an old 
house at Wolsingham, about ten years ago. 

I am. Rev. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

B». /. Hodgson. W. WILSON. 
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An Enquiry into the Mra when Brass was vsed in purposes to which Iron 
is now applied, by the ReV. John Hodgson, Secretary. 

Having stated in a conversation at the meeting, at which the brazen 
sword from Ewart Park was presented to the Society, my opinion that 
arms of that kind were not in use among the Romans for a long 
time prior to the occupation of Britain by that people j I now, 
in compliance with the wish of some of the members of this body, 
endeavour not only to substantiate that opinion, but, to shew from 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman testimony, the aeras in which brass was 
used in warlike instruments by these and some other nations of anti- 
quity, and to draw some such general conclusions respecting the intro- 
duction of brazen arms into this country, as are deducible from the 
intercourse, generally allowed to exists between the Britons and the 
people inhabiting the islands and the borders of the Mediterranean Sea, 
prior to the Roman invasion. 

[n the Mosaic, antediluvian age, Tubal Cain is said to hav€ been 
the " instructor in every artificer of brass and iron". I forbear any 
discussion on this text, from the apprehension of carrying myself into 
too wide a field of difficulty, thinking it sufficient to remark, that with 
Tespect to the present appearance of the surface of our globe, the 
Bible and the record left upon the face of the earth strongly illustrate 
each other. 

The order of creation is exemplified by the organic remains disco* 
vered in the successive strata of rock from the lowest to the highest : 
and the alluvial soils found in all the mountains of the world, below 
the line of perpetual frost, are a record of the catastrophe that pro- 
duced them. I think I am accurate in this distinction ; because by 
assigning the organic remains found in the stratified minerals to the 
agency of Noah's deluge, I could not account for the total disappear- 
ance of the bones of the antediluvians, and of their works of art. But 
I think, the vertiginous fury of that wave, which has thrown heaps of 

D 
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gravel and rounded stones of great size upon the sides of mountains, 
as high as the sea can, by the ordinary laws of nature, flow without 
being arrested by frost, and which has covered the whole surface of 
the globe below that line with a stratum every way dissimilar to those 
below it, both with respect to form and materials; I think such a 
Wave an agent of sufficient power to have obliterated all remains both 
of Aie people and the arts of the predecessors of Noah. At least 1 
have h^ard of no remains of the human species, or of any works of art, 
discovered titider circumstances that appear to justify their being attri- 
buted to antediluvian origin. 

The EgyTrttans attributed the discovery of metals to their first kings*, 
and the earliest account, we have of the use of brass, is connected with 
that people. In constructing the tabernacle, Moses '^ made the laver 
of brass, and the foot of it of brass; of the mirrors of the women 
assembling, who assembled at the door of 1/he tabernacle of meeting"f . 
In the same year the Israelitish women were presented with " vessels 
of silver, and vessels of gold, and raiment'** by the Egyptians J. From 
both which passages it is "evident, that the use of these metals at that 
time, 1491 years before Christ, was well understood. And a passage 
in Job II, affords a sort of explanation of the kind of brass, which was 
used in the mirrors of which flie laver and its pedestal were made : ** Hast 
thou with God spread out the strong airs like a molten mirror". If the 
comparison lie here in the strength and similarity of brightness wtiich 
are found in the sky and meltal mirrors, the latter may well be sup- 
posed to have been of a very pale colour: and we accordingly find in 
Pliny, that there was a metal in high estimation for making mirrors in 
his time, called Egyptian silver, which was composed of three parts 
brass, and the rest sulphur and silver in equal proportions. He also 
says, that the Brundusian mirrors, which were in high repute, wer^ 
made of copper and tin §. When the latter metal is about two to one 

"* Phot. Bib. col. 1341. f Exod. xxxviii. 8. t ^od. ziii. 37. 

II Cap. xxxviii. 18. § Nat. Hist xxxiii, 9. xxxiy. 17. 
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or nearly one-third of the ^lloy, the compound is of a very 1:)eautiful 
white^ and takes a deep and exquisite polish. It is called speculum- 
metal, and is used in telescopes. 

And as a further proof, that the Egyptians were acquainted with 
brass at an early period of their history, and at a time when their arts 
were in an infant state, we may add the testimony of Agatharcides, 
out of Photius. He says, that in a mountain in Upper-Egypt, not 
far from the Red Sea, there are ancient gold mines, " in which, even 
in our times, wedges of brass, K^dlofiiiU /iir x^^^f ^^^ found ; becs^use 
when these mines were wrought, men were no way acquainted with 
the use of iron"*. The chain or torques of gold, which Pharaoh put 
about the neck of Joseph, was a badge of honour, which several ancient 
nations seem to have adopted from the Egyptians. 

The wealth of Abraham consisted in " flocks and herds, and silver 
and gold, and men-servants and maid-servants, and camels and asses" f . 
Brass and iron had not then, as in the time of Joshua, been admitted 
into the catalogue of men's wealth |. They, however, wrought gold 
into ear-rings, bracelets, and chains, for the neck, as in the instance 
of the jewels given to Rebecca ||. And silvef, at that time §, was so 
commonly used as the circulating medium among merchants, that the 
word, in the Hebrew, translated money, through all parts of the scrip- 
ture, signifies silver. 

The high antiquity of the book of Job is, 1 think, universally con- 
fessed. Authors of credit and great learning have placed him in the 
time of Jacob, about 1730 years before Christ; and he alludes to the 
art of fusing metals, as a thing generally known in his time. ^^ Surely 
there is a vein for the silver, and a place for gold where they fine it 
Iron is taken out of the earth, and brass is molten out of the stone." ^ 

• FhoL BMotheca, ool. 1344. f Gen. ziii. 2. xxr. 55. 

X Josh. yi. 19. xxiL 8. )| Gen. xziir. 22. 5S« 

§ Gen. xvL 12. IS. xx. 16. xziiL 15. 16. xlii. 25. 35. zliii. 12. 15. 21, &c 

^ Cap. zxviii. 1. 2. 
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He also alludes to an ancient method of writing upon lead with aii 
iron style*, and mentions a weapon of ironf ; but has no- alfusion to 
tin. 

Brass was one of the metals used in the construction of the taber- 
nacle, and of several of its utensils. The altar of burn t-oife ring, and 
all its vessels and implements were wholly of that metal |. Moses 
made a serpent of brass, during the sojournment of the Israelites in 
the wilderness || ; and after the conquest of the Midionites, we find 
directions given for the purification by fire, of every thing made of 
gold, silver, brass, iron, tin, or fead^. One of the excellencies of 
Ithe Land of Promise was, that its stones were iron, and that brass 
might be dug out of its hills ^. This metal is also alluded to a tew 
times in the Pentateuch, in a figurative sense** ; but concerning its use 
in offensive armour, during the Mosaic age, I have not been able to 
discover the slightest hint. No warlike weapon, nor implement of 
domestic use has its name from it: for though the root, tSTMf ^ 
serpent, or lo observe, both as a verb and a substantive, is used in a 
variety of senses in the writings of Moses, and other parts of the OTd 
Testament, yet there is no instance of its being metaphorically applied 
to any thing of the nature of an edge-tool. 

It is, however, plain, that brass had its Hebrew name either from 
some supposed resemblance it bore to a serpent, or from its being 
commonly used in fabricating idols, resembling some animal of that 
genus. The kind of serpent, of which Moses bore the resemblance 
on his standard, was called Seraph, that is, burning ; and the emblem 
itself rWT^ B^n3 nehesh neheshet, the brazen serpent: and this con- 
tinued in use unto the time of Hezekiah,. who called it Nehustan; and 
destroyed it, because the Israelites in those days burned incense ta 

• Cap. Kuc. 24 ' t Cap. xx. 24. 

\ Exod. xxxviii. 2. &c. || Numb. xxi. 8. 9. 

^ Numb. xxxi. 22. f Deut.viii.9. 

*• Levit. xxvi. Id. Deut. xxvilL 23. and xxxiiL i5^ 
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it*. The rod of Moses, so frequently mentioned in the book of 
Exodus, was a staff of brass, in the form of a serpent f. 

Sampson had his eyes put out by the Philistines, and was con- 
demned to grind corn in a prison in Gaza, bound in fetters of brass |. 
In this passage, the word in Hebrew, which is translated, fetters of 
brass ||, and in some other places fetters § and chains^, is the term for 
brass in that language, changed into the masculine plural, and might 
be rendered brasses, with as much propriety as we call chains and fet- 
ters, irons, from their being constructed of iron. Brass is also in one 
place put for a chain. ^ 

The most remarkable passage in the Bible, connected with the sub* 
ject under inquiry, is that which contains the description of the armour 
of Goliah, the giant of Gath. *' His height was six cubits and a span. 
And he had a helmet of brass upon his head, and he was armed with a 
coat of mail ; and the weight of the coat was five thousand shekels of 
brass. And he had greaves of brass upon his legs, and a target of brass 
between his shoulders. And the staff of his spear was like a weaver's 
beam ; and his spear's head weighed six hundred shekels of iron : and 
one bearing a shield went before him."** 

The combat between David and Goliah is generally dated 1063 
years before Christ, in the time of Codrus, king of Athens, and of the 
first Peloponnesian war : and the account of it affords the first positive 
historical notice on record, of brass and iron being forged into armour. 

I have quoted the description of the giant's armour from the autho- 
rised version ; but the sense of it may perhaps be better collected from 
a translation strictly literal. 

His height was six cubits and a span. And a brazen helmet was 
upon his head, and he w^ clothed with chains like scales ; and the 

* ii. Kings, x?iii* 4» f EzocLiv. S« % Judges, xvi. 21. 

n nvnsn, in brass; qTivhu, in brasses; ' which the Septuagint translates iv wAuf 
X/»iMtmf See also iL Kings, zviL 7* 
§ ii. Chron. xzxvi. 6. Jer. xxxix. ?• f Lament* iiL 7* 

** i« Sam. xviL 4f— 7. 
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weight of the chains was five thousaad shekels of brass ; and greaves 
of brass were upon his legs ; and a lance of brass between his shoulders ; 
and the staff of his spear like ^v weaver's beam ; and the flame (or 
blade) of his spear six hundred shdcels of iron -, and one bearing a shield 
went before him. ^ 

The English translators following the authority of the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, and several eminent critics have rendered the noon pTDj 
a target; but I think it will not be difficult to shew, that it ought to 
have been translated javelin. In Junius and Tremelius it is humerale. 

This word occurs in five^ other places in the Bible, in none of 
which it can, consistently with good sense, be rendered target, or made 
to mean any kind of defensive armour; and in three of which it is 
spear, in the English version ; and in two of them in the Septuagint, 
yoiffoc, a heavy dart ; and in the third, ifiufHj a boar spear. Junius 
and Tremelius have rendered it^ in the four first of these places, lancea s 
and in the fifth, hasta. The passage in Joshua determines its meaning 
at once, '^ Stretch forth the spear that is in thine hand towards Ai : — 
And Joshua stretched forth the spear that was in his hand towarils Ai." 
And Diodati, on the passage in question, says, ^' Some understand the 
Hebrew word, keedoon, for a kind of pike, carried crossways upon 
the shoulders." And, besides the argument in favour of translating 
keedooUy a javelin, drawn from the meaning it bears in other parts of 
the Bible — whoever went to battle with a shield before him, and a 
, target upon his back ? That it was some kind of offensive armour is 
evident from the words of David : <^ Thou comest to me with a sword 
and with a spear and with a keedoon, or dart" : — none of the defensive 
suit are here enumerated — neither the helmet, which covered his 
head ; nor the coat of chain armour, that clothed his body and his 
thighs ; nor the greaves of brass, which encased his legs and feet. 

There are also proofs in Homer of the great antiquity of going out 
to battle armed with two spears : — 

• Joshua viii. 18, Id. Job. zxzix. 2S. IxL 29. Jer« vi. 28* 
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Now Alexander from the Trojan ranks 
Advancing comes, god-like in form ; a leopard's skin. 
His sword, and bow upon his shoulder slung ^ 
Two spears he vibrates, bright with brazen points. 
And dares the bravest Grecians to the fight *. 

In the splendid description of Agamemnon arrajing himself for 
battle, we are told that last of all. 

Two mighty spears he seized, their heads of bronze 
Keen-edged and strong, that dazzling brightness cast 
O'er heaven f • 

Two spears are enumerated among the arms of NestorJ . Hector 
also went out against the Grecians with two spears §; having, 
according to some ||, one of them in his right hand, and the other under 
his shield, in his left. Asteropseus was ambidexter, and threw both 
his spears at once at Achilles^ . And Pallas, speaking to Telemachus 
about his father, pictures him thus ** : — 

'^ Could he now appear 
There, at yon portal, armed with helmet, shield. 
And grasping his two spears, such as when first 
I saw him," &c.f f 

Ishbi-benob, another giant of the Philistines, carried a dpear, ^^ the 
weight of which was thr«e hnndred shekels of brass in weight". Mr. 
Parkhurst thinks that the word, yp, translated spear in this place, 
means a helmet: but originally it means any reed, cane, or hollow 

# IL iiL 8. f D. xi. 43. 

t D. X. 76. J n. xiL 294. 

y SchoL per Villoison, See also MontfkiiooD, voL iv. pbtte 4, %. !• 

f D. xxL 162. 

•* Odjs. L 256, and these spean are mendoned in otber parts of ^ Odyiqr. 

ft Cowper'B TranshtioD, 2d Edit. 
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stalk. Canes in ancient, as well as modern times, have been much 
used as shafts of spears and darts ; and the Septuagint in this place 
has </i/>y *. About this period we also find mention of " bows of 
brass", nB^1H3-^JT8^p> which, in our translation, is rendered ** a bow of 

steer t- 

The account of the large quantity of brass, used in many of the uten- 
sils and ornaments of the Temple of Solomon, affords decisive evidence 
of the high estimation in which that metal was held in the zenith of the 
Jewish Monarchy. Many of the vessels were of very extraordinary 
dimensions. For in^ance, the brazen altar was thirty feet in length 
and breadth, and fifteen feet high ; the brazen sea forty-five feet in cir- 
cumference, and supported by twelve oxen of brass ; and there were 
two pillars, each twenty-seven feet high, and six feet in diameter, and 
having capitals of seven and a half feet in height To mark the 
greatness of the quantity used, it is said that the '^ brass was in 
abundance, without weight'* J. 

Iron is not mentioned in the history of the Patriarchs, nor among 
the metals used in the construction of the tabernacle ; but it occurs 
in the list of the six metals already quoted from the book of Num- 
bers : and in the same book, *' an instrument of iron," such as might 
be used for committing murder, is mentioned. In the passage which 
relates to one man accidentally killing another) by the head of his axe 
flying off, the word, translated the head, means the iron, in the ori- 
ginal § ; and the same inaccuracy occurs in the second book of Kings : 
" as one man was felling a beam, the axe head"— i^rist/, the iron — 
" fell into the water"J|. Og's bedstead was " of iron" ^. £gyp^> on 
account of its oppressive treatment of the Israelites, is compared to a 

* ii. Sam. xxi. 10. f ii. Sam. xxii. 25. Job. xx. U. Pt. xviii. 34. 

% L Kings viL and iL Chron. iv. § Numb. xxx« y« 16* 

H DeuL xix* 5. cap. vi. 5. 

f Deut. iiL 11. The Lacedemonians made beds, which they consecrated to Juno, of the 
iron and brass utensils which they fouqd in the city of Platsese. Iliucyd. lib. iiu 
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furnace of iron *. Mines of iron are mentioned f ; and altars on which 
no tool of iron bad been laid J : and slavery is represented *' by a 
yoke of iron upon the neck*' g. All which expressions and allusions 
sufficiently shew that the Hebrews, in the time of Moses, were well 
acquainted not only with the method of smelting iron, but that it was 
then manufactured into masons* and carpenters' tools, and into diffe- 
rent kinds of household furniture. 

Immediatdy after the Mosaic age, we find frequent mention of 
chariots of iron used in war by the people of Canaan §. Goliah's 
spear h^id weighed six hundred shekels of iron ^. Saws, thrashing 
instruments, and axes of iron, are mentioned in the second book of 
Samuel **. One hundred thousand talents of iron f f were prepared by 
^* David, for the nails for the doors of the gate, and for the joinings" 
of the temple ; but the stone of that edifice was ** made ready before 
it was brought thither; so that there was neither hammer nor axe, nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house while it was building" J J. Jeremiah 
speaks of an iron style||||. In the book of Fsalms, rods, fetters, and 
bars of iron are mentioned ; and Isaiah tells of '^ cutting down thickets 
of the forest with iron". 

In the time of Eaekiel, Tarshish traded to iTyre in silver, iron, tin, 
and lead ; Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, brought vessels of brass into 
its market ; and Dan and Javan supplied it with bright iron §§. 

In tracing the connexion between ancient implements of brass dis« 
covered in Britain, and the mercantile people along the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea, it will be necessary to direct our attention to the 
information which the ancients have left us concerning their know- 

• Dent. iv. 20. tDeaUviii.9. 

X Ddttt. xzviL 5* aad Jssbiis fill. SL f) Deut. xzvuL 48. 

. $ jMbw xviL 16, 18. Judges L 19. iv. S, IS. 

5 1 Sam. zviL 7« ** Cqp.«ii. 18. 

ft 1 Chron. xxix, ?•, Jt 1 Kings, yu 7. 

till Cq^.xnul. . $$ EzdcxxviLlS^li. 
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ledge of Tin, which is by far the most common of all the alloys which, 
they used with copper in making brass. In the Bible it is seldom 
mentioned. Moses enumerates it in the list of the six metals^, and 
Ezekiel says it was brought from Tarshish to Tyref . This Tarshish, 
I shall endeavour afterwards to shew^ from ancient testimony, was 
situated at the mouth of the river Boetis, in Spain. In the mean 
time it may be curious to know that tin has its Hebrew name 
SnnS, bedeely from the verb SnS, which means, to divide or sepa- 
rate, probably in allusion to tin being used by the ancients ia 
refining gold, in which process, Agatharcides tells us it was used by 
the Egyptians. After the ore, he says, was properly cleansed from 
impurities by pounding, grinding, and washing, it was weighed, 
measured, and mixed in earthen pots, ««7a x^yer, with a piece of lead, 
grains of salt, a little tin, Kcmtjifw Cfaxv,X and barley meal. It was then 
poured into close crucibles, luted around, and put into a furnace 
for five successive days and nights; on the sixth day, after cooling, the 
gold was found quite pure, and with little loss |[. 

I shall conclude this part of my enquiry with a few general remarks, 
connected with brass and iron, and the different kinds of armour 
mentioned in the religious books of the Hebrews. 

AVhen we consider how universally iron is diffused over the surface 
of the globe, we cannot but conclude that men were very indifferently 
acquainted with the methods of smelting and forging it, when they 
made the gates and bolts of their cities of birass, to which practice 
there are numerous allusions both in sacred and prophane authors §. 

We have seen that some of the nations, with whom the Israelites 

* Num. xxxi. 22. f Cap. xxvii. 12. 

% On this sentence the PresideBk de Goguet observes, ^ There are tin miDca in Afiica,'* 
and gives the following authorities for the assertion &— Voyage de V. le Bianc, part 2, p» 
80. Hist. gen. des voyag. 1. 1, p. 25. 

II Agath. in Phot. Bibliotheca, coL 184K 

i See 1 Kings, iv. 18. Ps. evil. IS. Is. xlv. 2. Euseb. Plraep. Evang. 1. ix. 10. 
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had war, used chariots of iron ; and spear heads both of brass and 
iron : But there is no positive evidence that the Hebrews themselves 
forged either brass or iron into any sort of offensive armour, excepting 
bows ; for, the iron tool mentioned by Moses, by which a man might 
be murdered, was, I think, some sort of implement used in the arts ; 
and the mention of an iron weapon, in the book of. Job, is dubious 
proof in this case, inasmuch as the relation between that Patriarch and 
the Hebrews, as well as the aera in which he lived, and who his bio- 
grapher was, are uncertain. But that they used brass in defensive 
armour is evident, from the helmet of Saul being made of that metal *, 
and Rehoboam replacing the golden shields, which Solomon made, 
with shields of brass f . 

The want, however, of positive evidence respecting the materials 
of which their spears and swords were made, is sufficiently supplied 
by the proofs of their being well acquainted with the use both of brass 
and iron in the arts, after the time of their coming out of Egypt, 
and of their neighbours* arming themselves with weapons of both 
these metals : for we cannot suppose, considering the long and bloody 
wars in which they were engaged, that they would arm themselves 
merely with slings and weapons of wood or stone, when they used 
brass and iron in the arts of peace, and went into the field against 
enemies, who were cased in mail and cuirass, and had swords and 
spears of bronze and steel. 

The following parallel passages not only prove, that both the He- 
brews and the Greeks used to fix their spears in the earth, while they 
were sleeping round their general ; but afford a sort of indirect evi- 
dence, that the spears of the Hebrews, in the time of Saul, were made 
of some sort of polished metal, whidi could be seen, by its glancing, 
to a considerable distance :— '^ Saul lay sleeping within the trench, 
and his spear stuck in the ground at his bolster : but Abner and the 
people lay round about him" %. 

« 1 Sam. xviL 5 and S8. f 1 Kings, xbr. 27. 
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To Diotned, Tydeus son, they went. 

Him, circled by his sleeping friends, they found 

Before his tent in aims : their heads reposed 

Upon their shields. Their spears, in earth infixed. 

Erectly by their handle end, from heads 

Of brass, shone far as Jove's own lightning gleams. 

The hero also slept himself, oat stretched 

Upon a wild bull's hide, with tapestry broad 

Of splendid workmanship beneath his head. ^ 

Ehud made himself a sword which had two edges, and was of a 
cubit (18 inches) in length. Its blade, in Hebrew, is called Ueb^ a 
word which is applied to the spear4iead of Goliah, and occurs in the 
same sense in Nahum : in its primitive application it signifies flame or 
brightness :-*i^'* the shaft went in after the blade, leeb, and the fat 
closed upon the blade" f . It is also probable, that the sword of Go- 
liah was something similar in size to that of Ehud, as David, a man of 
ordinary stature, used it in decolating Goliah ; and, afterwards, when 
he was presented with it by Ahimelech |, he pronounced it a match* 
less one. If it had been large in proportion to the weight of the 
giant's other armour, it would have been useless to David. 

Swords are frequently mentioned in the writings of Moses, under 
the same name that they bear in the other parts of the Bible, which 
name is from a term, am, choreb, which signifies, to consume or de- 
solate: and, it is remarkable^ that in the passage^ where Moses is 
commanded not to build an altar of hewn stone-^** for if thou lift up 
thy tool upon it, thou hast pointed it", the word translated tool, ia 
chareb in the original, which might, with great propriety, have been 
rendered, thy sword. In Joshua, the sentence translated — " make 
thee sharp knives," is in the original, make thee chorebuth jerimy 
swords of stones. From this latter expression it would appear, that 
the Israelites, notwithstanding their knowledge of metals in the time 

• Horn. n. X. i5S. t Judges, iiu 16—22. t ^ Sam. xxL d^ 
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of Moses, were not iar removed from an age when their predecessors 
used weapons made of stone. 

Under the Mosaic age, and in the time of the kings of Israel, men- 
tion occars of axes with iron heads, used for hewing wood *. In both 
the passages alluded to, the word translated head, as I have before 
noticed, means iron in the original ; and, in the first, the sentence, 
^' the head slipped from the helve'', should have been— the iron slip* 
peth from the wood. Axes of this kind are also mentioned in other 
places f ; and from 1 Kings, vi. 7$ appear to have been used in hewing 
stone as well as wood. 

The Philistines triumphed so completely over the Hebrews, in the 
time of Saul, as to carry away all the smiths out of the country^ which 
was done, ^^ lest the Hebrews make them swords and spears". They 
had even to go to their enemies to get their agricultural implements 
repaired. A similar catastrophe seems to have befallen them in the 
time of Deborah ;(. 

The persons who were employed in the construction of the taber- 
nacle were, a member of the tribe of Judah, who had the direction of 
the metallurgical department of the work, and one of the tribe of Dan> 
who excelled in the arts of engraving and weaving. When the temple 
was built, Hiram, king of Tyre, sent a man, whose mother was a 
Danite, and his father a Tyrian, and described him to Solomon as one 
'^ skilful to work in gold, and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and 
in timber ; in purple, in blue, and in fine linen and in crimson ; also 
to grave any manner of graving, and to find out every device, ^hich 
shall be put to him with thy cunning men, and with the cunning men 
of my lord David thy father." 

The languages oi the PhcBoiciansand the Hebrews are acknowledged 
to have been nearly alike : and the simiktrity between the names of the 
Hebrew and Greek letters, m a strong proof of the advantage which 

•Deut.xiz.5. 2 Kings, vL 7. f 1 Kings, ti. ?• 9KiDgs,fi.& Its.z.5. 

:| Judges, T. 8. 1 Sam. xiiL 1!^, te. 



the Greeks derived from their intercourse with tbe people of that part 
of Asia. 

It is not necessary here to bring any arguments to show that great 
numbers of the inhabitants of Caj^aan, after the conquest of their 
counlry by the Israelites under mmm, settled in various parts of 
Greece -, and that the Phoenicians, from time to time, established vari- 
ous colonies on the islands and shores of the Mediterranean Sea. It is 
sufficient for the purposes of this essay to shew, that the Phoenicians 
commonly traded into Greece in Homer's time; and that part of their 
traffic was in metals in a manufactured state. He calls them men 
skilled in nautical affairs, and sharpers, bringing cargoes of toys; 
among which were necklaces of gold, set with amber*. Sidon is 
called ^' rich in brass", and one of the prizes at the funeral games of 
Patroclus, was a large silver bowl, made by an ingenious Sidonian, 
and carried to Lemnos by a Phoenician merchant f • Their females 
are described as skilled in elegant work, such as making beautiful 
apparel |. 

From this manner of describing the Phoenicians, it is, I think, fair 
to infer, that they were civilized before the Greeks— that in Homer's 
time the Phoenicians dealt in the arts and luxuries of life, while the 
Greeks were employed in petty wars and pastoral pursuits. And 
from a survey of the uses to which brass and iron appear to have been 
applied in Greece, in the days of Homer> and in Palestine, in the time 
of Moses and Solomon, the inference in favour of the early superiority 
of the knowledge of the Hebrews and Phoenicians, over that of the 
Greeks, will be greatly strengthened. 

That the art of manu£Bu:turing brass preceded that of iron, appears 
pretty evidently from some oi the terms which belong to the metal- 
lurgical art. Homer calls the smith who made iron axes, avfif x^^^^^<y 
literally a brasier ; a smithy, x^^^xi/or || ; the act of working metals in 
general, xxxMuuf^ . The fire, too, in which metals were heated, was 

« 04ys. iv. 288. xw. S14. 4M. 459. f D. zxiii. 744. 

% Odys. XV. S16. D. vi. 290. || Odys. ix. 891. § Odys. viiL 27S. 
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called x^^^» ^ word which, in its literal sense, means a furnace, or a 
crucible, in which metals are melted*. It is, however^ evidently im- 
plied, in the account of Vulcan making ready to fabricate the shield of 
Achilles, that the metals he used were first heated and then hammered* 

He said, and parting, to his bellows went : 

These to the fire he placed, and said, " be worked**. 

On furnaces, full twenty bellows blew. 

Blasts breathing out of all degrees of strength ; 

Dispatch now suiting, now its counter part. 

As Vulcan willed, and as his work required. 

Brass indestructible, and tin he put. 

And precious gold, and silver in the fire. 

Then on its stock the anvil huge he placed : 

One hand the hammer took, the fire-tongs one. 

Though tongs are used for lifting crucibles out of furnaces, it is, 
however, evident from this passage, that the furnaces mentioned here 
were only the ordinary fires of a smith, otherwise for what purpose 
were the hammer and the anvil ? In the third Odyssey, the same 
kind of tools are mentioned as used in the art of beating out gold> for 
gilding the horns of a bull, destined for sacrifice. 

Then the brazier came. 
His brazen armour bearing in his hand- 
Anvil and hammer, fire-tongs neatly formed. 
Tools of his art, with which the gold ,he worked. 

From thb description it is, I think, quite conclusive, that the Greeks, 
about this time, were very ill acquainted with the art of manufacturing 
iron ; because it cannot be supposed that their hammers, anvib, and 
smith's tongs would have been made of so soft a metal as brass, if 
they could have easily procured iron for the same purposes. 

• IL«Tiii.4>70. 
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But that the proof that brazen implements preceded those of iron, 
both in mechanics and war, amongst the Greeks, does not rest on 
inferences and conclusions that may be doubted ; it will be easy to 
shew, by inquiring into the several uses to which brass, iron, and tin, 
appear to have been applied in the time of Homer. 

There are numerous references to hewing down trees, and carving 
wood with brass, in which no mention is made of the kinds of instru- 
ments used for that purpose ^. Other passages supply us with their 
names. 

When Calypso dismissed Ulysses, " she gave him a large brazen 
axe, wiKiKvv, fitted to the hands, sharp on both sides, and having a very 
beautiful helve of olive wood, skilfully carved". Then also she gave 
him a ** well-polished adze", vxiwafm w^eer. Having felled twenty trees, 
^' he shaped them out with the brass, mKmxuny /' «/>« ;ccmuv, polished them 
skilfully, and adjusted them with a measure^'f. At a former time she 
advised him *^ to hew beams of timber, and form with brass a broad 
bark" J. 

On the word ^MTc^r^r, the scholiast says : '^ wool, from its covering a 
lamb, but in this place some read a spear, or rather an axe sharp on 
both sides". That it was some sort of carpenter's tool is clear, from 
the above passage ; and from the comparison between the hissing pro- 
duced by burning out the eye of Polyphemus, and the noise arising 
from plunging hot iron into cold watery, it appears that this instrument 
and the wiKuac were indiflFerently made of iron or of brass. The great 
value put upon them may be inferred from the skill employed in beau- 
tifying the handle of the one, and in polishing the head of the other. 

Concerning the mMnvc there is a variety of other incidental informa- 
tion in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The following simile occurs twice § : 

* n. i. VS. xiii. 180. Odys. ▼. 152. zxiii. 196. 

t Odys. V. 287. t Odjs. v. 162. 
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** He fell like au oak^ or poplar, or lofty pine, which a carpenter fells 
for ship-timber, in the mountains, with new-whetted axes, mxcitMVf 
rcifxi^i." It is also stiled vxoleyu^c ^, wood-felling, in the account of the 
preparation for the funeral rites of Patroclus ; where it is also said, 
that the wood for the fire was cut down with brass f . It was like- 
wise used in close fighting |, and for killing oxen ||. »There are a 
few scattered hints respecting its shape. Ten axes and ten half-axes 
comprised one of the prizes, at the games given by Achilles, at the 
funeral of Patroclus. 

By which I understand that the axe had two mouths, or, as it is ex- 
pressed respecting the one given by Calypso to Ulysses, was c/Rf«!?f^9ir 
aftixjatfU sharp on both sides; and that the half-axes had only one 
mouth. 

The carved handle of the wixwuc has been already noticed. The 
method of fixing it may be collected from the several references in 
the Odyssey, to the game of shooting an arrow through the helve-hole 
of twelve axes placed in a right line, and at stated distances from each 
other. These holes are expressly mentioned in the twenty-first 
Odyssey, line 486th ; and the axes, which Ulysses kept in his treasury 
for that purpose, were made of iron. 

The following Epigram, attributed both to Simmia of Rhodes, and 
to Bion, is called irtxexvc, and composed in lines, so arranged, as to 
represent the form of an axe and its handle. 

« D. zxiiL 114. t IL xxiiL 118. 
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Among the several arts that were attributed to Minerva, and under 
her protection, that of the carpenter was one : — 

. And as a line divides a vessel's plank 
In some good workman's hand, who knows right well 
The whole of wisdom by Minerva's rules. 
So straight the line of fight and battle seem'd. * 

And, on this account, the poet lays all the turn and point of his verses 
in their form and in the praise of Epeus, who, under the guidance of 
Minerva, constructed the wooden horse, which gained him such 
applause, that he rose, according to Plautus and Marcus Varro, from 
the capacity of a cook, to the dignity of a nobleman of Greece. 
The ciirtiy or battle-axe of Menelaus, was of " excellent brass, with 

♦ n. 
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an olive-wood handle, long and well polished^* * : and the same weapon 
is mentioned next to the wixwuc, in the description of the attack which 
the Trojans, under Hector, made upon the fleet of the Greeks. 

Jav'lins now no more 
Might serve them, or the arrow-starting bow> 
Bat close conflicting, and of one mind all> 
With bill and battle-axe f > with pond'rous swords, 
• And with long lances, double-edged, they fought ; 
Many a black-hilted falchion, huge of hafk. 
Fell to the ground, some from the grasp, and some 
From shoulders of embattled warriors hewn. { 

The blade of the Homeric sword, ^i<poc\\, was made of brass, and is 
called sharp §, and sharp on both sides ^ ; under which latter term it 
is frequently joined with the spear called tyx^^ **• This sword was 
suspended over the shoulder ff in a belt J J, and hung by the thigh |f|t 
in a sheath §§, which was sometimes made of ivory ^^, and at other 
times of a black substance *'. The epithets applied to it are silver- 
studded f% large J^ brazen ||'-hilted§', and long-bladed^'. The hilt 
of it was sometimes made of silver **, near which the blade was apt 
to break f *. The sword of Menelaus was shivered into several pieces, 
x>n the helmet of Paris J*. 

* II. xiii. 612. ^ 0{f» ^ mXiMmra-h mu iit»nn fuix^rrt. 11. XT. 711. 

% Cowper'8 Trans, p. 471, first Ed. || II. iii. 335. zvi. 136. Odys. x. 262, &c. 

§ n. iv. 530. f II. xxL 118. Odys. xvi. 80. xxi. 336. 

♦* II. xiii. 147. xiv. 26. xv. 27d. xvL 637. Odys. xx. 526, &c. 

+t II. V. 45. Odys. x. 261, Ac JJ IL viL 305. 

II II Odys. a. 300. §§ll.u 194, &c. 

f f Odys. viii. 404. ♦' D. xv. 715. 

t'Il.ii.45. iii. 334, &C. t'n.i.220. 

II' Odys. x. 261. J' II. xvL 332. 

f ' Odys. xxiL 443. ♦♦ Odys. viii. 403. 

t* II. xvi. 339. t* D- iii« ^63. 
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Swords are also descrit>ed under two other names^ aof and foryanvy 
both of which appear to have been synoD3naQOU8 to ^if oc. 

For the «#f, hung by the thigh *, was brazen f, or all of brass J, 
long-bladed II, sharp §, and great; and with such a one Hector cut 
asunder the shaft of the spear of Ajax Telamon ^. 

The cL9f which Euryalus gave to Ulysses was all of brass, its hilt of 
silver, and its sheath of new-carved ivory**. The very same weapon 
is afterwards, under the name &fK, called silver-studded, and described 
as worn (in a belt thrown) over the shoulder f f . 

The foLryeutof was also made of brass, and was sharp on both sides |{. 
Among other epithets, it is styled silver-studded, beautiful, Thracian- 
madellll, and black-sheathed and hilted§§. In the eleventh book of 
the Odyssey, the same weapon is in one place called faryaff ^ ^^, 
and in another afyvfcnxop *' -, and Peneleus and Lycon, after their spears 
had both missed their aim, closed with their swords, ^imf'. Lycon 
struck the horse hair cone of the helmet of Peneleus, and his sword 
fcLryw9f, broke at the hilt |^ : in these two instances, the terms are evi- 
dently synonymous and mutable ; but they seem to be applied to distinct 
kinds of weapons in the fifteenth Iliad, where the wtkuwc, c^tn^, &fK, •yxf^p 
and fwyatot, are classed together, as weapons used in close fighting ||\ 

The f^otx^uf* seems to have been some sort of a braaen knife, which 
was worn in a sheath by the side of the sword. ^^ Atneides, drawing 
with his hands the knife, fiax^^'^ ^^^^ always by the sheath of his huge 
falcheon hung, cut the hair from the forehead of the lamb." §' It 
occurs in the same sense in the nineteenth Iliad ^\ The instrument with 

* II. xvi. 49S. xxL 17S. Odys. x. 439. f Odyi. xix. 241. 

:|: Odys. viii. 408. || II. xtv. SfiS. xtL 473. 

§ n.xxL17S. f ILxvLllS. 

«♦ Odyg. viii. 403. ft W- L 406—416. 

tt Odyg. xxii. 79—90. || || H. xxiii. 807- 

§§ n. XV. 713. flL.94. 

*' L. 96. t' B- xvi- 335. 

tUd.339. SeeakoILzx.469,i;:c. ||' L. 710, &c. 

$' n. iii. 271—292, and xix. 252. f * L. 252. 
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which the broken arrow was extracted from the thigh of Eurypylus^ 
has the same name * : and the youths described in the picture of the 
Cretan dance, upon the shield of Achilles> had golden knives hanging 
in silver belts f. It was an instrument of this kind which Egeus hid 
under a large stone, and by which he afterwards discovered Theseus^ 
while in the act of carving with it, to be his son J. 

The ^yx^f had an ashen shaft, and was headed with brass H, which is 
sometimes called sharp §, and sometimes two edged ^. Its lower point, 
by which it was fixed in the earth at the bivouac of a general, was 
called vavfQTtif **, and v^<«xk ff. It is also often styled long, and that of 
Hector was eleven cubits in length, and its brazen head || was encir- 
cled with a ring of gold. The same sort of spear is also called /tfv ||||, 
a name which seems to be nearly equivalent to our word shaft, er 
pole §§, and under which the spear is frequently called braaen %%, and 
has many of the same epithets applied to it which are applied to lyx'c* 
Mikia*\ so called on account of the shafts of spears bdng made of 
ash, and ivfo^ f ', are also synonyma wUh <rx*^> ^^^ ^^ brazen beads :{;\ 

Helmets, scale-armour, and cuirasses of brass, occur in almost every 
page of the Iliad. Brass constituted a part of the shields of Achilles, 
Hector, Ajax, and several of the other heroes. Nor does Homer for- 
get to embellish his poem with dewriptions of the brilliance of brazen 
armour ; the flashes that proceeded from them as the troops changed 
their positions; and especially their dazzling splendour after being 
newly cleaned. 

» n. xi. 843. t II* 3svi"- 5&T. 

t Plut. vol. 1 , p. 1 1 . II II V. 655. xxn. 328, Ac. 

$ IL X. 135. 1 n. xiv. 28, 4^0. Odys* xvi. 474, Iko. 

** n. X. 153. tt D. xiiL 444, &c 

it ^' vi. 320. viii. 405. || H See II. v. lines 660-664. 

§§ In II. XV. 410» &c. ship lioibAr in allied hfv n^i^9^ IL xv. 410, 4rc» the woAden hone 
of EpeuB was called MtX^f J«pvt froMi iU being hollow and made of wood. 
ffaxiii.247. *3 XX. 272 and 277. xxiL 326lliidSS8. 

t'Il.x.260and265. 
X* See for the firstwordll. xxii. 2S5»8SS, &&; &r the 8eeQiid»n.iv, 469. xi.96a 
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The spears long, ruthless, sharp, with horror filled 
The battle. Brazen splendour in their eyes, 
From glit'ring casques, and cuirass burnished fresh. 
And shining shields, with dazzling splendour shone. 
As the host thickened. 

Arrows, with brazen heads, are frequently mentioned in connexion 
with shooting them out of bows. Under the name ciroc, we have the 
epithets brass-headed*, three pointed f, long pointed J ; under i#c, the 
arrow is called heavy-with-brass ||, and three-pointed § ; and the prac- 
tice of poisoning the brazen heads of arrows is alluded to^. 

Chariots were ornamented with brass**; the fellies and spokes of 
Juno's tt> *°d the axle of Neptune's were of brass J J. Brass was also 
used by the Greeks in their leg armour, as they are called in the 
the 7th Iliad (line 41), brazen-greaved, it«Mtw(rw/ii</W. Whether they 
shod their horses with any kind af metal is very doubtful ; though the 
horses botli of Jove j||| and Neptune §§ are called brazen-footed, which 
indeed may be only intended to mean strong hoofed, without reference 
to any practice of shoeing horses with brass in Homer's days. 

The trade in brass amongst the Greeks, in Homer's time, was so 
common, that he alludes to it as a matter of common occurrence %^. 
And when enumerating the articles of which the cargoes of ships con- * 
sisted, brass, gold, well-wrought iron, and raiment, form the general 
catalogue of valuable commodities *^ This metal is also very com- 
monly found in the accounts of the wealth of his heroes, with gold, 
raiment, wrought-iron, and beautiful women f. He also says, that it 

♦ n. xiii. 650. 662. " f IL v. S93. 

t D. viii. 297. || D. xv. 465. 

5 n. xL 507. f Odjs. i. 261- 

*• IL It. 226. x. 522, Ao. ft ^* '^' 725. 

|$Il.xiiLS0. Mil IL viii. 41. 
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was carried to Greece from Temesa^ a city of Cyprus ♦i near which 
place, according to Strabo f, there were numerous mines of brass ; and, 
in Pliny*s time J, the Romans obtained much of their best copper out 
of that island, from which I apprehend the terms cyprum, q/prius, and 
copper, are derived. 

Plutarch tells us why Homer calls brass tvtifofcL and wfowoL. The hun- 
ters, says he, when they have taken a boar or stag, and have to send 
it from a great distance to a town, thurst into it a spike of brass, as a 
remedy against putrefaction, which eflfect it would appear to have 
from its styptic properties ; hence physicians use the rust of brass in 
cases of that nature. Persons too, affected with inflamed eyes, when 
employed in brass mines, grow better of their complaint; and such as 
have lost their eye-lashes, have the hair restored. For the fine dust, 
which arises fronv the ore of brass, falling imperceptibly upon the eye- 
lashes, so dries and braces them up, that they no longer emit rheum 
or tears. Hence Homer calls brass, ivurofa. Aristotle, also relates, 
that wounds made by spears and knives of brass, are less painful, and 
heal sooner, than those made by iron weapons ; because brass has in 
it a certain medicinal quality, which it communicates directly to the 
wounds II . 

One of the prizes at the funeral games of Patroclus was, 

A mass, self-fused. 
Which erst £etion*s mighty strengh could hud, 

« « 4( « • ♦ 

How distant far, the winner's fertile lands, 

* Some critics hare contendibd that thiB Temesa is the same as that mentioned by Livy, 
xxxiv. 45, which was a town of the Bruttii. See Eustath. and the Venet. Schol. 

f Li. vi. and xiv. 

:j: Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 2, &c. 

II Symph. iii. 10. Edit. Hen. Steph* an. 1572. voL ii. p. 1169 and 1171. See also Ma- 
erob. Satumal. vii. 16. where this passage out of Plutarch is quoted. The passage alluded 
to in Aristotle, may be found in his Problems, sec. i. 35. vol. iL p. 829. Ed. 1596« 
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It hiin shall serve in using full five years; 
For herd or plowman wanting iron none 
Of his shall seek the town, but deal it out. 

This self*fused mass was probably one of those balls of native iron, 
which are formed in the higher regions of the air, by the aggregation 
of gaseous atoms of iron and of some other metals, and hence have been 
called aerolites, and meteoric stones, the use of which, I conjecture, 
first suggested to mankind the idea of attempting to make ores of iron 
malleable by roasting. Be that, however, as it may, it is here inti- 
mated that shepherds and husbandmen, in the time of Homer, used 
iron, but in so sparing a manner, that a lump which one man could 
hurl further than all his competitors. 

Far as a herdsman throws his tapering staff. 
That whirling flies the herding beeves between, 

was more than sufficient to serve all the purposes of a considerable 
estate for five years *• 

The next prize proposed was, ten double mouthed and ten single- 
mouthed axes, made of iron fit for arrows, which, I apprehend, was 
such as had been properly prepared for the purpose of being formed 
into edge-tools, f 

In the description of Ulysses putting out the eye of Polyphemus 
with a burning stake of olive wood, the poet, as if it were by inci- 
dent, throws into a simile a philosophical observation on the art of 
tempering iron : 

As when a smith a hatchet or huge axe 
Loud hissing, plunges into water cold, 
In tempering (thus the strength of iron comes) ^ 
So hissed his eye around the olive stake |. 

From this passage it is quite clear that the early Greeks were well 
« JX. xxYxL 125. Ac. t Id. 850. % Odys. ix. 392, &c 
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acquainted with the cause, which gives to iron its temper; but the 
term foLf/ia^irary healingy which stands, for the process, leads one to infer, 
that they imagined iron had some sort of an imperfection of the 
nature of a disease, before it was plunged into cold water. . I have 
before noticed, that this comparison affords a sort of proof that the 
Ttxixy^ was indifferently made of brass, or iron 5 and I would here add 
my conviction, from the iron axes of Ulysses being laid up in his 
treasury with so much care, and the great regard with which the poet 
uniformly mentions this metal, that it was esteemed in his time as 
much more valuable than brass. 

That it was not in general use in the Homeric age, there is abun- 
dant testimony. Excepting in the club of Areithous,* and two 
notices, which induce the belief that it was used in arrow heads, f it 
does not appear to have been forged into any sort of warlike weapon. 
Juno's chariot wheels are, indeed, said to have been of iron, and where 
Ulysses instructs Telemachus how to apologize to his mother's suitors for 
removing the arms out of the hall, the concluding reason is: — ^because 
the sight of steel provokes men to use it : awloc ya/> i^iKxirau arffa ciAifcf J. 
Here w/npoc has precisely the same import that fcrrum frequently has 
in Latin authors, and means a sword or offensive weapons in general. 

The passages in Homer, which afford proof that iron in his time was 
scarce, and reckoned among valuable commodities, are numerous. 
Adrastus, imploring life at the hand of Menelaus, told him that his 
father's house was well stored with brass and gold, and highly-wrought 
iron §'• It is also, under the same epithet, classed among the riches in 
the treasury of Ulysses ||. Sometimes it is called w-omoc, white or 
shining % ; and with this denomination is enumeratecj by Achilles 

With gold, red brass, and women trimly zoned **. 

♦ H. vvi. 3*1, 344. i H. iv. 123. xxiii. 850. 

% Odys. xvi. 294. xix. 13. § D. vi. 48. See also D. x. 379, and II. xi. 1 93 

II Odys. xiv. 324. xxi. 10. f Odys. xxL 3 and 81. xxiv. 167. 

«* II. ix. 365. xxiii.261. 
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The Greeks, at the siege of Troy, bought wine wrth brass, iron, 
oxen, hides, and captives, Iliad vii. 473 ; where it is ati^rt viJ^n/Q with 
shining, or polished iron, as it also is in Iliad iv. 484> where it is 
spoken of, as quoted above, as used by coachmakers for felling poplars. 
The Taphian merchants sailed to Temessa, trading for brass with 
shining iron, * which in one place is made an emblem of bravery f. 
Persons of obdurate dispositions are said to be possessed of ** iron 
minds" J. 

Apollo is introduced, Iliad ivJ 510, exhorting the Trojans to battle, 
and telling them that the bodies of the Greeks were neither stone nor 
iron, that they could sustain the shock of their brazen weapons: and 
the sky is called <r/(A/uor ^ffUfWy the iron heaven, probably from bearing 
some resemblance in colour to polished iron §. 

Tin is mentioned several times in the Iliad ; but never, as far as I 
have observed, in the Odyssey. Its Greek name, Kamlif^c has been 
variously derived. One author says it has it, Trafa ro ioLvtrov rufuria^, 
because it is more easily melted than other metals. But the root 
xaffffd, a harlot, because tin appears to he silver and is not, is, per- 
haps, the most rational origin in the Greek language to which xwniitf^g 
can be traced. I have,, however, an opinion that the Greeks derived 
their name for tin from the Phoenicians, who sold it to them for silver, 
which metal in Hebrew is called i^05; for we have the testimony of 
Homer, that the Phoenicians practised deceptions upon the simplicity 
of the early Greeks, by palming upon them toys and jewelry, for 
more valuable commodities; and Bochart has shewn that ic«<r<ri7v«c 
must have been of Phoenician origin, " quia Chaldaei et Arabes stan- 
num appellant vocabulis huic simillimis. Hie Num. 31, 22. pro He- 
braeo Sns, et Graeco it«(r<r/!«/)v, Jonathan habet in>t5D* kastira, et Jeroso- 
lymitanus interpres ITttDD'^p kistara, et Arabs yiiYf kasdir. Et in traciu. 
Talmudico Sanhedrin p'ntt'WDp kastcrion est Stannum." 

♦ Odys. i. 184. f H- xx. S72. 

X Odys. V. 191. xxiii. 172. § Odys. xv. 828, and xviL 665. 
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The corslet of Atrides was given to him by Cinyras, king of Cyprus, 
and was made of ten rods of cyanite, twelve of gold, and twenty of 
tin ; and had three cserulian serpents on each side, entwined round its 
neck*. The shield of the same hero had twelve orbs of brass, twenty 
bosses of white tin, and one boss in the centre of dark cyanite, upon 
which Gorgon, with Flight and Fear, were carved |* 

In constructing the shield of Achilles, Vulcan is said to have made 
use of gold, silver, brass and tin ];. This piece of armour had two 
folds of brass, the two interior ones of tin, and the innermost one of 
gold §. One of the devises upon it was a vineyard, the fences of 
which were made of tin || ; and in the picture of the beeves, half the 
herd were made of the same metal %. The greaves of Achilles were 
also made of " ductile tin **, newly-wrought" ff . 

The corslet, which Achilles took from Asteropeus and gave to 
Eumelus, was made of brass and edged round with shining tin %% ; and 
the chariot of Diomede was ornamented partly with gold, and partly 
with tin III. 

There can be no question but the propriety of the names which 
Hesiod has given to the successive tribes of men, which he supposes 
have existed upon the earth, consists in the comparative estimate be« 
tween the purity of morals, which each of these races of men possessed^ 
and the relative value of each of the metals, to which the several ages 
are compared. As gold, silver, brass and iron, in Hesiod 's time, bore a 
regular decrement in value in the order they stand ; so the successive 
generations of men sunk in value from the firsts and, therefore, he styles 
them the golden, the silver, the brazen, and the iron age. But these 
names were also probably given with some allusion to the order in which 

♦ n. xl 20, Ac. -f JLju. SS, &c. 

t n. xviii. 474. § ILxx.271. 

II IL xviii. 565* f IL zviiL 574. 
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metals were discovered. For this poet tells us that, in the golden age, 
golden chains were worn round the body* ; and amongst the brazen race. 

Their arms were bronze, their houses bronze, the tools 
They worked with bronze : no iron black was then j". 

Even in his own time, iron does not seem to have been in such 
abundance as to render it inferior in value to brass; for in his descrip- 
tion of the plough, then in use, he directs that the share be made of the 
wood of the ilex tree J. He speaks, indeed, about whetting iron |f, 
and felling wood § with it, and says, that " Hercules put upon his 
shoulder iron, the aid of battle, but the quiver, which was full of arrows, 
he cast upon his back" ^. We have seen from Homer, that, in the 
time of the Trojan war, the sword was suspended from the shoulder 
in a belt. Are we then, from this last passage, to conclude, that the 
«f»ff aKXTHf ctAifor was an iron sword, or a quiver full of iron-headed 
arrows ? I incline to the latter sense ; because in his description of 
the shield of Hercules, he mentions a sword of brass ** ; and because 
he expressl}' says, that the spears of Hercules, Cygnus, and Mars, 
were made of brass f -f-. 

That iron had come into a certain degree of common use in edge- 
tools, in Hesiod's time, there is, however, a remarkable proof in the 
lines which direct, that ** in the feast of the gods the withered part of 
a five-fingered branch should never be cut from the green part with 
sable iron*' J J, Every one knows with how much care the guardians 
of religion, under the Greek and Roman mythology, laboured to pre- 
serve their ceremonies from every kind of innovation : and there are 
numerous allusions, in ancient authors, to the use of instruments of 
brass about the altar, after similar instruments intended for civil and 

* Op. et Di. 74. f W* l*^* 

t Id. 434. II Id, S85. 

§ Id. 418. f Scut. Here. 128. 

** Id. 221. tt Id. 135,414. 
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military purposes had, for many centuries, been made of iron. The 
Scholiast, upon the following line in Theocritus, 

Says, " that brass was much in use, in religious matters, amongst the 
ancients, especially in all expiations and purgations, as ApoUodorus 
has shewn in his treatise concerning the gods.'* Plutarch also relates, 
that in the night before the great battle between P: ^milius and Per- 
seus, there was a total eclipse of the moon, during which the Romans, 
according to their usual custom, made a great noise upon vessels of 
brass, and held up burning faggots and torches till her light was 
restored. Similar accounts are also recorded by Livy and Tacitus, and 
Manlius says, 

tJltima ad Hesperios infectis volucris alis 
Seraque in extremis quatiuntur gentibus aera* 

Sophocles describes Medea cutting poisonous plants with a brazen 
hook, having her hands behind her back, lest she should be injured 
by their noxious i;mell; and pouring the juice of these herbs into 
brazen vessels: and Macrobius, after observing that Virgil unques- 
tionably took the idea of his brazen falces from this passage in Sopho- 
cles, adds, " that brazen things were almost exclusively used in divine 
matters, there is abundant evidence : and they were chiefly used in 
those sacred rites, in expiations, in the consecrations, and in driving 
away any disease, which may be seen in the second book of that very 
curious and learned author Carminius, respecting Italy, where he says, 
" The Tuscans, as I find in their Tayetan mysteries, formerly used a 
brazen ploughshare when they intended to build a city ; and amongst 
the Sabians, the priests were wont to be shaved with razors of brass/*f 

I am not able to point out the precise age, ip which the use of brass 
in arms began to give way to that of iron : it was probably gradual : 
* IdyL ii. 36. f Satuni. lib. v. Ed. Zeunii, p. 552. 
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it certainly prevailed among the Greeks long after the time of Homer, 
and Hesiod. The Carians and lonians, people of Asia Minor, used 
brazen arms in the year 670 before Christ. During the joint reign of 
the twelve kings in Egypt, an orade had declared, " that whoever of 
them should perform a libation, in the temple of Vulcan, from a 
brazen cup, should be sole monarch in Egypt." " Upon the last day of 
a certain festival of that God, when they were going to perform the 
libation, the chief priest reached to them the golden cups, which they 
were accustomed to use iu that solemnity; but, mistaking their num- 
ber, gave out only eleven instead of twelve. Psammitichus, who stood 
the last, not having a cup, took off his helmet, which was of brass, and 
from it poured his libation." His colleagues in office, fearing this cir- 
cumstance might be taken for the fulfilment of the prediction of the 
oracle, abridged him of a considerable part of his power, and confined 
him to the marshy district. He resolved, however, to be revenged 
upon them for this ignominious treatment ; and, therefore, ** sent to the 
oracle of Latona, at Butos, upon the veracity of which the Egyptians 
place the greatest confidence, and received this answer :-- — * That 
revenge would rise from the sea in the appearance of brazen men/ 
This prediction he treated with the greatest incredulity. But not long 
after, certain lonians and Carians, while engaged in a piratical voy- 
age, were driven into Egypt. As they landed armed in brass, an 
Egyptian ran to inform Psammitichus, who was then residing in the 
marshes, (for the man had never before seen men armed in brass) that 
brazen men had risen from the sea, and were ravaging the country. 
The king perceiving the prediction of the oracle to be complete, 
formed an alliance with the lonians and Carians, whom he gained 
over by splendid promises \ these, with the Egyptians under him and 
other auxiliaries, overturned the kings; and he thus became sole 
monarch of Egypt." • 

Pindar, who flourished about 470 years before Christ, very fre- 
quently introduces his gods and heroes clad in brazen armour f. 

* Herod Euteipe 147, 151, 152. \ Olymp. Od* iv. Nem. Od« i, ix, xL 



He tiientions brazen spears,* and styles them brazen-cheeked f : 
calls Mars x^^^^^^ ^^^ x'^^^'^^ X * sp^^^s ^^ limbs wounded with 
shining brass §; of brazen axes||; brazen shields^; and the bra- 
zen bows of the Amazons**; and has numerous other references 
to the use of brass in warlike weapons. It is further remarkable that 
he mentions an anchor with brazen cheeks; and brazen implements 
as used in ploughing ; but there are reasons to suspect that he often in- 
troduces brass more in allusion to the manners of the heroic age^ and 
for poetical effect, than from any just ground of authority he had 
for embellishing his poetry with it, on account of its general use in his 
own time. 

Sophocles, 450 years before Christ, in his tragedies, all of which 
that are extant are founded upon transactions connected with fabu- 
lous or heroic history, mentions the dedication of spoils all of brass to 
Jupiter Tropaeus f -f- ; axes all of brass JJ; and calls Mars brazen- 
voiced §§, probably from trumpets being made of brass. 

The Massagetae were a great and powerful nation, whose territory 
bordered upon Scythia, and stretched beyond the Araxes, a river that 
empties itself into the eastern side of the Caspian sea. It was in a 
battle with this people that the elder Cyrus was slain, 528 years before 
Christ; and Herodotus, after describing the circumstances attending 
that event, gives the following account of the Massagetae : — " In their 
food and clothing they resemble the Scythians. Their forces consist 
of cavalry and infantry, both of which are powerful : they are divided 
into distinct companies of archers, spearmen, and axe or halbert*men. 
They use gold and brass in every thing. For in such things as belong 

* Olymp. Od. i. Nem. Od. x. Pyth. iv, 

f Nem. Od. viii. 

% Olymp. Od. x. Isth. Od. iii. vii. See also Nem. Od. i. and Olymp. Od. xiil. 

§ Olymp. Od. i. || Id. v. 

f Id. ix. ** Nem. Od. iii. 

tt Antig. 14.7- tt Elect. 198. 

§§ Oedip. Col 1101. and Ajax 17. Elect, 713. 
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belong to their spear heads, the points of their arrows, and their battle 
axes, they make use of brass : but their helmets^ their belts, and their 
breast-plates they adorn with gold. In fike manner they put cuirasses 
of brass upon the chests of their horses, while their reins, bits, and 
trappings are decked with gold. They neither use iron nor silver, for 
neither the one nor the other is found in their country; but of brass 
and gold there is abundance." * 

There was, in the time of Herodotus, at Exampseus, a city of Scy- 
thia, between the Borysthenes and the Hypanis, " a vessel of brass, of 
the thickness of six digits. It was capable of holding, at the least, six 
hundred amphorae ; and the natives say that it was made out of the 
heads of arrows ; for when their king Arantas wished to know the 
number of the Scythians, he commanded each person, upon pain of 
death, to bring him an arrow head. Thus a yery great quantity of 
arrow heads were collected, and this vessel composed of them in 
memory of the transaction.'* f This account, however, offers a remark- 
able contradiction to an assertion the author has made in a preceding 
chapter J of the same book: for he there asserts that the Scythians 
were acquainted with gold; but never used either silver or brass. • 

Herodotus also, in his account of the ^Ethiopians says, that " their 
prisoners are all bound in golden chains ; because brass amongst them 
is, of all other metals, the rarest and most precious" §. Why he 
tshould thus introdiice the fact of the scarcity of brass in ^Ethiopia, 
I do not conceive, unless he intended it to be inferred that chains 
were made of that metal amongst the Greeks in his time. The Athe- 
nians, however, in the age preceding that of Herodotus^ with the 
tenth part of the ransom of certain prisoners, purchased a chariot of 
brass for four horses, and placed it at the entrance into the citadel, 
with an inscription upon it, which mentions a chain of iron, '^ /tcr^oc 

« Clio c 215. t Herod. Melp. c. 81. 

X TheTlst. § Thalia cap. 2S. 

II Herod. Tcrps. c 77. 
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In the time of the elder Cyrus there were ia the circuit of the walls 
of Babylon one hundred ancient massy gates, which, with their hinges 
and frames, were wholly made of brass *; besides several smaller ones, 
which led through the walls to the river f . The brazen gate of the 
temple of Belus too, remained there in the time of Herodotus;);. But it 
would be endless to enumerate the various objects of brass, connected 
with the temples of the ancient heathen nations. 

Perhaps the saying of Cleomenes to Crius of iEgina : ^^ Come tip 
your horns with brass, that you may be prepared to meet a great 
calamity," was intended as a threat, and had allusion to fighting with 
weapons of brass ||. 

Several of the nations, who composed the army of Xerxes, 478 years 
before Christ, had helmets of brass; but no mention is made of their 
carrying any kind of offensive armour of that metal, though iron spears 
are particularised. The Sagartii, however, it is said, ** are not accus- 
tomed to carry any sort of arms, ©^-xa, either of brass or iron, except 
daggers," § a mode of expression which seems to favour the suppo- 
sition, that it was not uncommon for the soldiers, which Herodotus had 
been accustomed to see, to wear weapons both of brass and iron« 

Hippocrates, who flourished 410 years before Christ, says, that " the 
Amazons burnt off the right breast : for while the girls are yet infants, 
their mothers apply to it a brazen instrument, with which it is seared*" 

The passage in Aristotle which relates, ^* that wounds made b^ 
spears and knives of brass are less painful, and heal sooner, than those 
made by iron edge-tools," seems to imply, that edge-tools of brass 
were still in use in his time. Indeed Strabo gives the same account of 
the armour of the Massagetae % as Herodotus had done, four hundred 
years before his time ; and also asserts, that some of the people of Lusita- 
fiia pointed their spears with brass: " tifk Ji x«i A^ali xf^v%, tmUfoLVln Je 

• Herod. Cli. c. 179. f ^d. c. 180. 

j: Id. c. 181. II Herod. Erato, c. 50. 

§ Herod. Polym. c. 85. f Lib. xr. c. ii. p. 352. 
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;^axxai * : but I have met with no authority in any Greek or Roman 
author to justify me in supposing that any kind of edge-tools of brass 
were in use, excepting in religious matters, either in Egypt, Greece, or 
Italy, or any other civilised nation within the Roman Empire, for the 
space, at least, of two centuries before Christ I shall, therefore, close 
this part of the enquiry with a remark of an eminent philosopher of 
the present age, which, though not immediately connected with my 
subject, is, nevertheless, allied to the history of ancient brass. 

Theophrastus, in speaking of the manufacture of glass, states, as a 
report, that ** x^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ &^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ colour; and it b 
extremely probable, that the Greeks took cobalt for x^^^^^* ^ have 
examined some ^Egyptian pastes, which are all tinged blue and green 
with copper ; but though I have made experiments on nine different 
specimens of ancient Greek and Roman transparent blue glass, I have 
not found copper in any, but cobalt in all of them."f 

Gold, silver, and copper have been discovered, in various parts of the 
world, in a malleable state J. Of iron, capable of yielding to the 
hammer in its native state, we are, I think, unacquainted with any 
well authenticated examples, excepting in the form of meteoric stones. 
We have seen that there was a time when the Egyptians worked their 
mines with tools of brass, and, consequently, when they were destitute 
of iron ; but that its use was extensively known, both to them and to 
the Hebrews, in the time of Moses. It was not used in the tabernacle, 
probably for the same reason that it was excluded from the religious 
ceremonies of the Heathens. 

While the speculative and commercial people of Egypt and PhcE* 
nicia, however, enjoyed the numerous advantages, which iron affords 
to society, we have seen sufficient proof from the writings of Homer 
and other Greek authors, that its use in arms was either altogether 

* Lib. iii. p. 106. f Sir H. Davy in Philos. Trans, for ISlSf p. 109. 

X Goguet's Origin of Lairi, bk. iL cluqp.iv. 
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lanknown, or extremely confined, in the Grecian states, for more than five 
centuries after the death of Moses. The Egyptians attributed the 
invention of iron arms to Vulcan, and the PhcBuicians to two of their 
most ancient heroes, who were brothers *. According to the Arunde- 
lian Marbles f , iron was discovered *186 years before the Trojan war, 
which account is also given by Strabo and other authors :|:, who assert 
that the burning of the wood upon Mount Ida, 73 years after Deucalion's 
flood, or UtSS years before Christ, lead to its discovery. This Mount 
Ida according to some was in Crete, but others say it was in Phrygia and 
inhabited by the people called Dactyli Idaei, who, as Diodorus Siculus 
writes, " not only found out the use of fire, and of brass and iron, 
but the art of working in these metals, in a place called Berecynthus." H 
The same author, in his Historic Library §, attributes to them only 
the art of forging iron, and adds, that they received it from the mother 
of the Gods : Pliny gives Hesiod as his authority for attributing this 
invention to the same people ; He also asserts, that the Cyclops were 
the first who wrought in iron : — ^' fabricum ferrarium invenere Cy- 
clopes'' f . Other authors give the merit of this invention to theChaly- 
i>es, a people who lived upon the southern side of the Euxine Sea ; and 
from whom iron, prepared for the purpose of edge*tools, was called 
Chaljfbs. Arrian, in his History of Alexander the Great, says *' it has 
been accounted a crime to the Chalybians that they were the first who 
forged iron''. Callimachus, 540 years before Christ, had made an allu- 
sion to the same fact ^^ ^ and Catullus in his ode, De Coma Berenices, 
has imitated him in the following lines :— 

** Chalybon omne genus pereat : 
Et qui principio sub terra quaerere venas 
lastitit, et ferri frangere duritiem." 

* See Goguet Orig. of Laws, &c. VoL L p. 160. f £p. x. 

X Strabo Lib. x. and xiv. ApoUonius the Scholiast. Natales Comes, Lib. ix. Seneca 
Ep. 90. Clem. Alex. Sromb.linei. Yirg. ^n. 609— 620. 
II Re. Antiq. Lib. ▼• § Lib. xvii. 

f Lib. vii« cap. 56* ** See ApoUon. Schol. 1. 2. Eusth, in DioDjs. 
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This country is mentioned as producing iron in the last chorus of the 
Alcestes of Euripides; and Ammianus Marcellinus also expressly 
ascribes this art to them in these words : — ^* Chalybes per quos erutum 
et domitum est primitus ferrum" *. Zenophon, who passed through 
their country 400 years before Christ, says, ** they subsisted chiefly by 
the manufactory of iron" f ; and, 200 years before that time, the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah, where he asks — ^^ shall iron break the northern iron and 
the brass,"! probably alludes to the iron of the Chalybes, and the brass of 
their neighbours theTibareni and Moschi, who, under the name of Tubal 
and Meshech, are described by Ezekiel, as trading in the markets of 
Tyre, in vessels of brass ||. Virgil calls them '' Chalybes nudi," who 
dealt in iron §• Eudoxus says, their country affords iron celebrated for 
the excellency of its temper; and Daimachus^Poliorceticon contains the 
following remarkable passage :-— '^ Different sorts of steel are produced 
amongst the Chalybes, in Sinope, Lydia, and Laconia. That of Sinope 
and the Chalybians is used in smiths' and carpenter's tools; that of 
Laconia in files, drills for iron, stamps, and mason's tools ; and the 
Lydian sort is manufactured into files, sabres, razors, and knives."^ 

Lycurgus had recourse to a remarkable expedient to counteract thie 
luxury and avarice of the Lacedaemonians. '^ He abolished the use 
of gold and silver money, and ordered that iron money only should 
pass, giving to a great weight and bulk of it only a small value ; so 
that a sum of the value of ten minae, would occupy a large apartp- 
ment, and take a yolk of oxen to remove it. By this severe measure, 
many sorts of vices were banished from Laceda&mon. For who would 
steal, or be bribed, or cheat, or rob, when the object of his avarice 
could neither be hid nor make him happy in its possession, nor be 
applied to any useful purpose ? For it is said, that by slaking hot iron 
in vinegar, it is deprived of its useful properties and strength, and 
rendered unfit to work with and to be worked." 

* lib. xxii. c. 8. ed. Bipont Vol. I. p. 300. f Retreat, t. p. 542. 

t Chap. XV. 12. II Chap, xxvii. 15. 

§ Geor. 1 58. f See Bocbart's Phaleg. p. 208. 
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This sort of iron money continued in use till the time of Lysander^ 
about 400 years before Christ, when, according to Plutarch, that gene- 
ral sent a large sum of gold and silver money to Lacedaemon, which 
greatly offended the Spartans. A party of them, therefore, but unsuc- 
cessfully, endeavoured to get it decreed, " that no gold nor silver money 
should be received into the city ; but that that of the country should 
continue to pass. This was of iron, but before it was issued it was 
dipped, while hot, into vinegar, by which means it could not be forged, 
for by the dipping it became unfit for edge-tools and brittle. Per- 
haps of old all the money was of this kind, the brass and iron 
being formed into obelisks, whence it continues to this day, that much 
of the small money in circulation is called obolij six. of which make a 
drachma, a term which means as many as the hand can grasp/' * 

The pier of the Piraeus at Athens, in the time of Themistocles, was 
constructed of stones cramped together with iron and lead f : s^nd 
we are told that Nitocris, queen of Babylon, and a person whose 
chronology is very doubtful, built a bridge in that city, the stones of 
which were similarly compacted J. Iron was also one of the articles 
among the stores sent to the siege of Nisaea || : and bricks and iron are 
enumerated among the materials collected for the purpose of circum- 
vallating Syracuse, before Christ, 415 years §. 

Herodotus says, that it was written, in Egyptian letters, upon one 
of the Pyramids, how much money was laid out in the progress of the 
work in radishes, onions, and garlic for the workmen ; and which his 
interpreter, if he rightly remembered, said amounted to one thousand 
six hundred talents. If this was true, it would be scarcely credible if 
one were told how much more was expended in iron necessary to 
carry on the work, &c. in food and clothing for the workmen %. This 
account proves, at least, that Herodotus considered that iron was 
necessary in the work tools and machinery employed in carrying on 

« Plut. Life of Ljsander. f Thucyd. lib. i. 

X HerocU Clio sec. 186. || Thucyd. lib. iv. 

§ Id. lib. yL f Euterpe, sec. 125. 
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any great building, and consequently, that it was used in such things 
in his time. 

Alyates, a king of Lydia, who died 562 years before Christ, made 
an offering at Delphi of ** a silver cup, with a stand for it, made of iron 
welded* together. It was as worthy of observation as any of the things 
at Delphi. It was the work of Glaucus the Chian, who first of all found 
out the method of welding iron." f " The joinings of this stand were 
not made with clasps or rivets, but welding was the only fastening. 
In form it nearly resembles a tower rising from a broader base, into a 
narrow top. Its sides are not wholly continuous, but consist of trans- 
verse zones of iron, like the steps in a ladder. Straight and ductile 
plates of iron, diverge from the top of each bar, to the extremity." J 
This stand was the only offering, made by the Lydian kings, which 
remained at Delphi in the time of Pausanias. 

The phantom which appeared to Xerxes and Artabanns, urging the 
expedition against Greece, seemed to threaten to burn out the eyes of 
Artabanus with a hot iron. And about 540 years before Christ, the 
Phocaeans, in their way to Cyrnus, " bound themselves by horrid 
curses never to forsake each other ; they further threw a mass of red 
hot iron into the sea, and swore they would never return to Phocaea 
till it should appear again" ||. 

Pausanias tells us, that there was at Delphi a Hercules and the 
hydra made of iron, the work of Tisagoras, and observes, that ** to make 
statues of iron is one of the most difficult and laborious things imma- 
ginable ; but this performance of Tisagoras, whoever he was, is really 

* I am not sure that x^AAtfuy, when applied to joining two pieces of iron together, always 
signifies ** to 'weld;" for I have been told that the Chinese have a method o{ soldering iron 
vjith iron, and even of repairing cast iron vessels, by filling up holes and cracks with iron solder. 
I am further inclined to this belief, firom the supposition that the several white heats required 
for the numerous joinings of this stand would have destroyed the quality of the iron ; and 
from x4XXaf when it refers to other metals, being equivalent to our word solder, and meaning 
the substance applied in a liquid state to joining two pieces of metal together. 

f Herod. Clio. 25. ( Paus. Phoc. c. xvi. sec. 1. 

II Herod. Polym. sec. 18. Id. Clio. sec. 156, 
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worthy of admiration. TheYe are also in Pergamus iron heads of a 
lion and a boar, of admirable workmanship" *. 

Aristotle had heard, ^* that the iron of the Chalybes and Mysiceans, 
was collected out of the sand beds of rivers," and says, " that some 
report, that after simply washing it, it is smelted in fttrnaces; and 
others, that alter frequent washings the residuum is cast into the fire^ 
and purified by adding to it a portion of the stone called pyrrmachusf , 
which abounds in that country. This kind of iron is much brighter 
than others, and though it has only been once purified in the furnace, 
it gets a silver-like appearance^: it is the only pure sort." 

There is an edict of Paulus iEmilius, which forbids either gold or 
silver to be wrought in Macedonia ; but gives permission for working 
iron and copper j;. Dionysius Periegetes has a line||, which mentions 
the fine edge of Aonian or Boeotic iron. And Strabo speaks of vast 
mines of brass and iron in Euboea in former ages §. 

These observations only refer to what is said respecting the disco- 
very of iron among the Greeks, and its general use among them. I 
shall now draw together a few notices respecting its particular appli- 
cation to arms. 

In the time of Croesus king of Lydia, Lichas a Spartan, was on a 
visit at Tegea, a city of Arcadia ; and during his stay there, happening 
to step into a smithy, he observed them forging iron, and was in admira- 
tion with the sight of the process^. This city, in after ages, accord- 
ing to Virgil, was famous for its manufacture of swords. 

" Tum lateri atque humeris Tegeaeum subligat ensem" *** 

It would be too much to infer from these authorities, that it was 

"* Phock^, cap. xviii. sec. 5* 

t See Tbeophrastua de Lap. ^d De Laet'g note onpyrimachuft from which it appears, 
that that stone was employed as a flux. 

t Livy, lib. 1. v. || The 476th. 

§ Lib. X. f Herod. Clio, 28. 

*• Virg. viii. 459. 
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the art of making swords which Lichas so much admired at Tegea, 
but it is plain enough that there was something either in the process, 
or in the excellency of the workmanship, which he had not been 
accustomed to see at Sparta. 

Plutarch and Stobaeus have preserved a beautiful fragment of a 
poem of Bacchylides on the praise of peace, from which the following 
lines are nearly a literal translation : — 

" O'er shields, with iron circles bound, the webs 
Of sable spiders hang. The metal-pointed lance. 
And double-edged sword with rust consume. 
No more the brazen trumpet's voice is heard ; 
Nor honey-bearing sleep, that soothes the heart. 
Is from the eyelids driven." 

If the poet drew his descriptions from objects that he had really 
seen, it is fair to conjecture that, in an age when iron made a part of 
the ornament and strength of a shield, it would be forged into offen- 
sive weapons, on aeccount of its being better adapted for that purpose, 
when smelted and forged with charcoal, than brass ; and his mention 
of the points of spears and the blades of swords, being corroded by the 
'action of rust, is satisfactory evidence of his allusion to spears and 
swords of iron and steel. 

Anacreon, A. C. 530, mentions .iron in conjunction with fire, in the 
proverbial way that we say, " by fire and sword ;" and says that the 
arrows of Love were pointed with iron. And Pindar, A. CX 470, 
describes an abundant country as overwhelmed in calamity by the 
destructive force of fire and iron * : he also calls the ^spear which 
Achilles, when young, used in hunting, ** A^a;^ww(/«^w «*or7«," a short- 
ironed dartf. In another place he uses the expression " iron war" J. 
The iron throne, upon which he used to sit and sing the hymns, which 
he composed in honour of Apollo, was in existence, in the temple of 
that god, at Delphi, in the time ofPausanias||. 
^ Oljmp. od. X, I Nem. od. iti. j: Id« v. \\ Phoc. xiivn sec 4, p. 2H> 
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Atys, son of Croesus, was unintentionally killed by a boar spear, 
having an iron point, by which event a dream of his father was ful- 
filled. In the account of this part of the history of Croesus, the words, 
" iw mxfoit ^iJfifi^f' occur three times *. 

In the description of the forces which composed the army of Xerxes, 
478 years before Christ, Herodotus has the following notices of iron 
armour. The Persians wore tunics on which iron scales were sewed, 
so as to resemble those of fishf ; the helmets of their horsemen were 
ornamented with plates of brass and iron. The Indians had arrows 
made of reeds, and pointed with iron :|:. The Assyrians carried clubs 
headed with iron |. And the Arabians had short arrows, made of reeds, 
and pointed with sharp stones, such as seals are cut with, instead of 
iron^. I have before noticed from Herodotus, that the Sagartii used 
no kind of weapons either 9f inm or of brass ; which seems to imply that 
both iron and brass were in use in arms in his time : by a similar in- 
ference, from his noticing that the arrows of the Arabians were pointed 
with stone instead of iron, one would be led to conclude, that iron was 
exduavely used among the Greeks, in his time, in arrow heads. 

" There was a house of king Cyrus, in Cyprus, which was built of 
white and black stones, bound with gold, and in which were innumera- 
ble tnm^nc^f, windows of silver, and on its roof tyles of green-stone."^ 

The Thracian soldiers, who fought under Perseus, at Pydna, 
in the year 166 before Christ, *^ were men of terrific countenance, 
and exceedingly tall; their shields were white and glistering; their 
legs were armed with greaves; they wore sable vests, and as they \ 

marched, their long pikes, which had heavy heads of iron (' e^tc^ A 
fi^ftuac ^fm^fm ) shook upon their right shoulders." In the place from 
which I have quoted this account, Plutarch is describing the order ih 

* Herod. CUo. sec. S4, 38, 59. f Polyiii* sec. 61, 85. 

X Id. sec. 64. g Id.sec 69. 

$ Id. sec. 69. 

^ Luc. Ampdins* Liber Menorialis, edited at Lqrdeo, by Selmasius, at the end of 
Elsiver'0 Floinii, ia 1788. 
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which the soUlierB of Persew marched out to battle. The last which 
quitted the camp was a Macedonian regiment^ called from their brazen 
shields, chalcaspides : when these came out, ^* the 6eld was filled with 
the splendour of steel and the shining of brass, uid the mountains wkh 
the shouts and the tumult of the men cheering one another". At the 
first onset of the battle, neither the shields nor the cuirasses of the 
Romans could withstand the force of the Macedonian pikes. Plutarch 
quotes a History of Perseus, written by one Ponodonus, in which ^' a dart 
wholly made of iron (^^-^XT^r ifiwMiiw •x«ri/ff fr')" is stated " to have fallen 
upon Perseus. The point, indeed^ did not touch him 3 but glancing 
obliquely past his left thigh, in the track of its descent, it pierced his 
garment, and blackened his flesh with a bruise, the mark of whi<^ re- 
mained for a long time.'' From these accounts it is plain, that not only 
the ofiensive arms both of the Greeks and Romans were, at that time, 
made of iron ; but that the heads of the Macedonian pikes were of an 
excellent temper. The metal of which, their swords were made, is not, 
indeed, mentioned : it is merely stated, that the short swocds of the 
Macedonians were of no avail against the long shields of the Romans, 
while the weight and stroke of the Roman sword pierced through all 
the armour of the Macedonians to their bodies. It must, however, be 
inferred, from the pikes being of iron, that the swords were also of that 
metal; and this deduction is, I think, strengthened by the account 
which Plutarcb gives of the Macedoniism armour, in his beautiful 
description of the triumph granted to ^milius for this victory : ^' On 
the second day came the most beautiful and highly finished of the 
Macedonian armour, carried in mi^ny wagg^Nis. These were refwlgent 
xoith brass and iron, newly cleaned : and though they weve sirranged 
with the greatest art and taste, th^y yet appeared to have been thrown 
together carelessly and as chance directed ; helmets upon shields, cui- 
rasses on greaves s Cretan targets, Thracian bucklers and quivers, mixed 
with the bits of bridles ; and the blades of naked swords bristling up 
amongst them and taller than these the Macedonian pike ^ all too having 
such due liberty to play in, that, as they were drawn alpng^ their 
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united clank )vad so harsh and terrible, that^ though they were the 
s|>oHs of the vanquished, they were looked upon with fear/' The 
brass that glittered was the body armour -, the steel was the swords 
and pikes. 

" The helmet of Alexander the Great was of iron, the work of 
TheophUu9, but it shope like pure silver. To this was joined a collar 
also of iroQ,^^ set with gesis. The sword, which he commonly wore in 
battle, wias admirable for its temper , ' C«f«, and lightness ; the gift of the 
king of the Citieans. The Rhodians honoured him with the belt which 
he U9ed i)i engorgements ^ it was the workmanship of old Helicon, and 
more superib than apy of his other armour.'* * The metal of which this 
sword was n^e is not mentioned $ but the word ^^ fiafn/' which in its 
primitive sense, signifi^ a dipping or immersion^ and here, in a figura- 
tive, way, the temper i is a sufficient proof, that the blade was composed 
of steel : for, if it had been of brass, Plutarch would have described its 
temper, by the word infuffit or /t^ic, which are employed to signify that 
kind of temper or degree of hardness, which is obtained from mixing 
one metal with another; and implements of brass derived their tem- 
per from alloying copper with different proportions of tin or lead. 

When Tyre was; besieged by Alexander, its inhabitants distributed 
arms among the youths and filled the workshops with artificers, with 
which their city abounded: but when they put the iron into the forge 
and were blowing up the fire, a sort of red stream rose under the 
flame, which resembled blood, and which they interpreted as a bad 
omen to the Macedonians. This account is from Q. Curtius f : the 
following rdation is firom Diodorus Siculus :— The soldiers of Alex- 
ander, during the siege, w»e annoyed from the walls hy showers of 
sand, made red hot in shields of iron and brass. Large red hot plates 
of iron were, also, thrown upon them out of machines, and their ar- 
tillery were broken, and their men killed, by grappling irons and erowsf . 

The reason which Agathafcides assigns for brazen tools beingused in 

* Hiitarck's Lift of Alexander. f Lib. m c 2. 

X Died. Sic, lib. xvi, 2. Curt. m>« iv. c 5. 
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gold mines in Egypt, in the time of the first kings of that country, 
namely, because iron was then scarce, is a conclusive proof, that iron, 
in his time, was plentiful and commonly used in mining tools, and 
that brass was not then applied to that purpose. 

I think I have now sufficiently proved, from Hebrew and Greek 
writers, some of them contemporary with the use of brass in arms and 
edge tools, that, in very ancient times, several of the nations, whose ter- 
ritories border upon the Mediterranean Sea, formed a great variety of 
implements of brass, which they afterwards made of iron. My next 
object, shall be to shew, that when any of these ancient brazen im- 
plements fell under the notice of the learned Greeks of succeeding 
ages, they attributed them to an aera in which iron was scarce, and 
to a date either prior, or very little posterior, to the wars of Troy. 

Diodorus* says, that the Egyptians had among them a tradition that 
the art of forging copper and gold was discovered at Thebes; and 
that they were first made into arms to extirpate wild beasts, and after- 
wards employed in agriculture^. This testimony is corroborated by 
that of Agatharcides, already noticed in different parts of this essay : 
" There are found, even in our days, in the old workings of gold 
mines, in Upper Egypt, stone-chtssels of brass, (which were used in 
these ages on account of the scarcity of iron) and incredible quan- 
tities of human bones, which show too clearly that great numbers of 
persons perished in these loose and extensive excavations/' This 
author flourished about 180 years before Christ f, 
. Plutarch relates, that *' the Athenians were directed by the oracle 
of Apollo to take up the bones of Theseus, which were buried in the 
isle of Scyros, and to deposit them honourably among themselves. 

* Lib.i.p. 9. 

f Tadtus mentions a dispute between the Lacedemonians and Messenians, respecting 
the right each party claimed in the temple of Diana at Limnse, which was referred to 
Augustus ; and in which the Messenians appealed to the testimony «of records on stone and 
ancient briuM— •** JEre |?mco'*«-* Annal. it. 48. Eb. p« 174. See Fauaan Lacon chap. ii. 
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But it. was difiicult either to discover his tomb, or take up his remains 
OD account of the inhospitable and fierce disposition of the barbarous 
inhabitants. Cimon, howerer, having conquered the island, felt a 
desire to find the bones ; and seeing an eagle, on a certain elevated 
spot, beating the ground with her beak, and scratching it up with her 
claws, a sort of divine impulse directed him to open the place, where 
he found the coffin of a large body, and a spear head of brass, and a 
sword lying by it," This oracle was delivered while Phaedon was 
archon, before Christ, 470 -, and Cimon died A. C. 449* This same 
story is related by Pausanias, and a similar one respecting the bones 
of Orestes, which the Spartans had, by a certain oracle, been com- 
manded to seek^. '' Lichas, coming to Tegea, collected them as if 
they were deposited in the work-shop of a copper-smith. The manner 
of collecting them was thus:-*-as many things as he found in the 
brazier's shop, he took them for the Delphic riddle, ^ff r§ «k AiXfJr 
/K«i1tv/i»— likening the bellows of the brazier to the winds, because they 
emit a violent blast $ the blow, was the hammer ; the thing beaten, 
the anvil ; and the emblem of man's destruction was iron f ; because 
it now began to be used in war : for if the god had delivered this with 
respect to those called heroes, the destruction of man would have been 
brass ; for, that all the arms of the heroes were of brass. Homer is 
my authority, where he speaks of the axe of Pisander, and the spear 
of Merion. My reasoning is further confirmed by the spear of Achil- 
les, laid up in the temple of Minerva at Phaseus, and the sword of 
Memnon, in the temple of Esculapius ; for the head and pike, ^ « tux/in 
sai i voMfuwnfy of the spear and the whole of the sword were made 
of brass : and these things we know to be so/' 

Pausanias derived this account from Herodotus, who relates it in 
the following manner : — *^ At this time a commercial relation existed 
between the Tegeans and the Spartans; and Lichas, while at Tegea, 
coming into a brazier's shop, ^ h xKKMtii%fy^ and seeing him beating 

* Laconics, cap. iiL lec. 6. Edit. Fac. ▼• 1, p« 541. 
f For the words of this orade, see Herod, i. sec. 68. 
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out iron, was greatly struck with the sight of the process. The smith, 
' XOLKum,' perceiving his astonishment, paused from his work and 
said: ' Since you so much admire the method of working iron^ you 
would, O stranger of Sparta, be surprised, were I to inform you of a 
circumstance with which I am acquainted : for as I was making a well 
in this building, in digging, I fell upon a coffin seven cubits long; 
and, because I could never believe that men were formerly larger 
than they are at present, I opened it, and found a body of the same 
length as the coffin, which, after I had measured it, I reburied.' 
From this account Lichas was induced to believe that he had met 
with the fulfilment of the oracle respecting the body of Orestes : for he 
thought that the pair of bellows which he saw, might be the two 
winds ; the anvil and the hammer, form opposing form ; and the act 
of beating out iron, mischief heaped on mischief; founding his con- 
jecture on this,- ^Aa^ iron was discovered to the injury of.man»* This 
transaction is supposed to have occurred about 560 years before Christy 
and Herodotus flourished about a century afterwards. 

Some hints and inferences voAy be collected out of Pausanias, respect- 
ing the state of metallurgy in the time of the Trojan war, and the 
process employed in forging the arms of the heroes; for he informs us 
that the first statues of brass consisted of numerous pieces joined toge** 
ther with nails, in such a manner that they had the appearance of a 
woven garment. The oldest of this kind was one of Jupiter, in Sparta, 
said to have been made hy Learchus, of Rhegium, who, according to 
some, was the scholar of Dipoenus and Scyllis ; but according to others, 
of Daedalus *. This method continued till long after the fall of Troy, 
for our author, speaking of a statue of Minerva, said to have been 
found among the spoils of that city, says, he could not be brought 
into the belief of the account, because the Samians, Rhoecus and 
Theodorus, were the inventors of the art of casting brass f ; and, in 
another place he professes to believe, " tiiat the sceptre or spear of 
Agamemnon, which, in his time, was preserved at Chaeronea, was the 

♦ PauB. vol. i. p. 406. ii. 392. . f W. ▼©!. ii, 301. 
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only work of Vulcan^ that the poet$ had sung upon» or had descended 
to posterity with the praise of other men^ that was deserving of credit 
as genuine. For though the Lycians, in the temple of Apollo at 
Patarae^ have a brazen cup^ which they exhibit as a work of Vulcan i 
yet they are not aware that Theodorus and Rhoecus were the first 
who wrought in melted brass." We have> therefore, in these passages, 
the authority of Pausanias, for the conclusion that the warlike weapons 
used in the time of the Trojan war, were made of hammered brass * ; 
which strengthens the inferences I have already drawn from Homer's 
description of implements used in making the shield of Achilles f : but 
the testimony of Pausanias respecting the discoverers of the art of 
casting brass, is applicable only to the. Greeks: for many of the im- 
plements of the tabernacle of the Hebrews were founded in brass 
and silver j;, 300 years before the Trojan war. 

Pliny says, that '^ Cinyra, the son of Agriopa, both invented tyles 
and discovered mines of brass in the island of Cyprus 5 and that Ari- 
stotle supposed that Lydus, a Scythian, found out the ai*t of smelting 
and tempering brass ; though Theophrastus attributes these discoveries 
to one Dela, a Phrygian. Some attribute the trade ia brazen utensils 
to the Chalybians, some to the Cyclopians.'' || 

The evidence I have been able to collect respecting the use of brass 
in edge-toob among the Romans, is neither so- full nor so decided^ as 
that I have advanced respecting its similar application among the 
Greeks. It began to be disused in Italy long prior to the age of the 
most ancient Latin authors, whose works have descended to us. We 
have, however, both the testimony of history and the remains of anti- 
quity to prove, that there once existed in ItiJy a state of society 
somewhat resembling that of the heroic age amongst the Greeks, with 
respect to the use of that metal. 

I have already shewn that the Sabines and Etruscans used implements 

• Id. vol. iii. 1S4 and 801. f See p. 31. 

t Exod. XXX. 27, 28. || Nat. Hirt. vL 56. 
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of brass iu their religious ceremonies. It was the same in Rome. The 
high priest of Jupiter cut off his beard with brazen scissors *. Romu- 
lus, about 7^0 years before Christ, marked out the boundaries of 
Rome, in a circle roun^ the tomb of his brother Remus, with a plough 
upon which he put a brazen share, ** i J'\iiufiic tfiSoKOf tifora x,^K%nv vrm, 
&c." f This ceremony was performed by Etruscans, who had an 
ancient ritual, which they always used in founding cities, temples, 
altars, walls, and gates, as may be seen in Festus, and in the authority 
already cited from Macrobius. Among the spoils which Romulus 
carried from the city of Cameria, was a brazen chariot, which he 
consecrated in the temple of Vulcan. 

Plutarch enumerates only eight of the trades, which Numa incor- 
porated in Rome, the only two of which connected with metallurgy, 
were goldsmiths and braziers]:, the college of the latter of which, 
according to Pliny, was the third in the order of institution : " collegio 
tertio aerarium fabrorum institute" ||. It is, however, probable, that the 
* X«^"'>' mentioned by Plutarch, included blacksmiths^ as the Greeks 
expressed under that term such as wrought in iron as well as brass. 

It has been asserted, on the authority of Liry and Dionysius Hali- 
carnassus, that copper, amongst the Romans, supplied the place of 
iron for many ages, in arms and all kinds of tools and utensils §. Livy 
says, that Servius Tullius, when he instituted the census at Rome, 
divided the people into classes and centuries, and ordained that the 
first class should have *^ a helmet, shield, greaves, and coat of mail, all 
of brass, as a covering for the body ; the offensive armour should be 
darts, a spear, and a sword". % The words of Halicarnassus are, ^^ he 
commanded them to bear Argive shields, spears, helmets of brass, 
.breast plates, greaves, and swords". ** But the evidence here, that 
the spears and swords weire of brass, is, at best, of a negative kind. 

* Serv. on AnidL i. 448. f Plut. Life of Rom. 

\ In his Life of Numa. || Nat. Hist, xxxiv. K 

§ OogueC Orig. of Laws, vol. i. p. 157. f Lib. i. chap. 43* 
** Oxford Edit. 1704. vol. i« p. 212. 
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Indeed, I think, thaA it amoi^nts to a sort of proof that they were of 
iron ; for if they were bot, and Livy:dtd not intend to convey such an. 
idea to a Romatieat^^ why cides' he. tell us that the defensive armpur 
was of brass; biit n^d pai%iculame^the. sort of metal of which the 
offensive armour Was tnstde ^ There can be no dispute but that shields, 
helmets, and the like, were indifferently made of.skins, cloth, and vari- 
ous sorts of metals : most commonly of leather, brass, or iron. He, 
therefore, to record a direct historical fact, mentions the particular 
substance of which the '^ tegumienta corporis" were made ^ but that of 
the '^ tela in hoste, hastaque, et gladius,'' is oot mentioned, because 
every person in his time would naturally infer that they were made of 
iron. ■ • : • . . ; 

ThiJt the inhabitants of Italy did, however, in some period of their, 
history use brazen arms, is confirmed beyond all question^ by the 
great numbers of all sorts of warlike weapons which have, from time 
to time, been dug up in that country. 

" We may assuredly say," says a celebrated antiquary, •* that of 
old, even after the use of iron was known, they made use of brass for. 
arms> and other things, which at this day are all made of ir^n. A 
heap of brazen arrows was found at Rome, the number of which wa^ 
so great, that several boats were loaded with them. They also, madq 
use of brass nails in boats, of so hard a temper, that they coujd drive 
them as well as iron ones: of this kind I myself brought one from 
Italy, taken from the ruins of Porto."* Two-edged tools, of the kind 
called celts, were found in Herculaneum. 

The same observation is also applicable to other countries. Brazen 
swords, spear heads, chissels, and augers, of various shapes, have been 
discovered all over Europe^ as well in parts which were once com- 
prised within the Roman dominions, as in those to which it never 
extended. Count Caylus says, that fourteen celts were foqud under 
a stone twelve leagues from Paris, on the road from Versailles to 

* MoQt&ucon'B Antiq. ExpL vol. ir« p; S7« See also Le Recuel d* Atitiq. par M* le C. 
de CayluB, vol. i. p. 2S7, 238, 261 , and 262, as quoted by Goguet, vol« i. p. 157. . 

K 
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Hoadan, md tftiat some of the number appeared aa if they had never 
been used. Many have also been found near Lyons *. Others on a 
mountain in Spain^ between Lamas del Maoro and C^urcaiai, about 
twelve miles from Oviedo, in 1766 f. I could also bring numerous 
authorities for theifr having been found in Norwi^^ Swedeq, Denmark^ 
and in various parts of Germany and Russia^ but 4he &ct is too well 
known to stand in need of proof. 

But I know of no account in any ancient author, of any of these 
nations Using braeen armour. Strabo doe^» indeed say, in his descrip- 
tion of the armour of the LusitanianSn that '* some of that peqple used 
spears, headed with brass*' % ; and that the Massagetae used '' battle 
axes of brass" |f. But, I conceive, that he gives the latter account on 
the authority of Herodotus, and not from any knowledge he ha4, that 
th^ Massagcltdd, in his time, continued to arm themselves as they had 
done 450 years before. As to *^ some of the Lusitani using spears 
with brazen heads," there is no such account in the continuation to 
Csesar's Commentaries, or in any other ancient author, with w'hich I 
am acquainted. And Diodoiiis Siculua, after describi'ng their shield$j 
expressly affirms, that *' they use bearded iron darts," aqd " have 
helmets tfnd swords like those of the Celtiberians," who *' wore 
brazen helmets, having plumes of a hand breadth in height, and 
two-edged swords, the blades of which were made of the very best 
iteel" §. 

Any difficulty that would arise in this part of the inquiry respecting 
the brazen falces, mentioned in the fourth Mneid^ as used for cut- 
ting herbs with for incantations, has been sufficiently renioved by 
shewing out of Macrobius, that Virgil borrowed his notions on that 
subject from Sophocles. Indeed, there could have been no need of 
illustrating that passage, if brazen implements for cuttiog with had 
been used in the time of Macrobius, or had commonly occured as ^uch 

♦ Archaeol. v. p. 117. f Id. p. 118. 

tUb.iiL p. 106. fl Id. p. 352. 

§ Rer. Atttiq. 1. v.cix. 
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in Latin author9> bmi theie vpm a mysterj in it, and) the comaietttator 
could clear it up only by advancing a sort of parallel costom out of 
the trag^ies of Sophocles and the ancient books of the Tuscan and 
Sabine priests. Ovid also introduces Medea wing braaea fakes in. in; 
cantations^. 

Bat this was not the only thing in which the ingenuity of Virgil 
applied his knpwledg« of die ancient use of brass to the purpose of 
embellisiung his^ poetry. '^ He was not conteiit that the steel ^miMir of 
his time shMMild gleam alone liiraugb the iEneid ; but he soMetiMes in* 
troduced the corruscationii of the brazen swords of Homer, as in this 
verse :— 

" -lEratae micant peltas, micat aereus ensis'* f. 

But the poet probably used the word *• aereus*' here entirely for the 
sake of quantity; for I cannot discover any other place in the Mnei4 
where ^her swords, spears, or arrows of brass are mentioned. The 
shields and body armour are commonly of brass, the swords and spears 
of iron* la the following Hues, 

"^ Vestibulum ante ipsum primoque in limine Pyrrhus 
Exultat, talis et luce coruscus ahena," J 

The ^' luiT ahtTM,"* I think, was giyen from the defensive arsnour 6n)y. 
But in the account of the Amazon Camilla and her attendants, one 
of the heroines is introdneed armed with a battle ase of brass : 

*' .^ratam quatiens Tarpeia securim" ||. 

Her^ theiii^ are three instances produced from Virgil, of his men- 
tioning implements, intended for cmtting with, as being formed of brass: 
one of ihem used in incantations ; the second a sword, where it is proba- 
ble that Virgil wrote " are^^ instead efferreus for the sake of quan- 
tity ^ and the third, the battle axe of a race of heroines, who, perhaps, 

♦ Metam. vii. 22B. ' f ^n. vii. 743. 

i Id. ii, 470. . B *n. xi. 656. 
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never had any other existence, than that which poetry and fable have 
given to them. 

This is the only information I have met with, respecting the use of 
brass in arms and mechanical implements among the Romans, before 
their conquest of Britain. It contains no authority for the conclusion 
ti)at they used brass in edge tools, in the Augustan age. It indeed 
appears to mie, that there is no decisive evidence respecting the aera 
in which they applied it to such purposes. The notice of the brazen 
plough share, used in the Tuscan ceremonies at the foundation of 
Rome, affords no proof that brass, in that age, wasi employed in agri* 
culture ; on the contrary, I think, Plutarch^ by particularising the 
metal of which the share was made, and connecting it with the reli- 
gious rites of a people celebrated in antiquity for the use of such mys- 
teries, meant to convey an opposite idea. But the great quantity of 
arrow heads of brass discovered in Rome either proves that brass was 
employed in arms after the. foundation of that city, or that it had 
been the scite of some ancient town or fortress before the time of Ro- 
mulus. Again, brass was certainly out of use when '' Porsenna, in 
his treaty with the Romans, after the banishment of their kings, ex- 
pressly forbade them the use of iron, except in agriculture :" for the 
prohibition of it in every other thing but agriculture, implies the previ- 
ous use of it in other things. X have already noticed two similar 
occurrences in the history of the Hebrews *. 

Pliny, too, as far as J could discover, in an attentive perusal of his 
Natural History, has no allusion to brazen implements, though he has 
several on the methods of making brass, and the purposes to which it 
was applied in his time -, for it was a great article of luxury in the 
height of Imperial Rome, being then made into candelabra, capitals 
and pedestals of columns, the feet of tables, couches, and beds : also 
into the doors, statues, and various ornaments of temples. Perhaps 
the objection to Camillus havipg brazen doors tp his house was of 
a religious kind, because it was considered an act of impiety to 

* See p. 29. 
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emulate the splendour of the temples in the ornaments of private 
houses *. 

I have already given my reasons for supposing that the Romans 
made their arms of iron before the time of Porsenna, above 500 years 
before Christ. The words of Pliny are, " In foedere, quod, expulsis 
regibus, populo Romano dedit Porsenna, nominatim comprehensum 
invenimus, ne ferro nisi in agricultura uterentur. £t stilo inscribere 
intutum est, ut vetustissimi autores prodideruat." I know of no oth^r 
Latin author who has noticed these facts : they were probably concealed 
because they sounded harshly on a Roman ear. Pliny, however, was 
a native of Verona, which city was founded by the Tuscans ; he was^ 
therefore, perhaps glad of an opportunity of shewing that Tuscany 
was once in a state to dictate terms to Rome. But these are not the 
inferences which apply to my present purpose. The humiliation of the 
Romans was so complete, that they were forbidden the use of iron even 
in the style ; it was then unsafe to use it. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more plain than that iron styles were then in use as well as iron 
armour: indeed Valerius Maximus tells us that Mutius, when he 
entered the camp of Porsenna, was ** ferro cinctus," and the conditions 
of the treaty confirm the probability of his assertion. 

It were easy to collect out of Latin historians and poets, the most 
irrefragable testimony that the people of Rome, through all the ages 
of their authentic history, were in the habit of forging iron into all 
kinds of tools and implements. The viordferrum was synonymous to 
arma, and meant any weapon or tool made of iron. But I shall omit 
all evidence of this kind, and content myself with bringing a few proofs 
from Pliny, and other authors, respecting its general use, and the 
places in which it was procured in Italy, and in the countries of Europe 
most contiguous to Britain. 

* Plinj xxxiv. S. Tac. Anal. iii. Ed. Grron. L 2S1. Cic. Ep. ad Attic Lib. li. Ep. 1. 
Tac Hist. ii. where he mentioDS beast and lead as being used in cramping large stones tOt- 
getber. There are cramps of brass in Trajan's column. 
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" Iron," says Pliny, " » both the best and the worst article of 
human life : for with it we till the ground, we plant shrubberies, we 
set fruit trees, and by cutting away their decayed parts, force the vines 
into a sort of perpetual youth. With this we build houses, we hew 
stone ', we apply ircm to alt other uses. But it is the instrument of 
warsi^ and slaughter, and depredation ; not being used hand in hand 
only, but in a misBile way aitd feathered ; now shot from engines, 
now thtown from the arm, now winged : which I esteem the most 
execrable artifice of human ingeimity. For that desvtb may cooie more 
quicUy to man we fiedge it, and give wings to arrows. But the blame 
cannot be laid upon nature : irameroiis experiments have proved, that 
the fhysicBi properties of iron are innocent.'' 

^^ Mines of iron are found almost every where, inasmuch as even 
£tba, an Italian island, produces it. They are discernable without 
the smallest difficulty, being distinguishable by the colour of the earth. 
Bat the same means are used in smelting all sorts of ores. In Capa- 
docia only there is a question whether it be more aHied to water or to 
earth, since the earth, washed in a certain river, without any other 
preparation, gives iron from the furnace. 

** The different sorts of iron are numerous : the first consists in the 
kind of soil or climate that produces it : some yield a metal that is 
quite soft and akin to lead: some a brittle and brassy sort, to be 
particularly avoided in the use of wheels and in nails, to which the 
former sort is suitable. Another kind only answers in small things, 
such as nails and the studs of greaves ; another is more readify suscep- 
tible of rust > and all these are called strictura^ a word applied a strirt" 
gendo acie, of which other metals are not capable. And there is a 
great difference in furnaces : for in these, the best of the iron (nucleus 
ferri) is refined for edge-tools, and by a different process is solidified for 
anvils, and the heads of hammers : but the greatest difference is in 
the water into which it is dipped while hot ; this being in some 
parts more useful than others, has rendered certain - places famous 
for the excellency of their iron, as Bibilis and Tarioso in Spain, and 
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Como in Italy, though there are no iron mines near them. But the 
palm of excellence is due fo the Chinesie iron before all other kihdd: 
they sen(l it with their garments and furs. The second in. excellency 
is the Parthian : no other kinds of iron but these are formed of pure 
steel : in the rest it is mixed. That in our part of the world welds, 
more kindly. In some places the ore gives this goodness, as in No-^ 
rica : in some the mode of manufacturing, as by the waters of Sulmo : 
for there is even a difference between whetstones for oil and those for 
water iii sharpening, the edge becoming finer with oil. It is also 
strange that, when the ore is smelted, the iron becomes liquid like* 
neater, but, after cooling into spunge-like masses, is brittle. The prac- 
tice is to temper the lighter sorts of iron tools in oil, lest, if dipped in 
vlrater, they be hardened to brittleness.'^ 

'^ iron heated in the fire, unless hardened by blows,, is spoiled. It 
is not fit to be hammered while it is. red, not before it begins to grow 
white. Besmeared with vinegar or alum, it gets the appearance of 
brass. It is defended from rust by ceruse, and gypsum, and liquid 
piitch. This is the mixture which the Greeks call Antipathea. Some> 
indeed, say that this may be effected by a sort of religious charm, and 
that there exists in the town called Zeugma, on the Euphrates, an iron 
chain, with which Alexander the Great had fastened a bridge, the 
riiigs of which, that have been since repaired, are infected with rust,, 
of which the original ones are free." 

Aristotle, speaking of Elba,, says : '* It is an island belongk)g.(K> the 
Tuscans,, which, they now call ^thalia, and in which there are mines 
of brass, of the kinds of which their brazen vessels are at present ma- 
nufactured; but they have failed, and produce nothing at present. In 
the lapse of time, these same mines have, however, yielded, not indeed 
brass as formerly, but iron of that sort^ which the Tuscans use, and 
which they call Popliahian," * probably from its having been manu- 
factured into different soi-ts of implements at Populonia, a (own in 
Tuscany. 

* Axist. Op. ToL L p. 1094* 
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Virgil, ia enamerating the forces of iEneas> has the fdilon^ng notice 
of Elba and its mines, in conjunction with Populonia; — 

" Sexcentos illi dederat Populonia mater 

Elxpertos belli juvenes: ast Ilva trecentos, '^ 

Insula inexhaustis Chaljrbum generosa metallis/'* 

r 

Diodorus Siculus says, that <' iEthalia is in the Tyrrhenian Sea, op* 
posite the city of Populonia, and abo«t one hundred stadia from th^ 
continent. It had its name from a general called jEtbalia, who 
governed it. In it the stone, out of which iron is forged, is dug ; for 
they quarry that sort of mines, with which the island abounds. The 
iron melted from these stones, in furnaces, is divided into pieces resem* 
bling large sponges, in which shape the merchants bring it to market* 
Of this iron, artificers make the various kinds of implements suitable 
for agriculture and the different arts.'' f 

Pliny only says of this island, that it is called «£tbalia by the Greeks^ 
and that it has iron mines j; ; and in another place, that iron is found 
in almost every place, for even Elba, an island of Italy, produces it. § 

Norica, a country at present included within the Austrian domi- 
nions, wa^, in ancient times, celebrated for its iron. Clemens Alexan* 
drinus attributes the discovery of making iron malleable to its inha- 
bitants ||. Its iron was of ^excellent quality^, and the swords made of 
it were in great repute, as appears from the following lines of 
Horace and Ovid :— 

— — ^^ quas neque Noricus 



Deterret ensis, nee," &c. ** 

*' Modo ense pectus Norico recludere." ft 

*' Durior et ferro, quod NoricUs excoquit ignis.^ JJ 

• iBfultb. X. 1. 17S. t Lib. v. c. 5. 

X Lib. iii. c. 6. § Lib. xxxiv. c. 14. 

H Strom. 1. i. p. $65. f Plin. 1. xxxiv. 14. 

*» Hor. Od. lib. i. od. 16. ft ^^V. Epod. xviii. 19. 

%X Or. Metam. lib. xiv. 1.713. See also Zooar. En. V. iiL p. 125, 1. 58, respecting Ferrea^ 
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The Celtic tribes, who inhabited Spain, " used shields of the length of 
a man, and ornamented according to the fancy of the owner. Some 
had them embossed with the figures of animals, in brass, slightly 
raised, as well for ornament as for defence. The head they protected 
with low brazen helmets, on which horns were stamped, or the 
figures of birds or beasts were carved. Their trumpets, after the man* 
ner of savages, were* made to give a* shrill and alarming sound. They 
use iron cuirasses. Some, to whom nature only has given arms, fight 
naked. Instead of swords they wear longish iron knives, hanging from 
their right shoulders in chains of brass. Some over their vests have 
belts of gold or silver. They also fight with darts, which they-^call 
lances, and which have iron heads of about a foot and a half in length, 
and something less than two hands broad. Their swords are not 
shorter than the boar spears of other countries ; and their boar spears 
are broader at the point than swords; these they sometimes make 
straight, sometimes curved, so that they either strike or stab their 
adversaries/' 

*' Some of the Celtiberians have light bucklers, others have round 
targets, of the size of shields. They twist greaves, made of hair, round 
their legs. They wear brazen helmets, with plumes. Their swords 
are two edged, and have blades of the very best iron, and with these 
they carry daggers, about a span long, which they use in close fight. 
They prepare iron for arms after a manner of their own ; for they put 
thin iron plates into the earth, where they let them remain till the 
weakest part is consumed by rust : the stronger part remains, and of 
this the most excellent swords, as well as other sorts of arms necessary 
in war, are made. No shield, helmet, or other sort of defensive armour 
is proof against weapons which have been fabricated by this process." * 
Plutarch, in his treatise on Primitive Cold says, that *' smiths throw 
marble and the chippings of stone upon iron that is hot and ready to 
melt, thereby preventing over much flux, and causing it to cool." I 

* Did. Sic Rer. Antiq. lib. ▼• c.9. 
L 
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suspect that this process, by sapplying tlie iron with carbon, assisted 
in forming it into steel. * 

^^ The Lusitanians use small bucklers made of sinews. These they 
use with so much quickness, that they both ward off blows and arrows 
with them. Their darts are of iron and barbed. They wear a helmet 
and a sword, after the manner of the Celtiberians. They throw their 
darts to a great distance, and with exquisite skill.*' f 

That the Gauls were well acquainted with the use of iron, is suffix 
ciently evident fronai their using inch bolts of it in their ships, and iron 
chains instead of cables, in Caesar's time :|;, who also informs us that 
the Bitnriges, a people of Berry, " drove mines under the mount, which 
his soldiers raised against their city," and that '^ they were the better 
skilled in that art, because they bad large iron mines amongst them ; 
and had the knowledge and use of all sorts of drifts". § A sort of stakes, 
with hooked iron heads, were used by the Romans at the siege of 
Alesia, and these they called Stimuli. || '' The people of Marseilles had 
a sword which they had preserved from the foundation of their city, 
and with which they executed crimhiais. It was indeed eaten with 
rust, and scarcely fit for its office: but it serves to show that even in the 
least matters, all the vigour of an ancient custom is to be preserved.'' % 

Plutarch, in his life of Caios Marius says, that *^ the Cimbrian 
cavalry wore helmets which represented ferocious wild beasts, with 
open jaws and of uncommon shapes : on these they fixed plumes of 
feathers to make them appear taller. They were also adorned with 
breast plates of iron, and their shields were white and glittering. Each 
had a double edged javelin, and in close fighting they used large and 
heavy swords." ** These were the weapons of one of the German 

* Morals. Steph. ed. p. 1757. The same author also says, that iron is one of those things 
which, if dipped in water is made more solid and compact by the cold in proportion to its 
being hotter, p. 1748. See also the Cluet process of maidng steel in niiloe« Magazine. 

t Died. Sic. Rer. Antiq. lib. v. c 9. ^ De BeL GaL iii» 18. 

§ Id.vii. 22. II Id. vii. 68. 

f Val. Max. lib. ii. cap. vi. sec. 7- ** P- 767. 
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tribes, one hundred years before Christ. Lei us- see how it answers to 
the descriptions of other historians. 

Tacitus filled an official situation under the Roman government in 
Germany ; we may, therefore, suppose him to have left us some account 
of the kind of metals which the Germans used in their offensive ar* 
mour ; and accordingly we find him relating, in his account oi the 
manners of that people, that *^ iron did not abound among them, 
which he inferred from the kind of darts which they used. Swords and 
the greater lances were rare among them ; but they bore spears, which 
they cMed frame^ti having i^ort and narrow iron heads, but so sharp 
and convenient, that, as circumstances required, they either closed 
with them or threw. them at the enemy. Their cavalry were content 
with a spear and a target. Each of their infiintry has several missile 
weapons, which they throw to an immense distance.'' This he says of 
the Germans in general : there are a few other scattered hints in his 
enumeration of their several tribes. 

^' The strength of the Catti consists of foot soldiers, whom they load 
not only with arms, but with iron tools and provisions— ^uem super arma 
ferramentis quoque et copiis onerant. The bravest of them, till they 
have slain an enemy, wear an iron ring, which they consider as an 
emblem of ignominy and slavery, and from which nothing but the 
blood of an enemy can absolve them.'' 

<' The tribes of the iEstii inhabit the right coast of the Baltic Sea. 
They speak a language somewbait resembling the British. Iron is 
rare among them, clubs being their chief weapons." 

These extracts are sufficient to prove, that in the time of Tacitus, 

brass weapons were not in use among the Germans. He has no allusion 

to them. But from £ccard aod other German authors, it is evident that 

arms of brass were at one period common in that country, for several 

of them have been discovered in the Holsatian and other barrows, 

which also contain spear heads, hammers, and hatchets, ail of stone ; 

and we know that the mode of burial which had prevailed when these 

implements were committed to tombs» was still common in the time of 

L2 
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Tacitus. " Their funerals," says he, " were without ostentation* They 
attend to nothing more than burning the bodies of distinguished per- 
sons with certain kinds of wood. Neither garments nor perfumes are 
thrown upon the pile ; but the arms of every one, and sometimes his 
horse, are committed to the flames. Earth composes the tomb. The 
pomp and laborious honours of monuments they reject as oppressive 
to the dead." * 

Having seen that arms and implements of iron were in common use 
among the continental nations of Europe, both before and after the 
time of Csesar, it remains that some enquiry be made into the trade 
carried on by the ancients with Britain, and into the history of the 
use of brass, iron, and tin amongst its inhabitants, prior to the invasion 
of their country by the Romans. 

Great Britain and its adjacent isles received the name of The Bret-- 
tanic Isles, from two words bfet — anac, which in the Phoenician language 
signify The Land of Tin : amongst the Greeks they were called the Cas- 
siterides for the same reason, as is evident from these words of Mela, 
'' quia plumbo f abundant, uno omnes nomine Cassiterides appellant ;" 
and these of Pliny ; " Cassiterides dictse k Graecis k fertilitate plumbi." 

In what sera the people who inhabited the shores of the Mediterra- 

* See Luc Phan. lib. ix. 1. 175. and the account of the tomb of Childeric, king of the 
FVanks,. in which his spear, sword, &c. were found. 

f The ancients, and especially Pliny, seem to have supposed that tin and lead were of the 
same species of metals, at least that they were both produced from the same kind of ore ; 
for in speaking of the metal which he calls black lead, he says " Plumbi nigri origo duplex 
est : aut enim sua provenit vena, nee quicquam aliud ex se parit : aut cum argento nasci- 
tur, mistisque venis conflatur : ejus qui primus fluit in fornacibus liquor, stannum appella- 
tur : qui secundus, argentum ; quod remansit in fornacibus, galena, quae portio est tertia 
addita venae ; h»c rursus conflata, dat, nigrum plumbum, deductis partibus duabis.** From 
the same author it is, however, evident that by album plumbum, stannum, and candidum 
plumbum, tin was signified ; for in another place, speaking of lead, he says, ** it is of two 
kinds, the white and the black: the white (candidum) is the most valuable, and is called 
by the Greeks, Cassiteron :^* and ** the white (album) has got the superiority, and in 
the Trojan age, as Homer testifies, was caUed Cassiteron.**— Nat. Hist, xxxiv. 16. 
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uean sea first visited Britain, is exceedingly uncertain. Pliny says, 
that '* Midacritus was the first, who brought plumbum from the island, 
Cassiterides." And Bochart observes, that this name should be read 
Melicartus or Metcarthus, that is, according to Sanchoniathan, the 
Phoenician Hercules, to whom his countrymen attributed the first voy- 
ages to the western parts : ^ for Midacritus is a Greek name, and the 
Greeks, as Herodotus ingenuously confesses, were unacquainted with 
the Cassiterides from whence the tin they used was derived. Many 
are of opinion that the Phoenician Hercules was a contemporary of 
Moses : Bochart thinks their first settlement in Spain was made in the 
time of Joshua, f 

That the ancients derived their tin from Britain and the Scilly islands, 
may be satis&ctorUy proved. The only thing which Herodotus was 
able to speak decidedly upon with respect to the Cassiterides was, 
that they were situated in the ocean,, on the western side of Europe, 
and that the tin and amber imported into Greece, came from these 
remote parts. Polybius, in the third book of his history, promises to 
give some account of the British islands, and the methods of preparing 
tin ; and, that he performed that promise in some of his books that 
have perished, is evident from a passage in Strabo, in which he com- 
pares and criticises upon the opinions of Pytheas, Dicaearchus, and 
Erato^enes, respecting the extent of Britain. Strabo himself calls 
Britain a country rich in tin and lead. Diodorus Siculus says, that it 
is dug up in the island of Britain in rocky ground, and after being 
smelted, is exported to Gaul; and Caesar mentions *^ album plumbum" 
as a product of Britain. 

* An inscription discovered at Maha, on a piece ef marble, and written in Phomician 
and Greek characters, mentionfl the I%oenician Hercules, and is thus translated bj the 
Abbd Barthelemy : The Phoenician :>—<< We Abdassar and Asseremor, the sons of Assere- 
mor, the son of Abdassar, baring made this vow to our Lord Melcrai^ the tutelar divinity 
of Tyre : may he bless and guide us in our uncertain way.'' The Greek thus >^** Diony- 
sius and Serapion to Hercules, surnamed Archegetes*" See Boisgelia's Hist, of Malta, 
vol. i. p> 5. 

t Phaleg,lib.iiLp.l8d. 
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The fact that the ancients derived their tin exclusively from Britain 
and the Scilly islands, furnishes us with a proof that these countries 
were sometimes called the Hesperides and the Oestrymnides. Diony- 
sius Periegetes has the following lines : 

The stern Iberi's wealthy offspring dwell 

In isles, Hesperian called, where tin abounds. 

These Iberi were the Silures, a people who, according to Tacitus, 
resembled the Spaniards. And Festus Avienus evidently alludes to 
Britain and its islands, where he says, that " the Oestrymnides stretch 
far out into the sea, and are rich in mines of tin and lead". * 

I am, however, aware that both Diodorus Siculus and Pliny were of 
opinion that Spain produced tin. The words of Diodorus are " Tin is 
found in many places in Spain, not accidentally, as some authors 
assert; but the report is, th^t it is mined and smelted in the same 
manner as silver and gold. For over against Lusttania, very much tin 
is dug up in islands of the ocean, not far distant from Spain, which 
from their tin are denominated the Cassiterides : much, however, is 

* Concerning the island called Atlantis, which Hoiper describes as a sort of terrestrial 
paradise, and which was afterwards largely written upon by Solon, though there are many 
fabulous things related concerning it in the writings of the ancients, yet it is certain that it 
was situated in the Atlantic ocean, and on the coast of Africa* The Greeks derived didr 
accounts of it from the Egyptians ; for Solon, according to Flatarch, heard its history from 
Psenophis and Senchis, two Egyptian priests. Aristotle says, that it was discorered by 
the Carthagenians, and that it was many days sail from Cadiz. Plato makes it of greater 
extent than Asia and Africa ; but that it was swallowed up by the sea in one night and a 
day ; and Diodorus Siculus says, that it was discovered by certain Phcenicians, who, after 
being many days tossed aboyt by a tempest that overtook them on the coast of Africa, were 
«t length driven to this island. Plutarch, in his lile of Sestorius says, they are two in num- 
ber, separated by a narrow frith of 10^000 furlongs from the coast of Africa. They call them 
the Fortunate Idands. He ^vee a large description of them, and sa3rs that they are the 
same as Homer has described in the fourth book of the Odyssey. Perhi^s all the accounts 
of them are more or less raized with fable ; but they shew clearly enough, that the Egyp* 
tians and Phcenicians at an early period were accustomed to make voyages in the Atlantic 
ocean at early periods of their history. 
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taken from the island of Britain to the opposite shores of Gaul.'' What 
is to be inferred from this account ? Not that tin was really produced 
in the peninsula of Spain ; but in the Cassiterides, which he supposed 
to be islands of that country. Pliny's account is, that ^' tin was called 
by the Greeks Cassiteron, and was fabulously* reported to be found in 
certain islands of the Atlantic ocean, from which it was transported in 
wicker boats, covered with hides. It is now certain that it is produced 
in Lusitania and Gallacia." What he here asserts cannot b^ positively 
deniedf s l>ut if he had no better authority for saying that tin was found 
in Portugal and Gallacia in his time, than he had for pronouncing 
the report^ that tin was found in islands of the Atlantic ocean, to be 
fabulous, his assertion is unworthy of credit. 

I have already noticed that the brazen mirrors, of which the laver 
and its foot were made |, were probably formed of a composition of 

* Pliny probably aimed this censure at Timseus, for in his account of Britain he says, on 
the authority of that author, that ^* within six days sail from Britain there is an island, cidled 
Mictis, in which tin abounds. To it the Britains sail in osier boats, covered with leather.'* 
Diodoras* account, which was also probably derived from Timseus, but more correctly 
stated, is, ** that after the tin was dug out of the rocks and smelted, it was carried, when 
the tide was out, in carts into the island, Ictis, whence it was taken in ships to Gaul, and 
thence on horses, thirty days journey, to the source of the Po ; also to the markets of 
Narbonne and Marseilles.'' I take both this Ictis and the Mictis of Pliny to be the same as 
the Vectis of other Roman authors, and which is now called the Isle of Wight. That there 
diouML be many contradictions in the early Grreek and Roman writers, respecting the situ- 
tion of the country from which tin was then derived, is not to be wondered at, when we 
learn from Strabo, that a Phcenician captain, wrecked his own ship on shallows, in 
order that the same fate might follow a Roman vessel, which followed him for the purpose 
of discovering the place from which that people derived their tin ; for the Cassiterides 
were then known only to the Phoenicians. 

f It is certain that tin is found in the White Ridge of the mountain Cresta di Gallo, 
about a league from Ronda ; but both the mine and the manufactory for tinning iron plates 
have been for some time entirely decayed, on account of the plates costing more than they 
can be imported for into that country from England. The same ridge also contains almost 
every other metal except iron, which is found in great abundance in a limb of the same 
mountain, called the Red Ridge. See Jacob's Travels in the South of Spain, p. 330. 
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copper and tiii : and have shewn that tin is enumerated with gold^ 
silver, brass, lead, and iron, as being in use 1452 years before Christ* 
Isaiah alludes to its being used in purifying the precious metals A. C. 
760; and Ezekiel, 112 years after, says, it was brought from Tarshish 
into the markets of Tyre. From which I infer that the Egyptians, 
before the Hebrews left their country, were acquainted with tin, and 
consequently, that they imported it, by the way of Tarshish, from 
Britain, as the only country where it was to be found, in the same 
manner as the Tyrians did in the time of Ezekiel. 

That the Tarshish or Tarsis of the Hebrews and Phoenicians, the Tar- 
tessus of the Greeks and Romans, and the Gadir or Gades of the 
Carthagenians, were all ancient names for the city at present called 
Cadiz, in Spain, there is no difficulty in proving. According to Eae- 
kiel's account we have seen, that tin was brought from Tarshish to 
Tyre : if the ancients, therefore, had tin from no other country than 
Britain, Tarshish must have been either in Britain, or in some inter- 
mediate country between Britain and Tyre. 

Polybius quotes certain treaties made between the Romans and 
Carthagenians, and which were existing in his time, on tables of brass, 
in the iEdile's chamber, in the capitol at Rome : in the first of these, 
which was made twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded Greece, it 
was agreed, that neither the Romans nor their allies should sail be- 
yond the Fair Promontory, which is a cape in Africa, a little to the 
west of Carthage. In another treaty, in which the Tyrians and Uti- 
ceans were included, it was agreed that " it should not be lawful for 
the Romans to pillage, or trade, or build cities beyond Mastia and 
Tarseius," which were cities of Spain, as appears from the same author, 
where he speaks of the Spanish troops that were sent into Africa, in 
the time of Hannibal : these were " the Thersitae, the Mastians, and 
certain mountaineers of Spain, called Olcades*'. 

Aristotle had heard, that the most ancient of the Phoenicians sailed 
to Tartessus ; and Strabo tells us that where the mouth of the river 
Boetis, in Spain, divides into two parts, it is said that in ancient times 
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there was a city, called from another name of that river, Tartessus*. 
The same account is given by Pausanias^f who also mentions two 
bedchambers of Tartessian brass, as existing in his day, in the treasury 
of the Sicyonians, in Olympia. Appian says, that the temple of 
Hercules, which is at the columns, appears to me to have been built 
by Phoenicians, for Egyptian rites are used in it to this day; and the 
god of this people is not of Theban but of Tyrian origin. Diodorus 
Siculus relates that the Phoenicians, sailing in quest of wealth beyond 
the columns of Hercules, built a city, which they called Gadira: in it, 
among other edifices, they erected a temple to Hercules, which even 
to our time continued to be held in the highest veneration ^. Arrian^s 
account is that the Hercules which was worshipped at Tartessus was, in 
his opinion, the Tyrian Hercules : because Tartessus was founded by 
the Phoenicians, and the temple there is built in the Phoenician style. 
Pliny, from Timoeus, says, " nostri Tartesson apellant, Poeni Gadir'\ || 
Velleius Paterculus thinks they built it about the time of Codrus, or 
1080 years before Christ ^ and Philostratus and others ''call it the 
ancient Gades'\ 

Bochart has collected authorities out of Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, 
Mela, Pliny, and other authors, to shew that Spain, and especially 
Tartessus, were famous in ancient times for the metals, which Ezekiel 
says Tarsis sent to Tyre. In the time of Solomon we know that the 
Sidonians and Hebrews carried on a lucrative trade in gold, silver, and 
other articles, which were probably collected in trading voyages 
along the coast of Africa and Spain, and their cargoes being usually 
completed in the great emporium of wealth at Tartessus, it was^ 
therefore, said that their ships went for these things to Tarsis, or as 
it is usually translated, to Tarshish. 

Aristotle had heard that the most ancient of the Phoenicians when 
they sailed to Tartessus, purchased such large quantities of silver with 

• Lib. ill. p. US. t Post. Eliac. xix. 

-^ Rer. Antiq. lib. Y. c* ?• 

g Lib. V. c 22. Li lib. iii. c. L he says, << Carteia, Tartessos a Gneda dicta.** 

M 
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oil and other nautical trifles, that their ships were neither able to hold 
nor to carry it; they were, therefore, driven to the necessity of making 
their anchors, and such other tackling of their ship, as could be formed 
of metal, into silver, before they quitted the place. 

Herodotus reports that the Phoceans were the first of the Greeks 
who made distant voyages, and that explored Iberia and Tartessus*, 
about 540 years before Christ ; and in another place says, that Coleus, 
a Samian, was accidentally driven beyond the columns of Hercules to 
Tartessus, a port at that time but imperfectly known f. 

After Moses, Homer is the next author who mentions tin J ; but no 
where, that I can recollect, with any reference to the country that pro- 
duced it, or how the Greeks obtained it. Amber, however, occurs three 
times in the Odyssey ||, and in one of the places a Phoenician merchant 
is introduced as endeavouring to sell a chain of gold set with that 
fossil §. Tin and amber also occur in Hesiod^ ; and Herodotus, speak- 
ing on certain geographical: matters, observes : " I have nothing 
which I can relate with certainty respecting those extreme parts of 
Europe, which lie to the west ; nor can I assent to those who tell us 
of a river, which the barbarians call Eridanus, whence it \s said amber 
comes, and which, running northward, empties itself into the sea. 
Neither have I any knowledge of the islands called Cassitrides, from 
whence tin comes to us, for the name Eridanus is evidently Greek, 
and not barbarous ; it was probably given by some poet. But though 
I have diligently enquired into this matter, yet I have not been able 
to meet with any one, who, from his own observation, could describe 
to me the nature of the sea which lies on that side of Europe ^ tin and 
amber do, however, come from these extreme parts." ** 

The Eridanus here mentioned, was probably the Rodaun, which, 
joining with the Motlau, falls into the Vistula near Dantzic, and on 

* Clio. sec. 169. t ^elp- sec. 152. 

X See p. 43. il OdyB.iv-78. xviiL 295. 

§ Odys, XV. 459. 1 Scut, Here- 142. 208. 
•"^ Thai. sec. 115. 
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the banks of which abundance of amber is frequently found. In the 
time of Diodorus Siculus and Pliny, many absurd notions prevailed 
about that river being the same as the Eridanus or Po, in Italy ; and 
about the sisters of Phaeton having on its banks been changed into pop- 
lars» which annually shed tears that became amber ; but they both ridi- 
cule these fables, and Diodorus affirms that ^* amber was got in an island 
called Basilia, which was situated in the ocean, in a part of Scythia^ be- 
yond Gaul. There amber is thrown up in abundance by tempests, 
and it is found in ho other part of the world." Pliny, on the autho- 
rity of Philemon, says ^' it is a fossil, and is produced in two parts of 
Scy thia. Sotacus believed it flowed from certain trees in Britain, which 
he called Electridae. Py theas said, that there was an estuary of the 
ocean, called Metonomon, the borders of which were inhabited by the 
Guttones, a German tribe; and in which there was an island, distant 
from the land one day's sail, and called Abalum ; thither the ^ maris 
rejectamentum' was carried by the waves and hardened: the inhabi- 
tants used it for fuel instead of wood ; and sold it to their neighbours, 
the Teutones. Timasus was of the same opinion, excepting that he 
calls the island Baltia.'* From these accounts it is plain, (1.) that from 
the days of Herodotus to those of Pliny the ancients believed that am- 
ber came out of a country on the north west side of Europe ; and their 
descriptions answer to the islands and shores of the Baltic sea ^ : (2.) that 
the Phoenicians traded into Greece with ornaments of amber before 
the time of Homer : (3.) and consequently that they had some sort of in- 
tercourse with certain people of Germany considerably to the north of 
that part of Britain which produces tin, one thousand years before the 
time of Christ 

That the Britons did not use edge-tools of brass in Caesar's time, is, I 
think, clear, from the following considerations : — 1. Their neighbours, 
the Germans and Gauls, were acquainted with the use of iron; and 

* See theie deductions still farther confinned ia Tacitus' account of the Estii. 

M 2 
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were in the habit of frequent interconrse with them. Many of the 
maritime parts of Britain were inhabited by Belgians. Divitiacus> in 
Caesar's memory, was not only the most powerful prince in Gaul ; but 
had possessions in Britain *. Some of the Belgians, when in danger 
from the Romans, fled into this country f. And the Veneti, who 
lired on the shores of the Bay of Biscay, were expert seamen, and 
both traded to Britain and derived succour from thence in time of 
war J. These and several other notices in Caesar's Commentaries 
prove, that there was a regular intercourse between the Britons and 
Gauls, and consequently, that the arts of each nation were reciprocally 
known to each other, before Cassar invaded Britain. 

2. Cassar says, " the Britons use brazen money and pieces of iron B, 
adjusted to a certain weight, instead of money. The interior of the 
country produces tin, and iron is got on the sea coast, but in small 
quantities i the brass they use is imported/^ Iron, therefore, of their 
own produce and manufacture, was in use among the Britons : the 
brass they had was supplied by foreigners : both were used in money;, 
and if their arms were not sticks and stones, we are forced into the 
conclusion that their swordi^ and spears were made of iron ; for it was 
better adapted for the purpose of arms, than brass, and cheaper, be- 
cause obtained at home. 

3. Herodian says, they wore iron ring^ around their bodies and necks 
by way of ornament, and as a mark of wealth. The G^erman youths^ 
also wore iron rings till they had distinguished themselves in battle by 
killing an enemy. There are also several notices in Pliny respecting 
iron rings as used among the Romans §. 

4. If the Britons in Caesar's time had used weapons of brass, he 
could not have failed to notice it as a singular circumstance: but 

• De Bel. Gal. ii. 4. f Id. ii. 14. 

X Id. iii. 8, 9. 

II Scaliger reads taleis/erreu : some copies have laminis/erreUt and others annuUsferreU^ 

§ Vide Tac de Mor. GftntL and Fbk Niit. Hist lib. xxxiiL c. I , luid x ao tv i i . prooun. 
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tieither he nor Tacitus, though thej frequently mention the spears 
and swords of tlie British, take any notice of the metal of which they 
were formed ; and Tacitus married the daughter of Agricola, from, 
whom he no doubt derived the accounts of Britain, which he has giv^ta 
in the life of that celebrated general. Herodian, Dio Nicasus, and 
other authors, in their accounts of the arms of the Britons, are also 
silent respecting the metak of which they were made: but Mela 
expressly* says, that they were similar to those of the Gaub; from 
which I infer that they were of iron. 

5. Inscriptions to Jupiter Dolichenus have been discovered in 
Northumberland and Monmouthshire, and that god, as may be seen 
in Reinesius, was worshipped ** uhi ferrum nascilur^\ In several parts 
of the county of Durham there are large heaps of iron scoria, especially 
to the west of Lanchester, and in North Tindal ; but whether these 
are the refuse of Roman or more modern furnaces, I have no evidence. 
Lanchester was, however, a celebrated station of the Romans. 

6. All ancient historians agree, that the Silur^s or ancient inhabi* 
tants of Cornwall were of Celtic origin, from the strong resemblances 
in national character which existed between them and the ancient 
Spaniards; who perhaps settled there at an early period in the history 
of the world, for the purpose of working the tin mines, or were 
brought over by the Phoenicians for that purpose ; and we have seen 
that the Celtiberians were well skilled in the manufacture of iron. 
Besides which, how could the Phoenicians trade to Britain for any 
length of time without the use they made of iron, and its being supe* 
rior to brass in edge-tools, being observed by the persons with whom 
they traded ? 

We have seen from Caesar that the Britons imported the brass they 
used ; and this account is confirmed by Strabo, who says^ that Britain 
^' is a country rich in mines of tin and iead^ and in hides, which com- 
modities the inhabitants barter for salt, earthen^ware, and articles of 
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i)Tass'\ * From the first of these accounts we learn, that this imported 
brass was used as money : from the second, that it was brought into 
the county in a manufactured state, probably in kettles and other 
household utensils. 

In Ziphilin's Epitome of Dion Cassius it is said, that the arms of 
the British infantry are a shield and a short spear, on the lower end of 
which is. a ball of brass, to terrify the enemy by its sound when shaken. 
Much of the brass which the Britons imported in Caesar's time, was 
probably in bars ; for there are strong evidences that before his time 
they were acquainted with the art of casting it into implements 
of the kind called Celts, nearly one hundred of which were found on 
Earsley Common,, twelve miles north west of York, " with a great 
quantity of cinders and several lumps of the same metal". Fourteen 
or fifteen of them, shewn to the Society of Antiquaries in 1750, were 
found in a pot, with pieces of metal which seemed to be the same as 
that of which the celts were made. Two masses of copper were also 
found with some celts in Norfolk. Ten pounds weight of them were 
found near Helsdon-hall, in the neighbourhood of Norwich, *' with 
some pieces of copper, that appeared to have been broken off in 
casting." At Fifield, in Essex, in 1749, a large quantity of metal 
for casting these implements was found, and several of them, with 
fifty pounds of the metaU were sent by Earl Tinley to Mr. 
I^thieuller. f 

It is further remarkable in the history of ancient brass, as connected 
with Britain, that the implements usually denominated Celts, and the 
spear heads, and swords, discovered in Britain, as well as the brass 

« Strabo also says, that when the Britons sued for peace and submitted to Augustus, 
duties were laid upon *^ such commodities as were exported and imported from Britain 
and Gaul : such as ivory, bridles, chains, vessels of amber and glass, and other like cheap 
and interchangeable wares". — Chugh** Camden^ vol, iv. p. 200. 

f Arch. ▼.114^116. Gent. Mag. for 1789, p. 799. 
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coins of the Greeks, Romans, and Gauls, were generally made of a 
composition of tin and copper. 

M. Dize, in 1796, published in the Journal de Physique, an account 
of an analysis of twenty-five grains of an ancient dagger,, which con- 
tained tin and copper ; and made several experiments on eight diffe- 
rent sorts, of coins, Greek, Roman, and Giallic, from which it appeared,^ 
that they contained from five-twelfths of a grain to twenty-four grains 
and a third of tin in 100 grains to each, of the old metals, but no other 
metals but copper and tin. * 

Dr. George Pearson, in the same year, gave an account in the Tran- 
sactions of the Royal Society, of certain, experiments upon several an- 
cient weapons and implements, one of which, was a spear head, which con- 
tained nine parts of copper to one of tin,, and a very small proportion 
of silver, which had probably been added accidentally. Three of the 
other instruments were Celts, one of them from Ireland and another 
from Cumberland, and each contained ten parts of copper and one of 
tin : the third had seven and a half of copper to one of tin. 

" Copper, alloyed with certain proportions of tin, affords a metal 
sufficiently hard and strong for chopping tools for many useful pur- 
poses. Of such proportions, namely, about eight or nine parts of 
copper and one part of tin, there is very little doubt all the ancient 
nations, who were acquainted, with the alloys of copper by tin, gene-^ 
rally made their axes, hatchets> spades, chisels,, anvils, hammers, &c. 
These metals united in these proportions, 1 believe, would afford the 
best substitute known at this day for the instruments just mentioned, now 
commonly made of iron. Accordingly, before the art of manufactur- 
ing malleable iron from cast, iron was known at all, or at least prac- 
tised extensively, that is, till within these last 4 or 500 years, the 
alloys of copper by tin must have been generally employed. Accor- 
dingly these Celts may be considered as specimens of the kind of metal 
tools in general use, before the art of manufacturing iron in the man- 
ner just mentioned was discovered. And it is no small confirmation 
of this opinion, that by analysis and synthesis we have found these 
* Philos. Trans, xviil. 57. Journ. de Physique, 1796, p. 37^.. 
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metd,ls to contain, in perhaps, most instances, the proportions of tin 
which renders them most fit for the uses to which they were applied. 
This proportion being considered to be about one part of tin and nine 
parts of copper," * 

Humbold, speaking of the bronze implements used by the Mexicans, 
says ** that several men of great learning, but unacquainted with chemi- 
cal knowledge, have maintained that the Mexicans and Peruvians pos- 
sessed a particular secret for tempering copper and converting it into 
steel. There is no doubt that the axes and other Mexican tools were 
almost as sharp as steel implements, but it was by a mixture of tin, 
and not by any tempering that they acquired their extreme hardness. 
What the first historians of the conquest call hard or sharp copper^ 
resembled the xhxilh of the Greeks, and the aes of the Romans. The 
Mexian and Peruvian sculptors executed large works in the hardest 
green stone (griinstein) and basaltic porphj'^ry. The jeweller cut and 
pierced the emerald, and other precious stones, by using at the same 
time a metal tool and a siliceous powder. I brought from Lima an 
ancient Peruvian chisel, in which M. VauqueUn found 0*94 of copper 
and 0'06 of tin. This mixture was so well forged, that by the closeness 
of the particles its specific weight was 8&15. While, according to the 
experiments of Briche f , the chemists never obtain this maximum of 
density but by a mixture of ten parts of tin with 100 parts of copper." J 

The same author further remarks, that it is a singular coincidence 
that tin, which is so little spread over the surface of the globe, should 
have been used by both continents in hardening copper ; and that tin 
and copper are no way found in the mine naturally mixed, but at 
Wheal, in Cornwall, where they are in equal quantities. || 

* Dr. G. Pearson in Philos. Trans, vol. xviii. p.* 

f Journal des Mines, an. 5. p. 881. 

X Polit. Essays, iii. 115. Also his Vues des Cordel^res, &c. p. 118, 121, 122. 

II Polit. Essays, ui. 116. Dr. Berger, in his account of the Physical Structure of Corn- 
wall and Devon says, there are '* thirteen mines producmg tin and copper ; of which there 
are four in Redruth, four in Gwennap, three m St* Agnes, and two in 8t^ Neot.*' See thef - 
Transactions of the GeoL Soc. vol. i. . 
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It would, therefore, appear, that, to nations unacquainted with the 
use of iron, tin, on account of its property of giving hardness to cop^ 
per, was much more valuable to the ancients than to the moderns. 
And if tin was used by the Romans in the sestertii and dupondarii, 
which were all either of brass or bronze (or of copper alloyed with 
some other metal than zinc or tin), while the ases were entirely pf 
copper, it will follow, that, even among them, tin was of double the 
value of gold; for the Sestertium, which weighed an ounce, was wprth 
four ases, each of which weighed half an ounce. * 

But the ancients were acquainted with other alloys for hi^rdening 
or altering the colour or the properties of copper besides tin. \ Aristotle 
says, ^^ they report that the brass of the Mossy naeci is the brightest 
and the most white, not being mixed with tin, but with an earth pro- 
duced in their country, with which it is smelted.'' Strabo also speaks 
of a ^^silver-like metal, found near Andrea, a town of Phrj^gia, which 
was mixed with copper to imitate orichalcum." " The best mir- 
rors of our ancestors," says Pliny, " were made at Brundusium, and 
con^sted of tin smd copper : now those made with silver are preferred. 
Praxatiles was the first that made them, in the time of Pompey the 
Great. The most ductile copper, live sulphur, and silver, are mixed 
together to form these." f He also tells us, that old household brass 
was used with copper in casting statues ; in other cases, given propor- 
tions of lead, and silver yielding lead, were used : for '' lead added to 
copper, gives to the robes of statues a purple colour". J Much may 
also be seen in the same author respecting cadmia and chalcitis, which 
were either compound ores, which produced brass, or certain minerals, 
used as alloys of copper. 

* See Pinkerton'fl Essay on Medals, vol. L p. ISS, &c. Respecttng the metals of which 
the sestertium and the as were made, the words of Flinj are, ** Summa gloria [leris] nunc 
in Marianum conyersa, quodet Cordubense dicitur. Hoc k Liviano cadmiam maximd 
sorbet et orichalci bonitatem imitatur in sestertiis dupondariisque, cyprio suo assibus 
ccmtentis." 

t Nat. Hist, zzxiii. 9. 

% But this author sometimes evidently confounds lead with tin and other metals. 

N 
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The lute Bishop of Llandaff in melting a Celt found, that '' when in 
a state of fusion it emitted a blue flame, and a thick white smoke, 
which are esteemed certain marks of zinc." In melting it a second 
time no flame or smoke appeared: ^' It was composed, I think, of 
copper, calamine, and tin." * But oxides of copper, with which these 
implements are usually coated, would give both flame and smoke in 
the manner described, f 

Pliny expressly affirms that Aristonides made a statue of a mixture 
of copper and iron, which existed at Thebes in his time. Count 
Caylus also thought that the ancients employed iron in hardening 
their brazen implements % ; and Humbolt says, ^^ the Greeks made use 
of both tin and iron at the same time in hardening of copper". § This 
idea has been treated as absurd and impossible. But M. Vauquelin 
found, that implements not liable to break or yield, might be formed 
of 0*87 of copper, 0-03 iron, and 0-09 of tin. And there can be no 
question, but that iron added to copper in the proportion of about one 
to fifty, makes the copper less malleable, and gives it a reddish hue* 
The ancients probably u^ed arsenic in making their pale-coloured brass. 

As to the uses which the Celts were applied to, there are a grefti 
variety of opinions. Mr. Thorsby ^^ supposes them to have been tbe 
heads of spears or walking staves of the civilised Britons." Mr. Hearne 
thinks them '^ chisels used by the civilised Britons, for cutting and 
polishing the stones they used for their works in this island." Dr^^ 
Borlase adopts Thbrsby's opinion, and takes them to haVe been '' the 
heads of offensive weapons, originally, indeed, of British invention and 
fabric; but afterwards improved and used by tbe principal Romans, 
and Britons." Whitaker holds a middle opinion, and affirms them to 
have been the heads of light battle axes. Dr. Stuk^ly thought they 

* Chein. Essays, voL iv. p. 58. 

f Abridg. of the Royal Trans. zviiL 50. 

X Recueil d' Antiq. Egypt. Etrusque, Ac. torn i. 4to. 1761.. 

§ PoliU Essays,iii .1 15. 
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had been used by the Druids^ for cutting the misletoe and branches of 
oak with. 

** The C^lt," says a learned writer * in the Archaeologia^ ^* has long 
been the ignus fatutis of antiquaries. Much has been written on its 
antiquity, form, material, and uses; probably we may obtain a clue 
respecting the latter, from a consideration of similar instruments, whioh 
have within these few years been brought into this country from the 
South Sea islands, many of which so much resemble our stone Celts, 
both in form and materials, that it is fdoiost impossible to determine 
which is the ancient and which the modern. Our rude forefath^s 
doubtless attached the Celt by thongs to the handle, in the same man- 
ner as modern siavages do ; and, like them, formed a most useful imple- 
ment, and destructive weapon from these simple materials. If I might 
be allowed to hazard a conjecture, I should suppose that the metal 
Celts in our museums were fabricated by foreign artists, and exported 
to this country ; just as we have sent to the South Sea islands an imi- 
tation in iron of their stone hatchet, which is now become so scarce 
as to be deemed an olyect of curiosity even to the natives of those 
countries." 

Speaking of Celts in general. Dr. George Pearson says, '^ they were 
probably instruments used by the ancient Britons, Gauls, and Celtas ;'' 
and respecting their use he adds, ** the most probable opinion is, that 
they were merely domestic tools. Many of the Celts are cast after the 
model of stone instruments, which are confessedly ancient British or 
Celtic chopping instruments.'' 

In the preceding remarks I have used the word brass in its most 
general acceptation, meaning a mixture of copper with tin, zinc, lead, 
or some other mineral, in the form of an alloy. In the following cour 
eluding observations, by brass, I mean a composition of copper with 
zinc; by bronze, copper with tin; and iron and steel are used in their 
proper acceptation. 

* Jos. Hartford, Esq. of StapletoD, Gloucester, toL xit. p. 98. 

N2 
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General conclusions respecting iron. 

1. Meteoric stones, consisting principally of iron in a malleable 
state, probably led mankind to the discovery of iron from its ores. 
To this day large balls of iron stone found in certain parts of Sicily, 
are called thunderbolts, a name they have no doubt received from 
their similarity in substance and shape to the true aerolite. 

2. The Egyptians, in the time of Moses, were well acquainted with 
the use of iron; and all the agricultural and mechanical implements of 
the Hebrews, from that age downwards, were of that metal. In the 
time of David they had it in the greatest plenty, as appears from the 
account of the immense quantity of it, which he provided for the 
temple, which his son built. 

3. The Greeks supposed that iron was first discovered by the burn- 
ing of wood upon Mount Ida, 1438 years before Christ. In the time 
of Homer and Hesiod it was scarce and valuable : but the account of 
the iron money of Lycurgus and the extracts, I have given from 
Herodotus and other authors, prove, that, for more than 400 years 
before the Christian aera, it was plentiful. The account derived from 
the Poliorcetica Commentaria of Daimachus, and contained under 
Lacedaemon ol^Stephanus, gives even the uses to which several kinds 
of iron were applied in edge tools. * 

4. When Caesar landed in Britain, all the nations of Europe enjoyed 
the advantages which arise from the use of steel ; and the Britons had 
iron works of their own. It is probable too that the Egyptians or Phoe- 
nicians had made mercantile voyages to their country, more than 
sixteen centuries before that time. That it was known to the Phoe- 
nicians in the time of Homer, his accounts of amber and tin are 
unquestionable evidence. And there can be no doubt, but that the 

* This passage is quoted at p. 52. Daimachus of Platsea, lived before the time of Strabo. 
Plutarch has copied a very interesting account of a meteor that threw down stones, from a 
treatise, which this author left concerning religion. He also wrote something respecting 
India. See Solon and Publicola compared; the life of Lysander, &c. 
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Greeks and Romans frequented it commonly ever after the destruction 
of Carthage, if not sooner: Pliny indeed says, this country was in his 
time, '^ Clara Grsecis nostrisque monumentis", and he wrote before 
the Romans were extensively settled in the country. * And besides 
their knowledge of iron, and their long intercourse with foreign and 
civilized nations, their old established tin trade is a proof that they 
had been accustomed to work in mines for numerous ages; and there 
is no account tliat implements of bronze are more abundantly found 
in the old mines and rubbish heaps of the tin districts, than in those 
parts of the country which are destitute of all sorts of mines. 

5. If uoKxn^K ciJiifw signify welding of iron, then we have a proof that 
malleable iron was in use in the time of Alyattes, king of Lydia. f 
Perhaps the different sorts of iron, which Pliny calls Stricture, re- 
ceived their name from their being malleable, ^^ a stringendo acie'', 
from binding the edge, i, e, from having the property of welding, 
'' qjuod non iu aliis metallis". The sentence, ^^ moUior complexus 
(i. e. ferri) in nostro> orbe," probably alludes to the same property. 
But though two pieces of common iron, or a piece of iron and steel, by 
using siliceous sand, unite at a white heat more readily than two pieces 
of steel ; yet very highly cemented steel may be readily and very per- 
fectly welded by using finely powdered potter's clay instead of sand : 
and the ancients were acquainted with this process, as appears from 
Pliny, for in describing the solders used for different sorts of metals he 
says, *^ argilla ferro". 

Conclusions respecting bronze^ brass, 8Cc. 

1. Before the flood, Tubal-Cain (i. e. the possessor of the earth) was 
" an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron". Does this pas- 
sage, besides affording us a valuable notice in the history of the useful 
arts, lead us to some knowledge in antediluvian geography. After 

* Plautus, in A. D. 43, was the first of the Romans after Caesar, who came into Britain 
an invader, and Pliny died 35 years after that time, 
t See before at p. 54* 
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the flood. Tubal and Mesecli> sons of Japbet, settled on the borders 
of the* Euxine Sea : In Ezekiel's time, their descendants traded to 
Tyre in '' vessels of brass" ; and by the Greeks were called Tibareni 
and Moschi. 

2. Because Moses mentions metal mirrors and tin, I infer, that the 
Egyptians, before his time, were acquainted with the use of tin in 
hardening copper for edge*tools : consequently, that their most ancient 
arms and mining tools were made of bronze. 

3. x*^^^ ^°d S^^^ among the Egyptians were first made use of at 
Thebes, in weapons for destroying wild beasts, and in agricultural imple- 
ments.^ Hyginus, indeed, expressly affirms that Cadmus, the builder 
of Thebes, discovered as ait that place ; f and Pliny, that he found 
mines of gold on Mount Pangaeus, and the method of smelting it. J 
We have seen that under the first kings of Egypt, gold mines were 
worked with tools of x^^^* ^^ account of the scarcity of iron. In 
the table of Isis, some of the sceptres or spears have heads which very 
much resemble our bronze Celts in shape, § But bronze armour was 
entirely out of use in Egypt in the time of Psammitichus, 670 years 
before Christ. 

4. Weapons of bronze were partly in use in PalsBstine, in the time of 
David, as I have shewn in the account of the armour of Goliah, and of his 
descendant Ishbi-benob. In Greece, about the same age, they were ge- 
neral, as the extracts I have given out of Homer and Hesiod decidedly 

* Diod. Sic. Re. Antiq. i. 2. — In the early history of Egypt, gold appears to have been 
applied to the most common purposes. Many of their temples were almost wholly 
covered with it. A similar profusion of silver was found among the Spaniards, when the 
Phoenicians first visited Tartessus ; and a state of society very much resembling that of the 
Egjrptians, in the time of Isis and Osiris (i. e« about 1740 years before Cfariat) prevailed in 
Mexico and Peru, when they were first discovered, with respect to gold and silver, the 
use of bronze tools and weapons, the state of statuary, and especially in the use of hiero- 
gl3rphics. 

t Fab. 247. 

X Lib. vii. 56. 

§ See Pignorius' Mens. Isiacae Expositio, foL 11, && Ed. Venet. 1605. 
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prove. Even the rasp with which the cheese was grated into the cup 
of wine, which Nestor gave to Patroclus, was of that metal. * Seven 
centuries before Christ, arms of bronze were worn by the Carians and 
lonians ; and when Herodotus wrote his history, the Massagetae made 
their battle axes, and the heads of their spears and arrows of bronze : 
but all sorts of weapons and tools of that metal, were looked upon as 
antiquities in the days of Agatharcides and Pausanias ; excepting in 
things which pertained to religious matters, in which bronze imple- 
ments were employed In the heathen temples long after the Christian 
a^ra. 

5. That the ancient inhabitants of Italy, in common with the people 
of Greece, Egypt, &c. did, at some period of their history, make their 

f edge-tools of bronze, is sufficiently plain from the use they made of 

them in religious matters, and from their being frequently found in the 

\ ruins of their most ancient cities : but they were fallen into disuse in 

the reign ofPorsenna, 500 years before Christ, f And it is probable 
that the nations on the western side of Europe, long before the com- 
mencement of the Christian aera, had begun to disuse brass in arms, 
because we know that in the time of Caius Marius, the Cimbrian 
cavalry wore steel cuirasses; and that the people of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, were acquainted with the art of manufacturing iron in Caesar's 
time. 

• II. xL 6»9. 

f Since this paper was written, I have found a reference to b|[onze weapons in Pliny. 
Speaking of the medicinal qualities of iron, he says : — ** Est et rubigo ipsa in remediis : et 
sic Telephum proditur sanasse Achilles, sive id serea, sive ferrea cuspide fecit. Ita certe 
pio^tur dicutiens earn gladio.'' He doubted whether this healing rust was scraped off a 
bronze or an iron sword, because he knew that in the heroic age, bronze was in use in 
weapons. He could have had no difficulty in concluding that it was not of bronze, from any 
use to which that metal was applied in arms in- his time ; for hia own accounts of iron suffi* 
ciently refute such a notion ; and in the chapter from which this extract is taken, he says >— 
** Medecina ^ ferro est et aKa, quam secandi,'' from which it is plain that surgical instru- 
ments were made of it in his time. — Nat, Hist, xxxiv. 15. Hygin. 101. Paus* Arc. Izr. 
4. Ovid. Metam. xiii. 172. Trist. v. 2, 15. Remcd. Am. 47, &c.. 
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6. The iera in which edge-tools of bronze were in use in Britain, 
cannot, perhaps, be ascertainjd with any degree of certainty. There 
can be no reason to suppose that iron was introduced here while 
bronze was used in Greece : or that the Germans should be acquainted 
with it before the Britons. But when iron became plentiful amongst 
the Greeks, as it unquestionably was in the time of Lycurgus, 900 
years before Christ, it would certainly be cheaper amongst the Phoe- 
nicians than either copper or tin : if, therefore, they traded to Britain 
at that time, it would be their interest to barter steel for the goods 
they came for; and that of the Britons to receive it for edge-tools, in 
preference to coppen The disuse of bronze tools, and the introduc- 
tion of iron ones into this country, was probably gradual. But from 
the above reasons, I would conclude that bronze began to give way 
to iron here, nearly as soon as it did in Greece ; and, consequently, 
that all the Celts, spear-heads, swords, &c. found in our island, belong 
to an aera 500, or at least 400 years before the time of Christ, for 
iron then seems to have been general among all the people along the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

7. The circumstance of implements similar to our Celts having been 
found in Herculaneum, merely proves that the scite of that city was 
once tenanted by men ignorant of the use of iron ; and we know from 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis, that it was founded about thirty years 
before the Trojan war. Also the various culinary and kitchen imple- 
ments of bronze that abound in its ruins, prove nothing more than 
that the ancients had discovered that in warm climates copper or 
bronze is better adapted for such purposes than iron. I apprehend 
too, that nothing more can be inferred from the fact, that both Celts and 
undoubted Roman antiquities have been met with at Ladbrook, in the 
middle of the town of Old Flint, than that the Britons had occupied 
that situation either as a fortress or a town before the Romans settled 

in it. 

8. That the Celts were not imported into Britain is plain, from 

moulds for casting them in, and pieces of crude bronze being 
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found in places wfaere^ from the cinders that were with them, they 
appeared to have been cast If the bronze of which they made them 
was imported, it is probable that the people, who supplied them with 
it, exchanged it for tin, one of the articles of which it was composed. 
But it cannot be supposed that a people, whose country abounded with 
copper, should be ignorant of the art of working and smelting it, at a 
time when they were mining and manufacturing tin, lead, and iron. 
The aes, which Caesar says they imported, and the x*'^*>/*«^«i which 
Strabo mentions, were probably nothing more than vessels of copper 
or bronze, which foreign merchants bartered among them for hides 
and metals. 

9. It has been shown that the sceptre or rod of Moses, and many of 
the utensils of the tabernacle of the Hebrews, were of brass ; but none 
of them of iron. The Greeks and Romans borrowed a great part of 
their religious worship out of Egypt, where it is probable bronze, as 
the first metal which assisted in the arts of civilized life, was held in 
religious veneration ; and iron, as a more modern discovery, in reli- 
gious abhorrence. We accordingly find in Hesiod> that iron was pro- 
hibited in certain religious rites ; and Accennius, on the word ^* ahenis" 
in the following lines from the iEneid, 

'^ Falcibus et messae ad lunam quaeruntur ahenis 
^* Pubentes herbae, nigri cum lacte veneni," 

says: ** Quia nefas id ferreis facere," Does not this custom justify 
the supposition that the *^ aurea falx,*' with which Pliny says the 
Druids, at certain seasons, cut the misletoe, is an error for *^ aerea falx V* 
and, consequently, that bronze implements were antiquated in his 
time in all common uses in Britain, and only employed in the religious 
rites of the Druids ? 

10. The extracts, I have given out of Homer and Aristotle, prove, 
that the Phoenicians were in the habit of bartering their toys and bau- 
bles for valuable commodities in Greece and Spain ; I would, there- 
fore, infer, that they exchanged trifles of that sort amongst the Britons 

o 
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for tin ; wi, . consequently, that the articles of jewelry, found in our 
most anci^t tombfi, are of Pbcenician manufacture. 

11. I>r. G. Pearson'a opinion respecting the uses to which the CeUs 
were applied^ is very natural and probable. The wedge-like shape of 
Figs. 7f &> 9) and 10;, Plate II. evideotly points out the use they naight 
b^ put to in splitting wood« for the wattled houses, and osier canoes of 
the ancient Bcitons ; and, with wooden hails, they would answer the 
purpose of chisel^ in hollowing canoes froim the truxiks of trees, making 
woodeoi howls, &c. ; the strength and shape of their edge being excel*- 
lently adapted for such purposes The implements Figures 11,12, and 
13, on the same plate, were unquestionably used as gouges ; and I 
found som^^ which I made of the same shape and materials, answer 
that office exceedingly welJ> even in old oak. The two broken pieces 
of broiize>. Fig.. 14, were probably bosses of a shield : they are thick ia 
the middle, and thia at the edges. All the spear heads and other im- 
plements we of bronze, the tin being ia the several proportions from 
oiie^ixth, to one-tenth of the copper, excepting in Number l3, which 
is Qfpol metals k e. copper alloyed with about one-third c^ its weight 
of lead. 

12. The sword, Plate IV. Fig. 3. found in Ewart Park;, is also of 
bronze. From the manner in which it was found *, and the angular 
gashes in its edges, which appear to have been made by a weapon • 

similar to itself, it would appear that it had been concealed immedi- ' 
ately after an action ; for these traces of hacking might have been 

readily dosed up. with a hammer, if its owner had ever had the least ^ 

leisure to repair it after they were made. * 

JOHN HODGSON. j- 

« See^before at p. 1& h 
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An Extract from Memoranda respecting tke Discovery of an oftcient Stone 
Coffiny in the Church-yard of Ckatton, Northumberland, bjf the Rto. 
Joseph Cook, of Newton Hall, Vicar of Chatton, 8(c. 



On the sixth of March, 1814, as the se)tton of Chatton Was diggii^g 
a grave on the north side of the church of that place^ he met with a 
stone about ten inches below the surface of the chufch-yard, and in 
breaking it to proceed with his work, a human skull shewed itself, 
lying in water, and surrounded with stone work. The cover was com- 
posed of three stones of nearly equal size, joined together with short 
iron cramps, embedded with lime and lead, and neatly bevelled off at 
the sides and ends« The shell, or excavated part of the coffin, wa& 
nearly full of water. The skull was not lying in the nich or curvature 
made for itj but in the place of the chest: it was nearly perfect^ only 
the under jaw, being wanting. The teeth of the upper jaw were a full 
set, and quite perfect. The thigh bones measured eighteen inches. 
All the mud wad carefully filtered off from the contents of the coffin, 
but no relic of metal, or of any other description, was found. 

At first I conjectured that this coffin, on account of its lying so 
near the surface, had been removed out of the church or chancel, 
when they were rebuilt in 1764: and the recollection that nearly 
two-thirds of the chancel had been excavated, under my own inspec- 
tion, to the depth of nine feet, in 1804, for a vault for the family of 
John Wilkie, Esq. of Hetton, in this parish, without the least trace of 
any kind of sepulture appearing, would have assisted in confirming 
me in that idea, had I not satisfied myself by enquiring of people, 
who remembered the rebuilding of the church, that though several 
coffins were at that time removed out of the chancel, nobody recol- 
lected having either seen or heard of this of stone. 

O 2 
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Some time after this discovery, I gave directions that the coffin 
should be raised from its bed, and placed in safety in the church ; when 
the persons employed in the operation found, at its eastern end near 
the bottom, a curious ancient spur, evidently that of a warrior: it had 
been of steel, and was much wasted with rust. The radii of the goad 
or rowel measured half an inch. Nothing more was then found. 

On Easter-eve, in the same year, I employed two steady men to 
dig and trindle the earth adjacent to the bed of the coffin. They 
found one small silver coin lying near the head of it, and several 
pieces of ornamented brass and iron work : the brass nearly decom- 
posed to copperas, and partly to black earth, of which there was a 
considerable quantity. In the same place, fragments of pottery, ap- 
parently portions of an urn, were found, and also masses of putrified 
matter, and a great deal of baked or burnt earth. I directed the men 
to dig full four feet west of the caffin, and, as far as they went, por- 
tions of these articles, lying in a regular strata, were found, from two 
to three feet below. the surface. 

The penny was one of Robert Bruce's. The relics of ornamental 
brass and iron work, were probably the remains of the helmet of the 
warrior who was interred in the coffin. In 1318 Robert Bruce and 
his adherents had been excommunicated by the Pope, for contumacy 
to his Higbness's messengers, and having assaulted and taken the for- 
tress of Berwick, as well as those of the castles of Wark, Harbottle, and 
Mitfofd, and laid waste all the intervening country, * it is probable 
that this warrior now alluded to, fell at this juncture; and that the 
vicar of Chatton, on the strength of the above named papal anathema, 
refused sepulture to his remains, in any other part of the consecrated 
ground, than that of the north side of the church, the place in those 
times allotted, I believe, for the unhallowed interment of excommu- 
nicated unfortunates. 

JOSEPH COOK. 

* Smollet's Hkt. of Eng. vol. iii. p. 258* Hume, vol. ii. p. 262, S72. Encjc. BriU 
Art. Scotland, sec. 178, 179. 3d. cd. 
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An Account of the Opening of an ancient Grave near Denton^ in the 
County of Northumberland; and some Notices respecting an Arrow 
Head of Flinty by Mr. EDWARD WOODHOUSE, of Scotchwood. 



The small urn and arrow-head of flrnt, which I presented to the New- 
castle Antiquarian Society some time ago, through the medium of Mr. 
Stanton, were found in the under-mentioned situations. 

About two years since I found the urn in the most elevated part 
of a field, in the occupation of my father, a little more than a quarter 
of a mile south west of the Roman wall, and almost in a direct line to 
the same point from Denton Hall, three miles west of Newcastle, in 
the county of Northumberland. A large stone had, for several years, 
obstructed the plough, and on raising it I found three enclosures, 
about two feet in length, and from twelve to eighteen inches in 
breadth ; they were each composed of four flag stones set on edge, 
about eighteen inches deep, the uppermost edge of each stone level 
with the surface of the ground. The longest stones ranged south west 
and north east. There was a space of about twelve inches between 
each, filled up with tumbling stones, apparentfy to support the flags, 
and keep them upright ; the same occurred at the extremities. The 
centre enclosure contained the urn, the bottom of which was about 
the same depth, as the edge stones; the remaining space within was 
filled up with very fine soft yellow sand, almost to the surface. The 
urn contained a substance very much resembling (what is commonly 
called) shag tobacco.* The eastermost one was quite full of bones, 
the greatest part of them, from time, reduced to white powder. I 

* Tke capacity of this urn is about a quart of wine mea&ure. 
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found many pieces from a quarter of an inch to an inch in length. 
The whole were so much decayed, as to render it impossible to ascer- 
tain whether they were human or not. There was nothing found in 
the westermost division, but the same kind of sand as that in which the 
urn was placed : it was quite of a different nature to any of the soil in 
the field. 

To the best of my recollection the arrow was found about fifteen 
years ago, upon that part of Lanchester common, called the less im- 
proveable part, about a mile and a quarter west of the village of West 
Butsfield, in the county of Durham. It was a part of the common 
purchased by my father, now called Woodburn Farm. At that time 
it was entirely covered with the various kinds of heath natural to this 
island. After pairing and burning, which is generally the first opera- 
tion in the cultivation of this kind of land, it was afterwards ploughed.; 
some time after which the arrow-head was found upon the surface, 
washed quite clean by the previous rains. There was not the least 
trace, or smallest vestige of this land ever having been in cultivation 
before. 

EDWARD WOODHOUSE. 

Might not the eastern division of this area contain the hones and ashes of a person, who 
had fallen in some battle ; and the urn in the centre division, some manuscript roll on papy- 
rus or bark, containing an account of the conflict in which he fell ? Or perhaps more 
possibly, the person interred here might be of some religious order, and the contents of the 
vm a book on matters relative to his profession. When Numa Pompilius was buried, hit 
body was put into one area, or coffin of stone, and his sacred books into another. He died 
before Christ 670, and 485 years afterwards, when one Terentius, a writer, was improving 
a piece of ground, near the Janiculum, he struck upon these coffins in which the books, 
which were made of papyrus, were remaining in a perfect state. Pliny says, he derived 
this account from Cassius Hemina, a very ancient annalist, who to the question of persons 
who wondered, how it was possible that the books could have lasted so long, gave this 
reason i'— '' Lapidem fuisse quadratum, circiter in media area vinctum candelis quoqud ver- 
sus. In eo lapide insuper libros impositos fuisse: propterea arbitrarier eos non computruisse. 
Et libros cedratos fuisse : propterea arbitrarier teneas non tetigisse. In libris scripta erant," 
&c. — Nat. Hist. xiii. 13. See also Plutarch's Life of Numa. Valer. Max. 1. i. c. i. sec. 
12. and Varro quoted by S. August, de Civit. Dei, J. H. 
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Some Account cf a Saxon Inscription, on a Stone found near Falstone, in 
the County of Northumberland, in a Letter to ROBERT SpeaRMaN, 
Esq. of Saving Shields, from the Rev. James Wood, Minister of 
the Scotch Chapel at Falstone. 

The Antiqtrarian Society of Newcastle upon Tyrie, instead of a 
copy of the inscription which they enquire after, are heartily welcome 
to the stone which bears it. I will send it by the carrier as soon as I 
can. This expedient will, I think, answer most of the queries which 
accompanied your Tetter. 

I farm about an acre of land in Hawkhope-hill, belonging, to 
Thomas Ridley, Esq. of Pfeirk-end ; it lies on the north side of the North 
Tjnae, and was formerly divided into two patches, by a low sloping 
bank, overgrown with thorns and brambles. About six years ago I 
employed labourers to clear this bank for cultivation 3 and then and 
there the stone in question was founds about three feet from the sur- 
face. It is a kind of grey freestone, rather smooth on the one side, 
having the inscription on the other, about a foot long, and in the form 
of a bar of lead from the smelt mill. No vestiges, however, of a church, 
or burial-ground, at or near the place can be discerned.* The 
English and Scots chapels of Falstone are both within a quarter of a 
mile of the spot where the stone was found ; but, so far as I can learn, 

* Mr. Wood, in 1814, pointed out to me the field in which this stone was found; and 
« Ruins^' are marked upon it, in Armstrong's large map of Northumberland. By the form 
of the Burface of the back part of the stone it appears that it has been broken off a larger 
stone. I suppose it to have been a part of the ornament of the capital of a Saxon column. 
In the annex^ed engraving it is given in its true size. The smaller figure represents its ends. 

J* Ii* 
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neither of these edifices can have any claim to antiquity, the first hav- 
ing been founded about 90 years ago, and the last about 110. 

Within the bounds of this chapelry of Falstone and its immediate 
vicinity, there are some houses consisting of very thick waHs, with 
stone vaults below, which have evidently been erected for the purpose of 
defending the possessors of them, and tlieir cattle, against the depreda- 
tions of the neighbouring moss-troopers. Here, too, are some remains 
of ancient castles ; but we have no authentic account concerning them, 
and tradition, you know, is not to be depended upon. Wonderful 
stories, indeed, are told of them. Tarset-hall, for instance, on the 
north side of the Tyne, and Dally-castle, on the south, may be about 
a mile distant; and there is, they say, between the two, a subter- 
raneous road cut out, even below the bed of the river. Less than half 
a century ago vulgar superstition, it is said, has been so quick-sighted 
as to discern horses and chariots driving between these two old castles 
at midnight. 

Tarset-hall, together with a vast extent of land about Tyne-head, 
are reported to have been the property of the Cummins ; and tradi- 
tion makes up a marriage between an heiress of this domain and one 
of the house of Northumberland ; and consequently, the estates remain 
to this day in the present noble family. 

JAMES WOOD. 
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An Account of the Seal of the last Treasurer of the Augustine Mona- 
stery at Canterbury^ in a Letter to the Reverend Wm. Turner, by 
James Gomme, Esquire, of High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. 



1 HE following is an account of a seal in my possession, which be- 
longed to the last Treasurer of the Augustine Monastery at Canterbury. 

The legend is %' C|l)€dSU3E9E3(^: ^S>Bx dC3l: 

9««adCaiB3l : Ca JSCaaE3l€ ja : in English— « The seal of 
the Treasurer of the Monastery of St. Augustine at Canterbury." 

In the upper compartment is the prior in the act of blessing. He 
has a mitre on his head as presiding over a monastery, whose superior 
was entitled to wear one; these sat in the House of Peers as possessing 
baronies, but their number does not appear so fixed as the prelates. 

The crozier is turned inward to distinguish him from a bishop. 

Below are the arms of the priory (the same now used by the Deans 

P 
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of Canterbury) ; but to identify in whose priorate the seal was made, 
and no doubt to prevent future forgeries^ the letter G. is placed in the 
centre of the cross. 

The large keys in saltier are allusive to the office of treasurer; 
the two figures which stand on the bottom of the keys are two monks, 
with musical scrolls in their hands, from which they appear to be sing- 
ing. The small dots about the field of the seal are only ornaments, 
and to fill up. The three stars on the top and on the sides of the 
shield of arms, probably have some- precise meaning relating to the 
prior, or may be parts of his own paternal armorial bearing. 

The date of the seal may be nearly fixed from the following account : 
Thomas Goldstone was prior for twenty-four years, eight months and 
ten days, says his epitaph; he died Sept. 16, 1517- He was highly 
trusted and employed by King Henry VII. It might have been sup- 
posed the seal of the treasurer in his time ; but it was most probably 
cut in the priorature of his successor, 

Thomas Goldwell, D. D. of Canterbury College, Oxford. This respect- 
able man was the last prior. After presiding here twenty-three yeare, 
he witnessed the dissolution of the monastery, signed the surrender, 
and probably with this seal. He received a small pension and died in 
privity. A stall in the cathedral of Canterbury, adjoining the priory, 
was offered, but he refused it. 

We must give the seal in the time of Goldwell instead of Goldstone, 
for this reason : it must naturally be supposed, that in every priora- 
ture, there would be a new seal for the treasurer of the monastery, and 
that when the new seal was delivered, the old one was surrendered 
and broken, to prevent its being used. At the dissolution, the seal 
could be of no possible use : it was, therefore, either flung aside as use- 
less, or Dr. Goldwell kept it in the hopes of the religious houses being 
restored. 

JAMES GOMME. 

High Wycombey Uth Jan. 1815. 
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Remarks on the Inscription to the Zodiacal Ceres, lately discovered at 
• "Caervorran, on the Roman IVatl^ in a Letter to the Rev. John 

Hodgson, - ASi?c. by George Stanley Faber> J5. D. Rector <)f 

Long yezoion, in the County of Durham. 



IMMINET LEONI VIRGO CAELESTI SITU, 
SPICIFERA, JUSTI INVENTRIX, URBIUM CONDITRIX, 
EX QUrS MUNERIBUS NOSSE CONTIGIT DEOS ; 
ERGO EADlfiM MATER DIVUM, ?AX, VIRTUS, CERES, 
DEA SYRIA, LANCE VITAM ET JURA PENSITANS. 
IN CAELO VISUM SYRIA SIDUS EDIDIT 
LIBYiECOLENDUM INDE CUNCTI DIDICIMUS. 
ITA INTELLEXIT, NUMINE INDUCTUS TUO, 
MARCUS CAECILIUS DONATINUS MILITANS 
TRFBUNUS IN PRAEFECTO DONO PRINCIPIS, 

See Plate lY. Fig. I. 

IVIarcus Csecilius, the author of the curious inscription to Cered, 
lately discovered at Caervorran, on the Roman wall, identifies that 
goddess with the. zodiacal constellation Virgo: and, both in this iden^ 
tification, and in the character which he ascribes to her, he displays 
an intimate acquaintance with the old theological notions of the 
Gentiles. 

I. He pronounces her to be the corn-bearing divinity, the inventor 
of justice, the founder of cities, and thence the author of the worship 
of the deities. Such being her character, he determines her to be the 
same person as the Universal Mother of the Gods ; the same also as 

Pi 
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the Syrian goddess, respecting whom we have a curious treatise from 
the pen of Lucian ; and, viewing her under her benignant aspect, as 
contradistinguished from that vindictive aspect which she bears under 
the name of Demeter-Erinnys, he celebrates her as being essential Peace 
and Virtue. 

1. The old mythologists agree, that Ceres, Cybele, Venus, the Syrian 
goddess Derceto, the Phoenician Astarte, and the Egyptian Isis, were 
all one and the same deity : and this deity they describe, as compre- 
hending within hei^ womb all the hero-gods, and as either bearing the 
form of a ship or as closely connected with one. She is also said to \}e 
the same as the Universal Mother Earth : but then there was a notion, 
that the earth itself resembled in form a vast ship, and that it floated 
upon the surface of the great abyss. She is further identified with the 
moon ; but, if we inquire in what manner, we shall still find the pre- 
vailing idea of a ship again apparent. The boat of Isis, within which 
the Egyptian Osiris was inclosed, exhibited the semblance of the lunar 
crescent : hence, with mystical indifference, he was said either to have 
entered into a ship, or to have entered into the moon ; a mode of 
speech which Plutarch obviously explains to mean only that he entered 
into a boat shaped like the moon. Hence, as a ship was the symbol 
of the great mother, the lunar boat or crescent was made her astrono- 
mical representative. 

2. Just the same ideas have prevailed both in Hindostan and in 
ancient Celtic Britain. The Isi and Iswara of the Brahmins, are 
plainly the Isis and Isiris of Egypt ; for Osiris, as it is well known, 
was perpetually written Isiris. At the time of an universal deluge, 
Isi assumes the form of the ship Argha, and thus conveys Iswara over 
the ocean; precisely as Isis is acknowledged to be the same as the 
lunar ship Argo, which bore Isiris over the inundation of the Nile, by 
the Egyptians denominated Oceanes : and, when the waters retire, Isi 
and Iswara fly away in the shape of two doves. In a similar manner, 
the British Ceridwen or Esaye is fabled, to have once taken the form 
of a ship well stored with corn, and thus to have conveyed her mystic 
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consort over the great deep, when the whole earth was laid under 
water. 

3. Thus the great mother was the Dea Spicifera : thus, as the inun- 
dation, with which we ever find her connected, is said to have been 
an act of retributive justice, she was viewed as the goddess of justice : 
thus, as a preserver of her allegorical children, and as a destroyer of 
the wicked, she was universally beheld under the double aspect of a 
benignant genius and of a relentless fury : and thus, since a new period 
was thought to have commenced with her own figurative birth from 
the ocean, surrounded by aquatic animals and attended by doves, she 
was esteemed the builder of all subsequent cities, and the institutor of 
all religious worship. 

II. What Caecilius says respecting the star of the Syrian goddess 
alludes, I conceive, to the star of Astart^ or Astoreth, which is men- 
tioned by Sanchoniatho, and of which Nonnus says so much in his 
curious account of the Phoenician Beroe or Berith. That poet gives 
just the same account of his Beroe, that Caecilius does of his Ceres- 
Virgo. 

Astoreth was the Virgo-Astrfea of the Greeks : and, however contra- 
dictory may be the two characters of a virgin, and an universal mother 
of the hero-godSf these two apparently discordant characters were, 
nevertheless, perpetually applied by the old mythologists to the same 
person. The goddess of the lunar ship was said to be the parent both 
of all the gods, and even of the whole world : but then she was often 
likewise said to have born her ofispring without the co-operation of 
any husband. When her character was viewed under this aspect, she 
was, of course, esteemed a virgin. 

III. But it is time to consider her elevation to the sphere in the 
zodiacal catasterism of Virgo. 

1 . This constellation was variously thought to represent Themit^, or 
Astrea, or Ceres, as we find from the old writers on poetical astro- 
nomy : but all these were one and the same character, the goddess of 
the ship ; who, in allusion to her elevation to the sphere, was feigned 
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by the poets to have flown froqi earth to heaven, at the precise epoch 
of the deluge. 

The arrangement of the present constellation, and indeed of the 
whole zodiac, must inevitably be ascribed to the roost remote anti- 
quity : for, since the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Hindoos, use the 
very same zodiacal signs, and place them in the very same consecu- 
tive order ; such an arbitrary coincidence cannot be ascribed to mere 
chance. They plainly must have all derived their zodiac from a common 
origin : and, since the only connection (with which we are acquainted) 
of the Hindoos with the Egyptians, is through the mean of the Indo^ 
Scythic Shepherd-Kings, and since the Greeks were doubly connected 
with Hindostan and Egypt, through the means of the Pelasgi or Palli 
from the north-east, and of the Danai and Cadmians from the south- 
east ; their common zodiac must have been constructed prior to the 
emigration of the Pallic Shepherds from Upper India. Now, as the 
shepherds continued several years in the region of Babylonia, where 
they established themselves about the close of the first Assyrian dy- 
nasty, and as they entered Egypt six years before the birth of Abraham, 
we shall find ourselves compelled to ascribe the common zodiac of 
Greece and Egypt and Hindostan, to an era considerably prior to the 
birth of that patriarch. But this will bring us so near to the dispersion 
from Babel, that we have great reason to believe the zodiac to have 
been originally constructed by the astronomical Chaldeans in the time 
of Nimrod. Such an opinion will lead us to assign the rise of idolatry 
to the same era: for, the zodiac being altogether founded upon the 
prevailing system of paganism, the system itself must have existed prior 
to the construction of the zodiac. Accordingly, we find the same 
system established in every quarter of the globe, which could not have 
happened, unless the system itself had been excogitated previous to 
the dispersion. 

2. With respect to the particular constellation of Virgo, the Greeks, 
who supposed it to represent their Astr6a or Ceres-Demeter, depicted 
th^ female figure as a woman bearing ears of corn and a blazing lamp. 
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the latter in reference to the Eleusinian mysteries : the Egyptians, who 
pronounced it to represent their Isis, whom all the old mythologists 
identify with Ceres, depicted the female, as a woman holding ears of 
corn and the sistrum : and the Hindoos, who still claim it as the zodi- 
acal representative of their lsi> depict the same female figure, as a 
woman holding ears of corn and floating on a raft, agreeably to the 
notions which they entertain of their navicular goddess, in the cha- 
racter of the genius of the ship Argha. This last I take to be the 
primeval and authentic form of the pictured constellation : and, as the 
ship of Ceres and of Isis was no less familiar to the Greeks and the 
Egyptians, than the ship of Isi to the Hindoos, I feel strongly persuaded, 
that the two former nations once painted the constellation in the same 
manner. 

3. I may add, that the ram of the sphere is Ammon or Dacsha: the 
bull, Isiris, or Iswara, or Molech, or Zeus : the lion, Mithras : the 
piscine goat or Capricorn, Egi-Pan: the water-bearer, the Dea Multi- 
mammia : the fishes, the companions of the Syrian- goddess, when she 
was born from the floating eggy surmounted by doves ; or, when the 
constellation is depicted as a woman ending in the tail of a fish,, the 
Syrian goddess Derceto herself: and so forth. It is not unworthy of 
notice, that some supposed aquarius to be Deucalion, because he lived 
at the time of the flood. 

In making these remarks, I have thought it superfluous to give any 
references ; because the subject is treated so very much at large in. mj 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry, with which I find the inscription of Caecl- 
lius to Ceres in the most perfect unison. 

G. S. FABER. 

L/mg Newton, Nov. 3, 1816. 
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An Enquiry into the Antiquity of an ancient Entrenchment^ called 
Wardley, in the Parish qf JarroWy and County of Durham^ by the 
Rev. John Hodgson, Sec. 



Wardley, in the parish of Jarrow, is a place of considerable anti- 
quity, and probably derives its nanm^rom a deep fosse or entrench- 
ment, which surrounds a plot of ground, on which, in former times, 
the priors and monks of Durham had a camera or summer residence. 

The dimensions of the entrenchment are as follow, viz. : — A, Plate 
the area within the ditches, containing six acres and thirty-five perches* 

B B B, the ditch, which is every where very perfect, excepting at 
p, where it has been filled up, and a road leads across it. 

C o c m, a mound of earth on the outside of the ditch, which is still 
very perfect. 

The length of the sides of the entrenchment is, from a to b, 149 feet ; 
from b to c, 99, and c to d, 1 12 — together, 211; from d to e, 143 ; and 
from e to a, 197 feet. 

The breadth of the ditch from a to f, is 1 1 feet ; from g to h, 13 ; 
from b to i, 8i j from c to k, 9; from 1 to m, 8 ; and from n to o, \3. 
Its depth at b i is 6 feet; and a bridge crosses it at c k, 1 m. 

The form and size of this entrenchment, and its contiguity to the 
[..eam Lane, a part of the Roman way, called Wreken Dyke, which runs 
between Lanchester and the stations at Jarrow and South Shields, are 
in favour of its Roman origin ; but I have not been able to learn, that 
any Roman antiquities were ever found in it. It is certain that no 
traces of Roman masonry exist within its area. If, therefore, it was 
ever a camp of that people, it was one of the kind which they called 
Estiva, from their being occupied only in summer. 
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In the year 995, the bishops and monks of Cuneacester» on account 
of the ravages of the Danes, removed the body of St. Cuthbert from 
that place to Rippon. '' But peace being established in three or four 
months, as the monks were returning from the former place with the 
sacred body, and had got into a place called Werdelau, in the eastern 
country, near to Durham, the carriage, on which the shrine containing 
the holy remains was carried, became restive and immoveable. All 
additional assistance was unavailing ; to every new accession of strength 
it continued immoveable as a mountain, plainly shewing, that ihe 
incorruptible body refused to be taken to the place where it had been 
before. But the monks were at a loss whither they should carry it ; 
for the place on which they then were, was in the middle of a plain 
and uninhabitable. The Bishop, therefore, addressing the people, 
commanded them to seek directions from heaven, for their future 
conduct by fasting, watchings, and prayers, during three days. The 
event was, that it was revealed to a monk called Eadmer, thai the 
body should be removed to Durham, which was accordin^y done." * 

I am aware that some objections may be started against identifyiitg 
Wardley with the place where this occurrence is said to have happened. 

1 . Because the Werdelau of Simeon, or as it is in Bedford's edition,f 
Wredelau, was ^' prope Dunelmum ad orientalem plagam"; and 
Wardley is about fourteen miles north east of Durham, and about 
seven in the same direction from Chester-le»Street. 

2. The word lazv, when it makes a part of the names of places, always 
means a hill or eminence ; and in this signification we find it com- 
monly applied to conical hills, tumuli,, fortified grounds, and the places 
where public assemblies were anciently holden. 

The first objections may perhaps yield to the following considera* 
tions. The " plaga" in which Wardley is situated, does, in a certain 
degree, lie to the east of Durham; and " prope" being a relative 
term, Wardley, and especidly the district between the Tyne and 

* Sym. Dundm. inter Histi Anglic Scrip. Antiq* col. 27* 
4 P. 14a 
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Wear in which it is situated, may be said to be near to Durham, in 
comparison with their distance from Rippon. 

The monks engaged in this transaction, were undetermined among 
themselves where they should settle; and may, therefore, be sop* 
posed to have wandered out of the way of their former residence at 
Chester-le-Street, in quest of some other. It is certain that the eccle- 
siastics of Durham fled to Lindisfarne, in 1069, by the way of Jarrow, 
Bedlington, &c. ; and both Wardley and Chester-le- Street are in a right 
line between Durham and Jarrow. Is it not a probable conjecture, 
that when the " vehiculum, quo sacri corporis theca ferebatur," be- 
came restive, the monks were on their way to their ancient residence 
at Lindisfarne ; but differing in their councils about the propriety of 
proceeding thither, the majority determined to turn back to the 
strong post on Dun-holm ? In this conjecture, the true reason, I think, 
is observable, why we are told that the holy remains refused to be 
carried to the place " ubi prius fuerat." 

To the second objection it may be answered, that, if laxv in this 
place be admitted as the true reading, and allowed to signify a hill, 
then Simeon's own description of the place is in contradiction with its 
name; for they came to a place, " qui Werdelau dicitur;" and " ubi 
tunc fuerunt, in medio scilicet campo, locus erat inhabitabilis ;" which, 
with the reading and etymology alluded to, would be as much as to 
say, " the place they came to was called Wardedrhilly and that hill was 
a plain." I apprehend that Simeon, wrote Werdle, a word which 
means *' guarded or fortified field;" and in that signification answers 
well to Wardley, which is situated in the middle of a very extensive 
plain ; and in a place, which it is probable might at that time be very 
properly called inhabitabilisy by a fraternity of monks searching for a 
residence; for the ground adjoining it to the south is still wet and 
marshy, and was formerly covered with a sort of lake, caHed in old 
records ** le White Mere." 

That Wardley was the spot, where this occurrence happened, is fur- 
ther evident, from some copies of Simeon having ** Werdele :" and 
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Leland in a note to an extract from one of the monastic authors, not 
named, De Episcopis lindisfarnensis and Dunelmensis, coL v. ii. p. 
330, says : '' Nunc Wedle ubi sedes olim monachis recreandi gratis con- 
cessas.'' That there were " aedes recreandi," or rooms of recreation for 
the monks of Durham at Wardley, there is no doubt; a circumstance 
ivhich evidently shews that Wedle, in Leland's note, is a mere literal 
mistake for Werdle. 

. Some authors * have supposed that Weredun-law, a hill on the south 
side of the Wear, and a few miles from Sunderland, is the place which 
Simeon calls Werdelau. But I conceive, that Weredun is a Celtic 
name, signifying Werefaill ; and that taw, a word of Saacon origin, has 
been added to it, by a people ignorant that dun and lawvive synonyma. 
But besides the probability that Warden-law went under the same 
appellation in the time of Simeon that it does now, though it may be 
said to be east from Durham, and to be '^ locus inhabitabilis," it is not 
'^ in medio campo :" it has no traces of fortification about it to justify 
the supposition that Werdelau was its ancient name, and that dun is a 
corruption of modern insertion : and it is certain that the monks of 
Durham never had any *' asdes recreandi" upon it. 

Hutchinson, in his History of Durham, contends, that Werdelau 
was at Maiden-castle, a fortified hill between Shinkliff and Durham : 
and that place certainly answers well to its being near to and east of 
Durham. But where is the evidence of that place ever having been 
called Werdelau ? It was not " locus inhabitabilis," nor " in medio 
campo ;" nor ever had upon it any " aedes recreandi." 

The following document, extracted from the Register of Bishop 
Kellowe shews, that Wardley was a place of some importance in the 
year 1313, in which William de Tanfield, on account of age and 
infirmity, retired from his situation as prior of Durham, and in lieu of 
that accepted of the celle of Jarrow, with the privilege of residing in 
the manor-house of Wardley. 

• See Hutch. Hist, of Durham, vol. i. p. 79. vol ii. p. 3, &c ; Bedford's ed. of Simeon 
Dunelm. &c. 

Q2 
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'^ Omuibus &c^ Ric'iis p^missione divina &c. V*ra nov'it univ^sitas 
q'd accedeBtib. ad qos ap*d Middelham die mercur. p'x. post festu. s'c'e 
trinitatis anno d'ni Mill'i'o CCC**. tercio decimo dilectis filiis d'no W. 
Priore & fratribus Galfr'o de Burdon Suppriore, Thoma de Aldewode 
Will'o de Giseburne et Thoma de Hessewell monachis et procurator' 
monasterii Dunelm. &c. d'n's Will'us proponens coram nob. se non 
posse cure & regimini d'c'i Monasterii sibi co'missis. commode vacare 
uec onera inde sibi incu'bencia prout convenit suportare p'p't. corp'- 
alem imbecilitatem sua infirmitate & senio confractam qua notabiliter 
est gravatus cure regimini & officio cessit exp'se & ea in manib' nVis 
pure, sponte, et simpTr resignavit devote supplicans, &c. Ad ip*ius 
igitur sustentacionem Cellam de Jarowe sicut mag'ri ejusdem loci 
antiquitus h'ere consuev'unt cu. suis p'tin. cu. stauro & aliis bonis 
ejusd'm ta. mobilib. q'm se moventibus & pensione. seu annuu. reditu, 
dece« librar. argenti qui consuev'it solvi mon. p'd'co p. mag'ros qui pro 
temp'e fue'int d'c'e celle. Et decimas garbar. de villis de Heworth 
sup'iori & infiori auct'e & potestate nob. in hac p'te attributis de 
exp'sso consensu supp'ioris & conventus, &c. Tenend. & h'end. &c. 
Solvendo inde ad s'c'm d'c'i mon. sex marc, st'lingor. ad festa. SVi 
Martini & pent. &c. Et si d'c'us Will's cessavit in soluc'o*e d'c'ar' sex 
marcar^ p. octo dies post terminos assignatos extunc liceat bursario 
Dunolm. levare id quod a retro est de redditib. et exitib. molendinor. 
de Jarowe sine impedimento &c. Volumus eciam q'd h'eat aisiam- 
enta Domor. man'ii de Wardeley ad inh'itandum & morandu' ibidem 
suis su'ptib. p. suo libito voluntatis nich. de exitib. man'ii receptur. — 
Et q'd h'eat focale p. aula & cam'a sua tam ap'd Jarowe quam War- 
deley de Bosco de Heworth & fagotas p. pistrina de bosco ceduo suc- 
crescente in le Heghenigh r'onabilit'r p. visum forestarii ibidem. De 
carbonib. p. coquina & bracina suis su'ptib. sibi faciat p'videri. Or- 
dinamus insuper q'd h'eat setu. unu. vel. duos monachos de d'c'o mon. p. 
suo voluntate eligendos de consensu priorb, &c. Ordinamus eciam 
q'd p'd'cus d'n's Will's faciat deservire d'c'e celle laudabiliter in divinis 
videl't cu. fu'it absens a d'c'a cella infra Ep'atu. tu. per capeU'os 
seculares vel monachos unu. vel plures prout duxerit eligendos. Set cu. 
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contingat eu. agere ex Ep'atu saltern p. unu. monachu. d'c*e celle faciat 
deserviri & quod liceat sibi p. voluntate sua mora, facere in £p*atu v'l 
extra sine impedimento v*l calumpnia prior. Dunelm. vel alt'uis cujusq. 
Ct si ad mon. declinare volu'it p. q'nque vel sex dies suis sumptib. moratur. 
Hostelar mon, s' faciat decentS cameram assignari. Et p'd'cus WilFus 
p'd'caiD cellam de Jarowe cu. p'tin'ciis suis in adeo bono statu demittet 
vel meliori sicut earn recepit (vi majori per hostiles incursus & casib. 
fortuitis duntaxat exceptis). Et si contingat (q'd. absit) p^d'c'am cellam 
de Jarowe et alia bona sibi superius assignata p. hostiles incursus Scot- 
torum vel p. co'em guerram destrui et consumi ita q'd non posit de re- 
sidoo bonor. aliqualiter sustentari volumus & ordinamus q*d h'eat una. 
Cam'a. infra cepta. mon. p'd'c^i Dunolm. & congrua. sustentac'o'em p. 
se et uno socio uno velletto & quatuor garc'onib. jux. mon. facultates, 
&c« In quor. &c. Dat. ap'd Middelham die & anno sup^d'c'is Et 
pont. n'ri tercio/' 

It is further worthy of remark, that Wardley is a manor within the 
manor of J arrow, which, with all its appendages, was granted to the 
Monastery of Jarrow about the time of the Conquest ; and soon after- 
wards to the Priory of Durham. It is still leased under the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham, to whom it was granted by King Henry the 
Eighth, May 16, 1561 : and in 1567, by an act of that body, its tythes 
were annexed to the revenues of the Seventh Prebendary. 

At present there are no buildings within the area of the entrenchment 
which bear any marks of antiquity, the scite of the ancient mansion house 
being occupied by a modern farm house and farm offices. The fish 
ponds are still distinctly visible, in the wood, on its south side ; and the 
esculent (still common in meadow ground in the neighbourhood of old 
castles, villages, aud monasteries), the polygonum bistorta of Linnaeus, 
and called ^* Easter-month-gions," in many parts of England, grows on 
the scite of the old garden, in the north-east corner of the entrench- 
ment 

JOHN HODGSON. 
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Observations on an ancient Aqueduct^ and certain Heaps of Iron Scoria, 
in the Parish of Lanchester, in the County of Durham, by the Rev. 
John Hodgson, Secretary. 



Ptolomy, the geographer, is generally supposed to have lived in the 
reigns ef Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius ; but as he makes no 
mention of the Vallum of Hadrian, I suspect that his work was pub- 
lished before that Emperor's campaign in Britain. He enumerates 
nine towns of the Brigrantes, the most northern one of which was 
Epiacum ; and that next to it Vinovia, which is generally allowed to 
be the Roman name of Biuchester. 

In his map both these towns are placed much too far to the west, 
as appears from the Itinerary of Antoninus, and Richard of Cirences- 
ter's description of Britain. 

Antonine places Vindomora nine miles from Corstopitum or Cor- 
bridge, and nineteen miles from Vinovia, according to which distances, 
Vindomora would appear to have been at Ebchester, in the county 
of Durham : and Richard, in his fifth iter, disposes of these places in 
the same manner; but in his third, he places Epiacum eighteen miles 
from Vinovia, and nine from the Wall. Epiacum and Vindomora, 
according to his authority, would, therefore, seem to have been 
names of the same place* Probably, however, Vindomora was at 
Lanchester, and Epiacum at Ebchester. But as none of these names 
occur in the Notitia Imperii, and no inscriptions have been found to 
throw the least light either upon their history or their geography, it 
is still very doubtful where the true situation of Epiacum was, and 
whether Vindomora was at Ebchester or Lanchester. That the greater 
number of places enumerated in the Notitia, as under the command of 
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the DukeBritain, were situated either along the line of the wall^ or at 
no great distance to the south of it, there can, I think, be no question ; 
and though the Longovicum of that authority may, on several accounts, 
be supposed to have been at Lanchester, and the Derventio at £b- 
Chester, from that place being situated on the river Derwent, yet these 
suppositions have nothing of the nature of proof for their support. 

The extensive ruins of the station at Lanchester, and especially of 
its suburbs, show that it was once a place of considerable importance. 
One tablet, found in a field on the east side of it, commemorates the 
building of a bath and a basilica ; and. another, discovered within the 
area of its wail, records the repairing of its prineipia and- armamentaria 
in the time of Gordian the Third 3 a circumstance which pretty clearly 
proves that it was occupied soon dler the Romans penetrated into 
Britain. For, supposing these repairs to have been made in the third 
year of the reign of Gordian, or A. D. 240, and that the prineipia and. 
armamentaria had been erected by Agricola in the winter of the year 
80, they were only 160 years old at the time of their being re-built, 
and that work had become necessary on account of their having 
** conlapsa" — ^fallen together. 

The ancient importance of this station is further shewn, by the great 
labour which has been employed in making the aqueducts that lead to 
it. The plan of these works, which I have been enabled to lay before 
the Society, was copied from a survey made several years since, by 
Mr. Fenwick of Dipton, and Mr. White of Woodlands. Both its 
lines are in many places, and especially in Mr. White's woods, as visi- 
ble as in the day they were made. The bottom of it, on account of 
its course lyi-ng over sandy ground, has been puddled ; and the upper 
part of the northern branch has, of late years, been employed in con- 
veying water to the fish, ponds at Woodlands. The earth embank- 
ment at the head of the channel of this branch, where two small rivu- 
lets fall into one, partly remains : it has been rudely faced with stone, 
and raised to the height of thirty feet, in order to obtain level for 
throwing the water into the channel of the aqueduct. The place 
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where the southern branch has received its water from the brook, 
called Rippon-burn, is obliterated ; but the embankments made near 
the house at Cold-Pike-Hill, for receiving the water of certain springs, 
and preserving level to the station, are very distinct. The reservoir 
was in a field at the south-west comer of the station, and a conduit 
that appeared near the bath is supposed to have led to it. Several wells 
have, from time to time, been discovered here by labourers, on the 
outside of the walls, and there is a plentiful spring at a short distance 
from the place where the bath stood. 

Between the lines of this aqueduct, there are two remarkable 
heaps of iron Scoria. One of them on the west side of Mr. White's 
plantations, near the Rippon-bum ; and the other at a place called 
Cold Knuckles, about a quarter of a mile south from the head of the 
northern branch of the aqueduct. That at Cold Knuckles contains 
many thousand tons of slag : but there was a still larger heap about a 
mile further to the west, the greater part of which was, some years 
ago, employed in making a part of the turnpike road, which leads 
from Bishop Auckland to Corbridge. Similar heaps have been found 
at a place called Goldhill, on Houseley-burn, a little above Healey- 
field; at Nuckton Burn, about three miles above Blanchland ; at Bursh- 
blades, near Tantovy ; and at Norwood, near Ravensworth Castle. 

In several parts of the parish of Lanchester I have frequently 
observed that the surface of the earth is exceedingly irregular, with 
small pits, which the country people call delfi^ no doubt from delving 
or digging; and that these places are invariably attended with a 
stratum of iron stone not far from the surface* Similar appearances 
may be seen in one of the plantations belonging to the Earl of Bute, 
on a farm called the Delfi, on the south side of Pontop Pike, and on 
Tanfield Moor. But in what age either them or the heaps of Scoria 
were formed, 1 know of no evidence on which a probable conjecture 
can be formed, unless the following account can be admitted as testi* 
mony. 

When the ruins t)f a great part of the station at Lanchester, and 
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' especially of its suburbs^ were raised about forty years ago, the great 

':, numbers of hearths^ cinders, and slaking troughs that were found, and 

that resembled those of our smitheries, induced the neighbouring peo- 
ple to conclude that the Romans were " a tribe of smiths." If, indeed, 
there were not reason to believe that the armamentaria Were common 
to every station, and consequently of no greater importance at one 
place than another,* there is sufficient evidence that places under that 
name were not only used as depots for arms in the Roman age, but as 
workshops for military purposes. *^ Nunc operibus aspiciendis tempus 
dabat, quseque in ofBcinis^ quae^que in ^rmamentario ac navalibus fabro- 
rum multitude plurima in singulos dies certamine ingenti faciebat.'* * 
If, however, it could be shown that the armamentaria mentioned in the 
inscription found here,, were connj^^ed with the numerous hearths I 
have ju^t mentioned, and that these had been used by smiths, we 
should not only obtain a clue to the history of the heaps of scoria but 
obtain good ground of evidence that Lanchester, while the Romans 
were in Britain,' was both famous for its iron woi^, and distinguished 
for an extensive manufactory of arms. 

Some of the slag at Goldhill is blueish, and partly of a glassy nature. 
The flat pieces at Cojid Knuckles are very black, dense, and heavy; 
and consist of sulphur^ combined with small proportions of iron, car- 
bon, and silex: the amorphous pieces are very light, porous, and 
black. The earth under the he^ps .has been much burnt : and pieces 

of charcoal stilL remain in them. 

JOHN HODGSON. 

* Livy, lib. 26. c. 51. See also Seneca de Tranqtifl. Animi. Val. Max. viiL c. 12. Cic. 
de Orau 1. xiv. PIm. m e* 97. In die three laat places armamentarium means a dock- 
yard. 
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A Description of a Silver Ring found on Towton Moor, in the Countjf of 
York, in 1770, and presented by the Rev. WiLLUM TURNER to the 
Society, in a Letter to Mr. Adamson, Secretary. 



Scilioet 6l tempos veniel, qimm finibaft iDk 
Agricola, incunro terram molitiu aratro, 
Exesa inveniet scabrft rubigine pfla, 
Aut grayibuB rastris galeas pulsabit inanefl, 
Gnuuliaqae effoifeis mlriMtor osa aepulchrif. 

Gmcw libw L 466» 

D£AR Sir, 

The application of these beautiful lines of Virgil, to the objects of 
our association, by your Brother Secretary, in his very appropriate 
introductory address, reminded me that I possessed a relic of one of 
the severest contests which eier took place among our countrymen, 
the famous battle of Towton, which terminated the civil War between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster. It was fought on Palm Sunday, 
1461; the Lancastrian's had 60,000 engaged, the Yorkists 40,000; 
victory, however, declared in favour of the latter, and Rapin states, 
from the Chronicles of Hall and Holinshed, that 36,776 were left dead 
upon the field ; among whom were the Earls of .NorthumberlaiKl and 
Westmoreland, the Lords Daqrf^ apdWelld, Sir John Nevi), j^nd many 
other distinguished persons. 

When I was a boy (I think about 1770), Towton Moor (an extensive 
district of open-field between Saxton and Towton, north-east of Aber- 
ford, near Ferrybridge,) was inclosed by act of Parliament. Many 
traces of the effects of this dreadful battle were discovered in every 
allotment, affording an ample commentary upon the lines at the head 
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of this letter. Among others, the enclosed ring, which I beg leave to 
offer to the acceptance of the Society, was ploughed up, and brought 
for sale by the countryman who found it, to a silversmith in Wakefield, 
of whom my father purchased it. It is, you will perceive, a plain 
silver hoop» bearing on its oiltsid^ the following inscription, f(K 4 WffU^ 

cetttt0 ♦ ttx 4 ivffKmoxtt ♦ i- e. 

Jesus Nazarenus Rex Judaorum. 

Whether, from the nature of the inscription, it may be fair to argue, 
that it belonged to some ecdesiiastical person, I know not. It is weH 
known, that matiy connected with the clerical profession did not scruple, 
in these times of disorder, ta engage personally in military affairs.**^ 
B«t it is by no mean^ improbable, that laymen might choose to put 
themselves under the pr otectMn of some such sacred inscription as tkiis. 
That it wasr adopted and worn, probably by some eminent perMn, as 
an amulet or ctmrm, which it was hoped might preserve it» wearer,^ \$^ 
at lesasft, very probaible. That it failed of its expected effect, tiM cir- 
eumstmoeiy, in wMeli it wair fb«nd, furnish a sofBeient ^idMce. 
I am, Sir, with great respect. 

Your very obedient servant) 

WILLIAM TURNER. 
Percy-sirett^ August 4, 1*13, 
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An Account of a Saxon Coin of Ecgfrithy King of Northumberland, prer 
sented to the Society by the Rev. JoHN MoDGSON^ Secretary. 

See Plate VI. Fig. H. 

JCiCGFRITH began to reign in 670. He succeeded his father^ Oswy, im 
the kingdom of Bernicia, and the people of Deira revolting against 
their Sovereign, Alfred bestowed the crown of their country on Ecgfrith, 
who thus obtained the sovereignty of all Northumberland. He was a 
warlike prince^ severely chastised the Picts and Mercians for invading 
his dominions ; in 684 sent an army to conquer Ireland j but after 
sacriligiously destroying the monasteries there, returned home> beaten, 
disgraced, and ruined. His attempts to enlarge his dominionsi, 
amongst the Picts,. were equally unsuccessful: they drew him into 
defiles amongst their hills and mosses^ surrounded him, and, in an effort 
to save himself by cutting a passage through their ranks, slew him at 
Dumbarton on the 25th of May, 685. 

An inscription in the Wall of the Church of Jarrow says^ that that 
edifice was dedicated to St. Paul on the 8th of the Kalends of May, ia. 
the 15th year of this Monarch. Monkwearmouth Monastery, the elder 
sister of Jarrow, was founded in 669 ; and Ecgfrith endowed them both. 

Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, founder of Hexham Church, and a 
man of great activity of mind, and notoriety in church history, was 
peculiarly obnoxious to this Sovereign, who deposed him, and deprived 
him of his dignities during the greater part of his reign. 

Benedict Biscop, the founder of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth, ac-^ 
cording to Bede, was his favourite minister. 

This coin, in being of copper, neatly minted, and bearing the name 
of its Sovereign, has the usual character of Saxo-Northumbrian coins ; 
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but it differs from them in having a device and motto on its reverse, 
instead of the moneyer's name. 

The reverse, I suppose to be a cross, surrounded by a glory, and the 
motto LUX. How this device is applicable to Ecgfrith's character, is 
not easy to be perceived. But it clearly enough points out the 
glorious light which the religion of the cross is calculated to throw upon 
the world. It was probably intended as a compliment to Ecgfrith about 
the commencement of his reign, when the christian religion was in a 
flourishing and popular state. 

Ecgfrith's name has been usually written Ecgfrid, by modern au- 
thors. The line of the inscription at Jarrow which mentions him is:— 
ANNO XV EGFRIDI REG. The Venerable Bede writes Ecgfridus; and 
Alfred, in his translation of Bede's history, has Bc^fj^i^, ^c^pjujie^ 
and 6c3pej\}>; and on this coin it is ECGFRID. 

This coin, with a few others, was discovered inHeworth chapel.yard, 
in a small earthen vessel, which I intend presenting to this Society, 
after I have gratified' a few of my friends with inspecting it. All the 
coins, as far as I have cleared them of rust, are of the same King> and 
from the same die. 

They were found in a part of the chapel yard, which had never been 
employed as burial ground; and, I think, that the claim of this chapel, 
to be nearly contemporary with Jarrow, is, by this discovery, pretty 
strongly established. 

Of the rarity of the coin, I think I may safely remark, that none 
other of the same monarch, or of several of his successors, have 
hitherto been found. Indeed, according to Pinkerton, it is upwards of 
150 years earlier than any other Saxo-Northumbrian coin known to be 
in existence^ 

JOHN HODGSON. 
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An Account of an Inscription on FMlawfield Felly in the Comat^ ^ 
Northumberland^ by the Rev. JOHN HODGSON^ Secretary. 

See Plate VI. Fig. EX 

On the middle of Fallowfield Fell, in the Parish of St Johnlee, 
Northumberland^ there is. a long ridge of very bard sandstone rocks, 
w)iid\ nsns aloog^ Che brow of a slightly elevated hill, m a direction 
nearly north and south, and fronting the east. While oa a visit at 
Mr. Tulip's, of Fallowfieid, in July 1813, Mr. Atkinson, of Carr-hill, 
informed me that on the face of one of these rocks, which the couotrj 
people there caU the Written Craggy he bad once observed an ia- 
scriptiov^, and obligiaa^Iy oiS&red to conduct me to it. It was readily 
found, and I then made the sketch of it, which stands at the head of 
this paper. It is about three furlong south of the Roman Wall, and 
the ground about it is covered with ferns aad heath. The inscription 
it bears is : Petra Flavi Carantini — the Cragg of Flavus Carantinus. — 
The letters are deep and very legible ; and from their form, appear to 
have been cut about the latter end of the first, or the beginning of the 
second, century. 

As far as I am acquainted, it has never been published. It is not, 
indeed, of much importance. Perhaps no historical inference can be 
drawn from it. Curiosity and resistance to the attacks of time may be 
ail that it can boast. It, however, records to the present day, the name 
attached to these craggs, by a people, who, for many ages, denominated 
themselves the conquerors of the world: but whether it was imposed 
on them, to point them out as the property of this Flavus Carantinus^ 
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to record some great achievement of him, to shew the place where he 
fell in battle, or was inscribed to gratify some whim or impulse of 
vanity by himself, are conjectures too minute, and connected with a 
period of time too distant, to render their discovery either useful or 
probable. 

JOHN HODGSON. 
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An Account of an Inscription discovered at Walwick Chesters, in the 
County of Northumberland, by the Rev. JOHN HODGSON^ Secretary. 

See Plate VI. Fig. R 

The tablet, which bears this inscription, is broken into three pieces, 
and imperfect on the right side. The remains of it measures thirty- 
eight inches in length, and thirty-two inches in breadth. It was dis- 
covered some years since, at Walwick Chesters, in Northumberland ; 
and is, at present, in the possession of Nathaniel Clayton, Esq. of that 
place. The letters, which remain upon it, are very perfect, and the 
parts, which are blank, have been designedly erased. In its present 
mutilated condition, it is impossible to ascertain with certainty, the 
particular purpose for which it was erected ; but it is interesting, on 
account of the facts it contains, and the inferences deducible from it. 

It mentions an Emperor of Rome, who was grandson of Severus ; 
the second Ala of the Astures ; a person of the name of Marius Valerius ; 
the presence of a prefect called Septimus Nilus; and refers to something 
that, having been injured by time, had been rebuilt, and dedicated 
on the third of the Kalends of November, when Gratus and Seleucus 
were Consuls. 

Heliogabalus was grandson of Maesa, the sister of Severus, and 
styled himself DIVI SEVERI NEPOS. He began to reign in 2X8, 
4nd was slain on the tenth of March, 222. Gratus and Seleucus were 
Consuls in 221 : this inscription was, therefore, made on the thirtieth 
of October, in that year, and refers to Heliogabalus. After the death 
of an Emperor, who was hated, his name and titles were often erased 
from public monuments, a practice which accounts for the mutilations 
in this inscription. 
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The Notitia Imperii, a Record, which mtotions transaetiona which 
occurred after the reiga of the Emperor Theodoeius the First, and, 
coDsequently, after 37S, enumerates the names of eighteen cities per 
lineam Valli ; and particularizes the rank of the officers, and the names 
of the several divisions of the Roman army, by which they were gar- 
risoned. In the sixth of these cities, which it calls Cilurnum, and which 
answers to Walwick Chesters, it places the prefect of the second wing 
of the Astures (Prefectus Alaj secundse Asturum Cilurno). The coin- 
cidence, therefore, between this inscription and the Notitia, clearly 
proves that the ancient name of Walwick Chesters, was Cilurnum. A 
similar agreement exists between the Notitia and inscriptions found at 
the stations at Benwell, Halton Chesters, Carrowbrugh, House Steads, 
Little Chesters, Burdoswald, and other stations on the line of the Wall. 

The Astures were a people of Spain : the first Ala of them was 
quartered at Benwell, and on an inscription belonging to that places is 
called Ala prima Hispanorum Asturum, and is coupled with the name 
of Gordian. An inscription, discovered at iEsica, or Great Chesters, 
on the Wall, also mentions the second cohort of the Astures ; but the 
Notitia says cohors prima Asturum iEsica, 

The Alae were auxiliary cavalry, and each of them consisted of four 
or five hundred horse, and were divided into ten turmae or troops. 

I conceive that the term vetustate referred to some edifice that had 
fallen into decay. The first Ala of the Astures rebuilt a temple at 
Benwell in the time of Gordian; and the second cohort of the same peo- 
ple re-edified a ruined granary, from the ground, at Great Chesters, in 
the time of Alexander Severus. The Emperor Gordian also rebuilt 
certain decayed barracks and magazines at Lanchester, and I appre- 
hend that the inscription in the crypt at Hexham, which has HORR .. .. 
upon it, relates to the repairs of some granary. It is worthy of remark 
that all these repairs were done nearly about the same time ; and, I 
think, the term vestustate conlapsa, fallen together by time, implies that 
these edifices had acquired a very considerable age at the time they 
were rebuilt. 

s 
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Perhaps the repairs, which this inscription records^ were done by 
some part of the second Ala of the Astures, the name of which was in 
the plural number; and the four last lines, when perfect, stood in some 
such manner as the following. The titles and offices of the Emperor 
may be seen in several inscriptions in Gruter, Reinesius, and other 
authors. 

AL^. II. ASTVR. TEMPLVM. VETVSTATE.. CONLAPSUM. RESTITV 
ERVNT. PER- MARIVM. VALERIVM. LEG. AVG. PRPR. 
INST ANTE. SEPTIMIO. NILO. PRAEF. ALiE. II. ASTVR. 
DEDICATVM. III. KAL. NOVEM. GRATO. ET. SELEVCO COSS. 

In Horsley's Britannia Romana, and in Gough's Camden, there are 
copies of two inscriptions of this kind, found at Lanchester^ in both of 
which, the names of the propretor and the prefi^t, are in this mode of 
phraseology. I have inserted templum to agree with dedicaium, sup- 
posing that the flattery of the times had complimented this execrable 
Emperor and Priest of the Sun with some title of divinity, and dedi- 
cated a temple to hipi^. 

JOHN HODGSON. 



J 
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An Account of ttvo Bronze Figures discovered at the Roman Station near 
the Village of BenweUy in the County of Northumberland^ and pre- 
sented by Mr. John Stanton to the Society. 

Extracts from Mr. Stanton's letter to the Society, which accompar 
uied these figures: — The Priapus ** was found by me, August 17th, 
1813, when in company with our Treasurer, near the bottom of the 
inner ditch, on the east side of the station. It wias so completely enve- 
loped in verdigrise that no part of the figure was discernible, except- 
ing where the legs were broken oflFby the stroke of the mattock. We 
sought for the feet, but without success. The back part of the head 
was corroded away; and the face was so much eaten with rust, that I 
did not attempt to recover it. The left hand, which broke off in at- 
tempting to clean it, was raised up, and the two first fingers pointed a 
little higher than the shoulders. The metal of this figure, when wet, 
was much softer than the coating of rust wVich enveloped it. 

The female Lar (see Plate IV. Fig. 2) was found by a mason in 
1812, near the bottom of the outer ditch, in a line due east from the 
place where the Priapus was found. This figure has been protected 
from the action of rust by a coat of gilding, a part of which still 
remains c it is, therefore, less corroded than the former : they were both 
restored by the graver. The seat upon which I have placed it is 
ideal, but adapted to its posture. Whether, in its original state, it was 
placed on something of. the same kind, and which of the household 
deities it was intended to represent, I leave to th^ conjectures and de- 
termination of persons better skilled in these matters than myself." 

JOHN STANTON. 

s 2 
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jfn Account of an ancient Camp^ in the County of Cumberland^ in a 
Letter from Mr. G. A. DiCKSON, to the Secretaries. 

See Plate VII. 

Sirs, 

In the beginning of last month, when on an excursion into Cumber- 
land, I observed, in crossing over a wild and bleak common in the 
parish of West Ward, an appearance of entrenchments, which, on 
examining it, I found to be one of the most singular remains of antiquity 
I have yet met with. I believe it has not been noticed by any writer 
on the antiquities of Cumberland. Its dimensions are as follow: — 
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The line i 1 is a causeway; and I conceive that the semicircular 
place was a temple, and the great stone at m, the altar. 

This place goes by different names among the country people, being 
by some called " HfilGHT RiGG Camp," by others ** Stone Kaise 
Camp Trenches.'^ At half a mile distance, and in sight of this 
spot, is a tumulus ; and nearly the same distance further, four very 
large tumuli, placed so as to form a square : they are surrounded by 
several others of sms&ller size, 

a A. DICKSON- 
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An Account of a Brass Coin of the Emperor Hadrian^ in a Letter 
from Mr. ). ApAMSON, Secretary^ to the Rev. J. Hodgson, 
Secretary. 

See Plate IV. Fig. 4. 

I S£ND you, for the inspection of the Society, a coin of the Emperor 
Hadrian, in middle brass, which was found many years ago in one of 
the principal Roman stations in Northumberland; and which, 1 think, 
from the local connection between the Society and the history of 
Hadrian, will be interesting to the members. 
The coin bears the following legend :— 

Obv. IMP. CAESAR. TRAIANVS. HADRIANVS. AVG. 
Rev. PONT. MAX. TR. POT. COS. III. S.C. 

and at the feet of the figure BRITANNIA. Eckhell, in his Doctrina 
Nummorum Veterum, thus describes it : — 

BRITANNIA. S. C. mulier sedens, dextero pede rupibus imposito ; 
sinistra caput sustentans d. hastam gerit^ cubito 
in praegrandem clypeum innixo. 

All the Roman coins which relate to Britain, and which form a 
curious historical series, are of considerable rarity, especially those 
on which the province is personated. Some, which I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting, have been in a very indifferent state of pre- 
servation, which circumstance gives additional value to that in my 
possession, which, although struck nearly 1700 years ago, and pro- 
bably to commemorate the arrival of the Emperor in Britain, may 
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be said to be nearly perfect. The coin is coTered with a rich case of 
green patina. 

An imperfect coin, similar to mine, is mentioned as having been in 
Mr. Thoresby's Museum, and is thus noticed : — 

•* TRAIANVS. HADRIANVS. AVO. 

^ POT. COS. III. s. c. exergue Britannia. 

*^ The Emperor Hadrian came into the Island An. 123, and having 
reduced the Britains, built the noted wall to separate this part from 
Scotland. Upon this very choice medal Britain is represented sitting 
upon a shield, with a spear in her hand, as that in Speed's Chron. p. 
96. I am sorry I could not learn where it was found ; but the man 
who paid it in his fee-farm rents to the Lord of the Manor had slipped 
away before I perceived it, that he might not be obliged to change 
it." * 

In the first Tolume of Camden, in the plate of Roman coins relating 
to Britain, there is an ill-executed engraving of a coin differing from 
mine in the following particulars only, viz. the figure is the same, 
excepting a trifling difference in the shield, which difference, and the 
variety in the legend, are probably owing to a mistake by the person 
who copied it. It reads, 

Obv. IMP. CAES. TRAJANVS. HADRIANVS. AVG. 
Rev. PONT. MAX. TR. P. COS. III. 

JOHN ADAMSON, 
Dec. ISy 1816. 

^ See Whitaker's edition of Thoresby's Ducatus Leodiensis-^Catalogue of Antiquities. 
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An Account of the Seal of the Nunnery of St. Bartholomew^ at New- 
castle upon Tyne, in a Letter from Mr. J. T. Brockett, to the 
Council of the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

See Plate VIII. 



riAVlNG lately been so fortunate as to add to my collection of an- 
cient seals, an uncommonly fine impression of that of the Nunnery 
of Saint Bartholomew, the Apostle, in this town, I thought it too great 
a curiosity to remain unknown ; and, therefore, caused an engraving 
to be made of it by Mr. Lambert. At first I struck off fifty impres- 
sions, for private distribution amongst my friends, intending at a future 
period, when leisure permits, to present them with a detailed account 
of the nunnery itself. In the mean time I beg your acceptance of 
two hundred copies of the engraving to accompany your Transactions. 
I am not aware of the existence of any other impression of the seal so 
perfect, Mr. Brand having been unable to obtain more than a mere 
fragment -, and that fragment is either unfaithfully executed, or must 
be a different seal altogether. 4$!^^ 2nd Plate of Seals, No. 3, in 
Brandos History of Newcastle, Vol. II, p. 184. 

The seal appears to have been formerly appendant to some deed. 
It is in red wax, and represents Saint Bartholomew under a canopy 
lifting up his right hand, and holding in his left the knife with which 
he was flayed alive. 

It gives me great satisfaction to say, in conclusion, that the artist I 
employed has executed his work in a very correct and elegant manner. 

JOHN TROTTER BROCKETT, 

Albion-Place, iOtk Dec. 1816. 

T 
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De Annulo aureo Runicis Characteribus signato, nuper in Anglia invento, et 
pluribus ejmdem Generis, brevis Dissertatio, Auctore FiNNO Magnu- 
SON, Professore Havniensi, Xc. 8Cc. 8Cc. ad JOHANNEM HODGSON, 
Sec. A.S. Pont is JEliiy per liter as missa. 




^^^m^^^fM\mmyMnmm 



Inventus est hoc anno (1818), et Junio mense currente in prato 
palustri Kin^s Moor (regia palude) dicto, prope Carleolum, Cambriae 
metropolin, annnlus aureus, in ephemeridibus pluribus Magnae Britan- 
niae accurate descriptus et delineatus. Characteres Runicos vel 
Gothicos, quos annulus ille sculptos exhibet, sic explicare conatus sum. 
Lineam totam extraneam ita lego : 

ORMR lUFL TRIGI A RIDONG 

vel 
ORKR 
intraneam autem : "t^H h i. e. 
TOL 



TOKTNOSON A 
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Sitigula 7erba sic illustranda putavi : 

I' kiUt : Literae hae indubiae sunt, excepta sola /K. Valet saepis- 
sime in Runis Scandinavicis R finale, quam artifex hie inter duas alias 
ejusdam speciei literas vix reprsBsentare voluit. Pato ipsum scripsisse 
iK pro V|/, M nempe Runico pro Scandinavorum more. Sic dictio erit 
ORMR, et nomen inter eos valde freqaentissime usurpatur. 

In Runis Germanicis /K interdam legendum est K, et verbum nos- 
trum, si istud alphabethon sequi malimus, ORKR. 

IllF^ JUFL vel JOFL. Scandinavorum veteri sermone, secundum 
orthographicas eorum regulas post Latinas literas receptas: JARL vel 
J ALL. Observandum igitur quod D vel U saepe in Runicis ponatur 
pro N vel O, sed Dani rurales pronuntient a ut o lene ex. gr. Faar 
vel For pro scripto Far. RL vel LL in voce JARL peculiari pronun- 
tiationis modo profertur, quasi dixeris JAFL, quod Cimbris Juticis 
certe sonuerit JOFL et erit ideo nostri JOFL vel JUFL.* 

Vox ista Isl. JARL, J ALL; A.-S. Eorl; Angl. Earli Cambro-Brit. 
jarU; Alaman. ErU comitis dignitatem denotavit. Finnis et Lappoui- 
bus J alio sonat egregius, strenuus; alii vocem deducere tentaverunt a 
Grseco mixa#, emitto, cum comites regum saepe fuerint emissarii. 

^RKI TRIGI, Isl. triggiy tryggiy trijggviy i. e. fidelis, fidus, cog- 
nominis modo positum. K abbreviatur pro IK vel IG, cum ambae 
literae in Runicis eodem cbaractere (V) repraesententur. In literis 
Celto-Ibericis L saepe adhibetur pro Latinorum C, Grsecorum K. 

li Isl. A (pronuntiatum AU) hie adverbium loci, in vel de. 

kl^lti-X RII90NH, RIDONH, vel VI»>ONH autVIDONH, 
cum prima litera ambigua duci potuerit. Caeterum ultima X (proprie 
H) saepe in Runis Scandinavicis et Germanicis ponitur pro C vel G, uti 
H ipsum in veteri Teutonum sermone. Lego igitur Ridongy Bedong vel 
Readongy uti Reading vel Reding (adhuc usitatum), vel Vidang (campus 
sylvestris), Viddng (planities ampla), Veidang (regio venatoria). Nuper 
nobis innotuit quod Normanni Neustriam occupantes, nova nomina e 

* Mercatoret Dani in Islandia indigenarum nomina propria rescribentes sic pro Biorn 
▼el Biaurn acribunt Biodn, Biodtn ; Hadla, HatUiy Haflcy Harla pro Halloy &c. 
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propria lingua deducta, locis ibisitis imposuerint ; Dauos primos Ang- 
liae partes subjugantes idem fecisse, non est adeo improbabile.* 

TI^F'M^WI^* Toktnoson vel Toktosan, Toktnason (Toctae vel 
Toctonis filius). Litera qaarta e duabus composita videtur (i^ et h) 
nisi sculptoris meqdo lineola obliqua character! ^ affixa, adscribenda 
sit. 

X A: pos^idet. Verbulum ab Islandis adhuc frequenter adhibi- 
tum, cum res yarias sibi proprias eo designare soleant post primarias 
propriorum nominum literas ; ex. gr. G. J. S. A. (Grimr Jons Son a). 
Grimus Jonaejilius possidet — ^annulum vel aliud quantivis pretii utensUe. 

Interior annuli pars continet singulam voculam ^Mh (instrumen- 
tum, res fabricata^ ciipelium). 

Sonus et sensus verborum inscriptionis e mea sententia sic igitur 
evadent 
(K) 
ORMR JUFL (JOLL, Jail) TRIG(g)I TOKTNOSON U (a) RIDONG 

Ormus) Comes fidus Tokme^filius de Ridong 

vel V 
Orkus. ) A TOL. 

possidet cimelium (hocce.) 

Cum quaeramus quis iste annuli possessor fuerit^ imprimis observari 
debet nominis ipsius ambigua lectio. Nam, 

I. Si legamus ORKR, i. e. ORIKR, OIRIKR, recentioribus 
EYRIKR (Ericus), hosce ejusdem nominis heroes in Anglia notos 
novimus : 

(•) Orrik fOrik, OrkJ, filius Horsii, Celebris Anglo-Saxonum ducis, 
dicitur in Northumbria cum Frothone 6^"* bellum gessisse circa annum 
462. 

(^) Orkr, Ore vel Oric, fuit Canuti magni Thegn (Thegen^ ThaynuSy 
Thanusjy u e. nobilis miles, comiti dignitate proximus, et barouibus 

* Nolo lectori reticere quod hsc et proximo anteoedess vox sic legi queant. Hit 
I t^ pij^X- UR (de) IDONH vel IDONG, IDANG, EIDANG, tunc simiHter, ut puto, 
nomen loci proprium, poBsessoris nativi vel addicti indicantes* 
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inferioris notae praestantior. Vernacula lingua se Danus hicce Jarlum^ 
vel comitem, vocare sane potuit. Fuit anno 1023 oeconomus dicti 
Regis, qui ei tunc donavit pra&dium, postea monasterium Abbotsbury 
in provincia Dorsetensi. Existit de eo diploma circa villam Porti-- 
sham ab anno 1024. Invenimus praeterea comitem Danum nomine 
Orguil vel Orkuil, certe quidem a librariis corrupto, cassum cum qua^ 
tuor aliis ad oppidum Ashdowrij in Essexia^ tempore Alfredi Regis 
anno 871. 

II. Accepta lectione Ormr, hi ejusdem nominis principes nobis in 
Magnae Britanniae vetustiore historia occurrunt : 

(«) OrmuSy comes (jaUj^ de Anglia dicitur eduxisse viraginem Gothi- 
cam Hervaram^Mmotem. Vixit e conjectura Suhmii^ circa annum 540. 

(^) Ormus, Anglus, fertur sub Danorum Rege Haratdo Hildittntno 
militavisse in praelio Bravailensi anno 735. 

(y) OrmuSy come& (jarl) Northumbriae et Deiraey floruit annis 941 et 
4S. Ejus filia nupta fuit AmlafOy Ostmannorum in Htbernia Regi. 
Cum Nortbumbria Cumbriae vicina sit, non est a vero absimile, quod 
annulus noster Ormo huic comiti proprius fuerit. 

Certum alias est quod Dani et Norvegi multa et longinqua bella 
gesserunt in Nortbumbria et Cumbria* Sic hujus metropolin Carleo- 
lum circa annum 875 Dani penitus destruxere.f 

Mirandum sane duco, quod ante aliquot^ forte multos, annos, alter 
aureus annulus, partem praecedentis inscriptionis continens, in Magna 
Britannia inventus sit. Vidit eum ibi, vel saltem inscriptionis delinea- 
tionem nactus est, vir celeberrimus et doctissimus Grimns Johnson 
Thorkeliny Regi Daniae a consiliis status PP. Descriptio annuli et 
aliae de ejus origine et fatis annotationes perierunt, cum ipsius praestan- 
tissima bibliotheca et musaso in flammis obsidionis Havniensis, anno 
1807; miserat tamen illustrissimo nostro optimal! Jofmnni de Bulow, 
ordinis elephautini equiti aurato, &g. inscriptionis tale apographum : 

• HUtory o/Denmarky L 883. 

f PinkerionU Enquiry into the History of Scotland, Sfc. Ed. 2. 1814« 1. 86. 
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ORMR lUFL TH RI.A RIDONG HLOSTOSOTIOLE 

vel 

ORKR 
vel 
Ormrjarl tri(ggi) a Ridong^ Xc. fyel ur Ridongj &c. vide supra.) 

Pro annul! primi ^ hie babet M, nempe G in Runis-saxonicis secun«- 
dum Hickesium. Vox vel voces Hlostosotnol aut Glostosotnol mibi sunt 
penitus ignotae; num Cambrico, Gaelico vel Saxonico sermoni ad- 
scribendae sint, doctiores philologi videant. 

Sic amborum annulorum possessor unus et idem fuisse videtur. 
Quomodo id fieri posset illustrare tentabo. Annuli aurei, incriptioni- 
bus aut figuris signati, a veteribus literarum, vel chartarum, nostrarum 
loco usitabantur. Sic sponsus mulieri pro sponsionis, dominus servo 
pro manumissionis^ documento annulum dedit, ut caetera taceam. 
Tesserae loco annuli saepe adhibiti sunt, et plenipotentiarium, e legitime 
mandate agentem, probabant; sic ex. gr. Leges Baivar. Tit. 2, § 14, 
*^ Si quis jussionem ducis sui contemserit, vel signum quale visus (iierit 
Dux transmittere, aut annulum aut sigillum, si neglexerit, venire/' &c. 
Annulus pro Uteris missus in veterrimis Scandorum poematibus occur- 
rit.* Prseterea Reges et Duces eorum vasallis, militibus et poetis suis, 
annulos aureos frequenter donavere. Necesse igitur fuit, ut idem prin- 
ceps multos tales possideret. 

Minime nobis in hac dissertatione omittendus est tertius aureus 
annulus, descriptus et depictns ab Hickesio (in Thesaur. Antt. I. xiii. 
Tab. 170 Signatus ast Runis et Uteris Anglo-saxonicis vel inscriptione 
hacce : — 

* Edda Antiquior, Tom II. Havn. IBIS, pp. 287. 376. 271. pp. unde ex alia tradi- 
tione^ Runae ipsi, vel tabulae affixee, incisae, vel comitantes faiBse videotur. In antiquis 
MooumeDtis Medo-Persicis videmus annulum pro imperii symbolo poaitum. Vid. Hoecku 
jde illia librum, ed. Goettingie, 1818. 4to. Tab. 2. pag. SI, sq. 
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r^bRED ^EC 7( HE:^«RED ^EC Ii XflOI^.L 

Odred •) ( HEUNRED) 

vel V MEC Al vel V MEC A GROF. 

EDRED) i HEANRED) 

1, e. Edred tnepossidet, Heanred me aelaviL 

Hickes sic legit : — 

£dred meca Heanred mec a groft. 

Mdredus conjux Henredae me calavit ; i. e. calari jussit. 

Ultimus inscriptionis character nulli literae similis apparet, et dis- 
tinctionis tantummodo signum esse videtur. Verba indubitanter 
veteri Danorum (hodierno Islandorum) sermone composita sunt, et 
grammaticis ejus regulis optime conveniunt. Edred et Heanred sunt 
nomina propria virilia Anglo-saxonico more expressa; illud eidem gentl 
frequens ; hoc autern Scandinavis Hunraudr sonuit 
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An Account of an Inscription found near Binchester, in the County of 
Durhattty communicated to Mr. ADamSON, Secretary, by Ph. Orkney 
Skene, Esq. 



rrr: 
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V/XITA^N•X1:NEM 
ANCTVSFMSFERR 



Diis Manibus Sacrum. Nemmontanus Decius vixit annos quadraginta ; 
Nemmontanus Sanctus frater et coheredes ex testamento fecerunt. 

Dear Sir, Durham^ July \st^ 1819. 

The stone, of which I send you this drawing, was observed a few 
weeks since by my brother William and myself, on the road fronn 
Binchester to Byer's Green. It forms part of a raised footway adjoin^ 
ing to a foot bridge over the small stream called the Bell Burn, about 
a quarter of a mile north of the station at Binchester. The length of 
the stone is four feet, and its breadth one foot and seven inches. 
I am. Dear Sir, 

Your vevy obedient humble servant, 

PH, ORKNEY SKENE, 
To Mr. Adamson. 
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Papers relative to the Plot in the Norths in 1663, extracted by the Rev. 
John HodOson, Sec. from the Slst Volume qf the Mickleton and 
Spearman Manuscripts ^ presented bj/ the Rev. George Wasey, M. A. 
to the Hon. and Right Rev. Shute^ Lord Bishop ot Durham, and 
by him presented^ in 1817, ^o the Library founded by Bishop Cousin^ at 
Durham. 



*♦* ^' Upon the whole it is pretty clear from these letters (Miscellanea Aujica) that a 
rising had been concerted ; but then it is as clear^ that it ought rather to have excited the 
scorn than the i^prehensions of Government ; that like all the rest of these wretched pro- 
jects, it had been countenanced by none but levellers, disbanded oftcers, and desperate 
enthusiasts, all of them persons of mean condition, without parts, power, credit, or interest, 
and that the very zeal of the people was sufficient to secure the peace of the Government, 
without the assistance of mercenary foreigners or additional penal laws." 

Rev. of the Reigns ofK. CK //, 4*c. To/, 1, F. 98. 



My L- 

We receaved yo' \f^^ Letters, and haue sent coppies of them to the 
Lord Widdrington : we haue likewise sent to such Dep*- Leu** as are 
neare vs to meete to*morrow, and we shall presently secure all sus- 
peckted persons in our county. We give yo' L'"* our hartie thanks 
for yo' intelligence, and humbly begg to heare from yo' L^**^ as yo' 
L**** shall see occation. We are. My Lord, 

Yo' \?^^ humble Searvants, 

JAMES OGLE. 
The 9th of August, 63. Ra. JENISON. 

Tor the Right Reverend Father in God John Lord 
Bishopp of Durham^ this with speed. 

U 
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My Lord, 
In order to y* preser?ac*on of the quiett of this place, we have issued 
out warrants for examining and securing all persons here that cannot 
give a good account of their busenes. If we can discover any matters 
worthy yo' Lo*"* acquaintance, we shall give you speedy notice, desir- 
the same favour from yo' Lo^ if there be occasion, and in all things 
requisite we shall be very diligent, who are, my Lord, y' Lo*^ humble 
servants, 

FRANCIS ANDERSON, Maior. 
JO. CLARKE. 
RALPH CARR. 
Newcastle, 9 Aug. 63. HEN. BRABANT. 

To the Right Reverend Father in God John Lord 
Bishopp of Durham^ this with speed. 



Northumberland. — The Examination of Thomas Marshall^ of Wallis 
Walls y in the said County y Yeoman, taken before vs^ the 12 Day of 
NouernVr, in the xv Year of his Matties Reigne, 1663. 

Who being examined upon his oath saith, that he knows Thomas 
Harrison, of Stockley, mentioned in y* information, and that he was at 
his this exam' house, and lodged there on Symon and Jude day at night, 
and being askt if he did not tell the s'd Thomas Harrison that seuerall 
of his neighbo^ had been from home w*** arms, and that they were new- 
ly returned, saith that he knowes of none that were abroad at that tyme^ 
save onely one Joseph Hopper, that lives about Ebchester bridge end, 
but wheather he had armes w* him or not, or where he was when he 
was from home he saith he knows not, and being further examined, he 
saith that one Thomas Richardson, of Crooke Oake, came into this 
exa' yard, and tould him that several men neighbo" that liu'd there- 
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abouts were abroad w*^ tber armes, and they suspectted they were 
ingaidged in this plott. 

THOMAS X MARSHALL, 
Capt' cora' nobis His Mark. 

HENRY WIDDRINGTON. 

JAMES OGLE. 

RA. JENISON. 



Northumberland. — The Examinac'on of Thos. Richardson^ of Crookt 
OakSy taken vpo' oath the 16 Day of Nov. 1663, before vs. 

Being examined, what neighbo" & who they were that he informed 
Tho* Marshall were abroad w*" theire armes, & y* were suspected to 
be in a plott; confesseth that he told Thos* Marshall that John Wil- 
kinson told him that Joseph Hopp' was and had beene abroad w^^ his 
horse and armes, and that there were some men vpo' Horsebacke w^ 
swords seene rydding by, over at Ebchester and Shotley bridge this 
exam* knoweth not whither, & that he the s* Jo. Wilkinson told this exam* 
that he feared the s" Joseph Hopp' was w* them, and further confesseth not. 

Taken and sworn before vs 
HENRY WIDDRINGTON. 
JAMES OGLE. 
RA. JENISON. 



Northumberland,— 7%^ Exam' of Joseph JFtopp* of Ebckesterbridgend 
taken vpo' oath before vs the }6th day Nou' \Q63. 

Beeing exam* where he was for a long time together, when neither 
his wife nor any of his neighbo** knew where he was confesseth and saith 
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tbat he was abroad five weeks togetlier & at Irdand to see some friends 
he has tber & that he would not acqu'* his wife herewith for he knew she 
woukl be vnwilling to let him go, & saith also y* he knew not of any 
neighbo' that was abroad^ & it is made app' to us by Jeronimiah Clark 
whose husband lives in Ireland, y' he this exam' was w^ her in Ireland 
& they returned fro' thence together : & further confesseth nott : taken 
before us HENRY WIDDRINGTON, JAMES OGLE, RA, 
JEN'ISON. 



Northumberland^ — The Informatio' o^ John WUkeson of Laings 
Lx>oneingy in the Countie afores^d, taken before vs the 27. day of November, 
1663. 

Who vpon his oath saith, that about ffowre- or ffive weekes since, 
being at Black-hedley, and being in company w** one George Pfoud 
of Ebchester Bridgend, he heard him say thai; he had heard that seuerall 
persons in Wearicabire, were gathered together, and some there askeing 
of them what was the reason of there meeting together, they answered 
that if any came to oppose them, they would give an answer, and after- 
wards they did disperse, but how long they continued together this 
informer saith he did not inquire, neatfaer doth he know of any that 
was there present, or that was ingaidgd in the late horid plott, and 
discoursing further w* him, he heard the s* Proud say, that some men 
(and as he best remembers he spoke of two onely) came ouer there 
ffoard w* broad swords, and thi& infowaaer demanding of him who they 
were, he tould him this informer, that it mattered not who they were, 
for there would be more heard aftterwards, and further can'ott informe. 

JOHN WILKINSON. 

Cap*' cor nobis. 
JAMES OGLE. 
RA. JEN'ISON. 
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NoRTHUMBERLANlx-*-7%€^ Iirfcrmatkf of George Proud af Ebdiester^ 
bridge-^ndf webster, taken b^bre vt the first dajf of Ikceittbfr, 166S. 

Who saith vpon his. oalhy tfaak being in Cempany w^ one Jbhn Snr- 
tis of the high field, about firve or six weekes-smce^ at a plaee ealled the 
hoUins iatheCountieafore^ he heard the s'dSurtis say, that he wasneare 
vnto wearickshire, and. heard some therabouts say, that there was two 
troupps of horse that weere in amies' there, and the country people 
demannding of tliem, what ther occassion was to* draw together, they 
said if any had a mind to oppose them, they would lett them know 
what they mett for, but the Country tiiinking to rise vpon themy they 
presently disperst, and being asktt if he this informer knew of any 
• that was at that meeting, saith he knew nothing more than what he 
heard Surtis say, and being further asktt what these two p'sons weare 
(w** John Wilkinson did informe) that this George Proud should say 
came oner there ffoard with broad swords, he saith that he had bene 
abroad sheareing, and comeing home, his daughter tould him that ther 
had bene two men w* broad swords, in there neighbor Hoppers house 
that aflternoone, or some part that day, and that one of them was like 
to Joseph Hopper, w* had bene away from home for some tyme before, 
and therupon-this informer went in to inquire wheather the s'd Hop- 
per was one of them or not, but Hoppers wife replyd her husband was 
not comd home ; neather did she know who they two weare, for they 
onely came in there and lightted a pipe of Tobacko, and went ther wayes 
and further saith nott. 

GEOItGE ^ PROUD 
His Mark. 
Cap*- cor nobis 

JAMES OGLE 

RA. JEN'ISON. 
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Northumberland. — The ExaminatV of John Suirtis of higlifield in 
the County aforesaid taken before vs the 4. day of December 1663. 

Who being examined saith, that being in werickshire about six 
weeks agoe and being a suittor to a young weoman, whome since that 
tyme he haith married, goeing into the house of one Christopher 
Browne of Newbottle in the county of Durham, and asking of him, 
what newes he heard, the s^ Browne tould him, that there was towards 
two troopes of horse drawen together in werickshire, but they knew not 
w' they were, and that the constable George Wilson was goeing to 
raise the trained bands to see what kynd of men these were & further 
saith not. JOHN X SUIRTIS 

His mark. 
Capt' cor' nobis 
JAMES OGLE 
RA. JEN'ISON. 



My L- 

W£ received an informatio' of Thomas Harrisons from the hands of 
the Maior of Newcastle, w** was taken in yo' County, concerning 
some w^ us, w^ were suspected to be in the laite plott, and haueing 
made the best inquiry concerning it that we could (as yo" may per- 
ceiue by the informations herew** sent yo' L^hipp) and now haueing 
traic'd it as farr as wee can in o' County, and fynding the remainder 
of it, to be lodged w* Christopher Browne of Newbottle, in yo' County, 
we leaue the further progress therein to yo' L^hipps consideration, 
and desire to remayne 

My L* 

Yo' L'^hipps most humble seru" 

HENRY WIDDRINGTON 
Newcastle the 15th JAMES OGLE 

of Decemb'- {63) RA. JEN'ISON. 
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Calenders of the Prisoners confined in the High Castle in Newcastle upon 
Tyncy at the Assizes for Northumberland in the years 1628 and 1629. 
Communicated by the Rev. John Hodgson, Secretary. 



*«,* This article is an extract from Sir Thomas Swinburne's account of his SheriflBdty in the 
years 1628 and 1629 ; and is taken from a volume of the Mickletoo Manuscripts. 



NORTHUMBR* 1628. 

His Ma'ties Jus- Xhe kalender of all the prisoners now remayneing in his 
ces o peace Ma"*» gaole of High Castle for flFelony and other capitall 
offences delinked vnto S' James Whitlock and S' Henry 
Yellverton his ma^'** Judges of this assizes houlden att 
Newcastle this xij* daye of August an** R. R's Caroli 
Anglie &c. quarto an^ dn'i 1628. 

Sir William Car- 1 . William AVawgh for suspec'on of the stealeing of John 

"*^ * Gil Patrick's purse w* v'* x*- in it as by mittimus the ix* 

of August 1623 appeareth and reprived before iudgement. 

s^ John Delap % John Lumley charged w* the felonious breakeing of 

^ ® '* the house of Richard Browne and for takeing out of the 

same certeine linnyng & woollen clothes as by mittimus 

the xxvij* of July 1624 appeareth and reprived after 

iudgement. 
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Comit by hifl 
Ma'tiet Josdces 
att the SesiioDt 
att Morpeth 5to 
Julij Ao' so R. R. 
Caioli 



Morpeth att Sei- 
fioB the xnrjdi 
Januarij 1687. 



3, 4, 5, 6. William Thirlewall gent. Thomas Bates & 
David DonoldsoD yeomen & Jane Grey spinster. All 
of them committ for refuseing to take the oath of ale- 
giance. 

7, 8. Thomas Beadnell of Lemedon gent, and George 
Beadnell of the same Esq' stand indicted for the murder 
of Lewees Hedley yeom* commit by his Ma**** Justices of 
peace att the sessions. 



S^ John 
ingK'- 



Clau'- 



9. James Marshall late of Whitside laborer charged 
w** the murdering of George Marshall his own child w* 
he hath confessed. 



Cora* by Mr Jo. 
Delavale coroner 
the x\f^ of May 
1698. 



S' Jo. Delavale 
K<. viijo die Oc- 
tobr* 1627. 



10. Edward Downeinges late of Rederiff.in the County 
of Kent marriner who by inquisic'on taken before John 
Delavale gent, one of the coroners of this County is found 
guilty of manslaughter for the felonious killing of Thomas 
Nayler. 

1 1. Mathew Hall late of the towne & County of New- 
castle vpon Tyne laborer, charged w** suspec'on of the 
felonious stealing of one red lyard mare from Anthony 
Woodman of Elstwick. 



S' John Dela^ 
vale knight the 
25th of August 
1627. 



19. John Reed of Kelloburne w^hin this county yeom" 
taken by S' John Delavale knight and charged w^ the 
felonious stealing of xxx*** sheepe the goodes of Edward 
Delavale of Alnewick castle geti' and w* the felonious 
stealeing of ffower kyne the goodes of Rob'te Dalton of 
Wetsled w*in the same County gent\ And likewise 
charged w** the felonious stealeing of ffive kyne and one 
stott, the goodes of John Johnson of Prestick, and for 
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diverse felonyes committed w*hin the County of Yorke 
and Bishoprick of Durham. 

S' John Fenwick The said John Reed charc^ed w*h the stealing: of a dunn 
1627 °^*^^ ^™"^ Newham, the goodes of Robert Fenwick of 

the same towne for the w^^ he standeth indicted. 



Cixthb*te RicU«y 
Clerk 15 of Sep- 
temb'. 



13. Roger. Dodd late of the Shawe charged w*^ the 
felonious stealeing of a black mare the prop' goodes of 
Cuthbert Hearon Esq'. 



Cuthb'te Ridley, 
Clerk the 18 of 
June I6SS. 



Cuthbert Ridley 
9r> Jwaaj 1698. 



•10. 



14. Thomas Currey of the Hight in the same County 
charged w*** the felonious stealeing of a Dunn mare and 
a black pyled gray foale the proper goodes of Lyonell 
Shipley of the Snape : The said Thomas Curry hath 
confessed he had the same mare and foale, and sould 
them to another in the yeare of our Lord 1624. 

15. Nicholas Robson of Newcastle upon Tyne tayler 
suspeciously taken w**" a lyard, or roaned horse, rydeing 
ypon w^hout brydle or sadle, and carrying him as he 
saieth to one John Nixon of the Parke in *Newcastle 
dale in the County of Cumberland a man of evill fame 
and behaviour as by mitt' appeareth. 



Tho. Midleton 
Eiqr 19 Jutij 
I6S8. 



S^ John Clau'- 
ingk'tthefeoond 
of August 16S7. 



16. Gerrard Charleton taken for the felonious stealeing 
of a black mare the goodes and Chatties of Thomas Mid- 
dleton Esq' as by mitt' appeareth. 

17. John Brewes of Black Heddon charged w*»» the 
stealeing of xxxviij sheepe the goodes and Chattells of S' 
John Selby knight. And lykewise charged vf^ his felo- 
nious escape out of his ma^*' prison in the High Castle 

X 
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being the common gaoie for this county as appeareth by 
mittimus. 



S' WiiPm Mui- 
champ k't 17^ 
die Decemb'r 
1627. 



1&. James Walker of Lucker in the same county la- 
borer charged w*** the felonious stealing of ffower sheepe 
the goodes of Nicholas Lynsey of Lucker aforesaid, one 
of w*=* sheepe is found w*** him and vpon his examina'- 
con he hath confessed the stealeing thereof as appeareth 
by Mittimus ; 1627. 



S' John Dela?ale 
k*' secundo Maij 
1628. 



19. Henry Robson laborer for the felonious stealeing 
of one ewe and one sheepe hogg the goodes of Edward 
Selby and John Forster of Newlandes w*hin this County 
w^^ in his examinac'on he hath confessed as by mitt^ 
appeareth. 



S' WilPm Muft. 
champ k'' 5co die 
Julij 1628. 



20. George Bell late of Headon in the p*ish of Newton 
and countye of Northumb'land charged w'^ the felonious 
stealeing of certeine sheepe of S' John Selbyes k'. and 
John Strothers Esq' for w**" sev'all felony es he was for- 
merly taken and escaped from the officers of Kyllham as 
by mittimus appeareth. 



Cuthbert Ridley 
Clerk ig** Julij 
1628. 



21. Jane Robson wife of Mathew Robson of Leeplish 
in the libertyes of Tyndale and County of Northumb'- 
land, charged w'** the felonious killing of Mabell Robson 
the wife of George Robson of Leeplish aforesaid his 
brother in lawe by sorcery or witchcraft as by mittimus 
&c. appeareth. 



Removed by his 
mn'cicft writt vn- 
der the sele of 
the Lo : chief 
Justice of the K. 



22. Christopher Dennyson charged w'*" the murder of 
John Hudspeth the sonne of Thomas Hudspeth of Cor- 
brigg w^hin this County yeom' & removed from his 
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bench, and the 
hand of Judge 
Whidock Judge 
ofasdteiforthif 
County. 



ma^" gaole ait Westchester by vertue of his Ma**" writt 
directed to the Sheriffe of the said County dated the ij"" 
Julij aQ"" quarto R. R's Caroli nunc Anglie &c. for w^*" 
fact he fledd thither. 



Removed by writt 
▼t fup'a 



23. Edward Dennyson charged w*^ the said murder and 
removed from his ma'*" gaole att Carlyle there kept for 
his ma**" County of Cumberland into w*"** county he ffled 
and there was apprehended, removed hither by vertue of 
his ma**" writt dated vt sup*. 



Cuthbert Hearon 
Eiq^ 



Cuthbert Hearon 
Eaqr. 



94. George Coxon of Rukeing charged w^h the steale- 
ing of six sheepe one whereof is challenged w*h him. 
The goodes of Tho : Browne of Ramshawe. 

25. Gerard Coxon of Rukeing al's Hint charged w*** 
the felonious receipt of Rob'te Ellet al's Hobb of Cock- 
shawe scottishman a great theefe who at that tyme was 
suspected w**^ the stealeing of a gray mare the goodes 
of Willia' Dowges of Dowges burne. 



8' John Clau'- 
ingk't.24<<> Julij 
1688. 



Sr John Clau'- 
ing k*t S4<<> Julij 
16S8. 



26. George Maughlin of Hartside charged wMi the 
murthering of one Raiph Browne of Hartside as by mit- 
timus appeareth. 

27. Bartram Mauglin charged w**" the felonious mur- 
thering and killing of the said Raiph Browne as ap- 
peareth by his mittimus. 



Morpeth xyj'th of 
July 16S8 



28. Michaell Elsden of the Mote eommitt from the 
last Sessions w^^'out either baile or mainprise being taken 
vpon a capias awarded from the last Sessions vpon an 
indictement for felony viz^ for stealing of Cattle. 
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By the bench 29. William Hall of Reavenscleugh. 

T. SWINBURN Vic', com'. North'bV. 



NORTHUMBER: 160,8.— The Indent from Mr Gilby Clerk of the said 

Assizes ^ 1628. 

Delib'acio Gaole d'ni Regis com' sui Northumbr' tent' apud cas- 
trum Novi Castri sup' Tinam in com' p'dict' die Mercurij decimo 
tercio die Augusti Anno Regui d'ni n'ri Caroli dei gr'a Anglie Scotie 
Franc' et Hib'nie Regis fidei defensor' &c. quarto. Coram Jacobo 
Whitlock mil' vno Justiciar' dicti d'ni regis coram ip'o rege tenend' 
assign' et Henrico Yelverton mil' vno Justiciar' diet' d'ni Regis de 
Banco: Justiciar' ad assis' et gen'al' gaole delib'ac'onem in Com' 
p'dict', necnon ad diu'sa felon' transgr' et al' malefa'ta in eod' com' 
p'petrat' audiend' et terminand' : Ac ad gaola ilia de prisonar' in ea 
existen' lib'and' assign' &c. 



No^ia eof qui habent Judiciv! ad 

suspend^ p^ Collum. 
Christopher Dennyson 
Edr'us Dennyson 
Ambrosius Dennyson 
Nicholas Robson 
Thomas Currye 
Matheus Hall. 

Nomina Clericorum. 
Thomas Snawdon 
Will'mus Morrison 
Thomas Read. 



Nomina eor' qui sunt cuV de parvo 
Vrocinii etJagiUand\ 

Jacobus Walker 
Georgius Coxon 
Edwardus Spraggon 
Will'mus Churban. 

Nomen eius qui respectatur a pena 
pro Camifice. 

Henricus Robson. 
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n 



Nomina eor* qui liVarUur p* procla- 
mac'on\ 
Jennetta Robson 
Gerrardus Coxon 
Georgius Maughlin 
Bartramus Maughlin. 

Nomina eor' qui sunt non cul\ 
Thomas Beednell 
Georgius Beednell sen* 
Rob'tus Beednell 
Georgius Beednell jun' 
Cuthb'tus Wanlas 
Rob'tus Little 
Anthonius Little 
Elizabetha Beednell 
Eldwardus Downes 
Nich'us Chesbrough 
Joh'es Wallis 
Michael Elsden 
Andreas Pringle 
Anthonius Hall 
Joh'es Hangingshawe 
Edwardus Halllobr p* se bene 
Georgius Hall )gerend'. 
Simo Robson 
Alexander Stevenson 
Georgius Bell 
Joh'es Dixon 
Reynold Browne 
Joh'es Elsdon 
Radius Hall 
Rad'us Anderson 
Roger' Dodd 



Nomina cor' quip*donanf p* special* 

p'dan\ 
Wiirmus Waugh 
Joh'es Lumley 

Nomina eof qui ohligand! sunt vsq; 
ad p'xim' assVas p' se bene 
gerencT 

Wiirmus Hall Indictat' 

Joh'es Read 

Gerardus Charleton 

WiU'mus Hall 

Georgius Tate 

Thomas Hall ) com p'dom' 

AnthoniusGlenwright ) Whitlock. 

Nomina eor* qui remanancT sunt in 
prisona sine BalCio. 

Joh'es Brewes 
Jacobus Marshall 
Will'mus Thirlewall 
Thomas Bates 
Jennetta Gray 
David' Donaldson. 

Nomen eius qui committitr p' cuf 
pro extorc^one pro vna septiman* 
et tunc obligand' est usq; prox' 
assVas et interim se bene gerend* 

Gawinus Charleton. 



THO : GILBY cl'ic' assis'. 
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O lett the sorrowfull sighing of the prisoners come before the, 
according to the greatnes of thy power p'serve thou those that are ap- 
poynted to dye. — PsaV : 79 ver : 12. 



Names of his Ma'- 
^^ Justices of 



NORTHUMBR* 1689. 

A Kalender of all the prisoners now remayneing in his 
Ma^** gaole of High Castle for ffelony and other capital 
offences deliu'ed vnto S' Thomas Trevor & S' Henry 
Yelverton his ma*'** Judges of this assizes houlden att 
Newcastle the xxij^ of July an* R. R's Caroli Anglie 
&c. quinto an^ dn'i 1629. 



Theis six comitt 
the last assizes to 
remayne w^hout 
baileasbytheju- 
deDt appeareth. 



1. James Marshall late of Whitside in the said County 
laborer charged w*** the murthering of George Marshall 
his owne child w*** he hath confessed. 

2. John Brewis Scottishman for the stealeing of xxviij 
weather sheepe, the goodes of S' John Selby knight^ and 
likewise for an eschape out of his ma^*' said gaole, as ap- 
peareth by a mittimus dated the second of August 1627. 

Sj 4, 5, 6. William Thirlewall Thomas Bates Jennetta 
Gray and David Donoldson commit by his Ma*'" Jus- 
tices att a sessions houlden att Morpeth the 6th of July 
anno tertio Regis Caroli for refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance. 



S' Jo: Clavcr- 
ing the last as- 
sises w'bout baile 
or maneprise. 



7. George Tate for the felonious stealeing of five 
sheepe the goodes of William Kirsopp of Ingram and for 
xx*^\ sheepe the goodes of James Davidson of Snype 
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house, and alsoe for two beastes the goodes of John Scott 
of Alnewick. 



8^ John Fenwick 
k'c the loth of 
October 1688. 



8. George Pott late of the Rawe, for the felonious 
stealeing of xij sheepe w^^ vpon his examinac'on he hath 
confessed being the goodes of Patrick Selby, John Baines, 
Nicholas Stevenson & Dennys Smith, and for the ffello- 
nious stealeing of one black mare belonging to one Wil- 
liam Thompson of Stanton. 



S^ John Fen- 
wick k*' the 20d> 
of Naveabear 
1698. 



9. Edwarde Armestrong of the Armitage milne for 
the felonious stealeing of one gray nagg and a stirk, and 
certeine brydles found w'h him. 



8^ John Delav^e 
k' the ssth of 
December 1688. 



10. Edward Hall of Blackheddon labourer for suspe- 
c'on of the felonious stealeing of two kine and two quies 
the goodes of John Horsley of Milburne grainge gent, 
and alsoe six beasts and six sheepe the goodes of Xpofer 
Pawtson gent. 



Mr Ralph Car- 
naby Esq^ 15th 
Januarij 1628. 



11. William Pott of Lang Horsley for suspec'on of the 
felonious stealeing of two oxen the goodes of Henry 
Dobson of long Horsley aforesaid. 



S^ John Clau'mg 
k'^ 19 Januarij 
16S8. 



12. George Bourne of Aylneham moore for the felo- 
nious stealeing of two sheepe w^*" vpon his examinac'on 
he hath confessed being the goodes of one Robert 
Wright of Ingram Webster. 



Cuthb't Ridley 
Clerk 7th of Ja- 
1628. 



Id. Roger Robson aFs Hodge Billy of Sundayside in- 
dicted for the felonious stealeing of one Dunn mare & a 
fole the goodes of one Lyonell Shipley. 
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Robert Dela?ale 
Eiq' 7th of 
March 1628. 



14. Allan Anderson of Alnewick mason for suspicion 
of the felonious stealeing of Twenty stone of lead from 
the castle of Alnewick. 



S^Fhrncif Brand- 
ling k< Cuthb'te 
Hearon& Raiph 
Camaby Estf* 
14th of March 
16S8. 



15. John Charleton of the Bower for suspec'on of the 
felonious stealing of Three kine the goodes of Thomas 
Fenwick of Lesbury. And for suspec'on of divers other 
flFelonyes, and being offered to be app'hended for the 
said felonyes fledd, and alsoe for suspec'on of the steale- 
ing of one gray gelding vpon w-*" he rode at his app'- 
hen'con. 



Tho: MUIeton 
£iqr: I4th of 
March 1628. 



The said John a fugitive and notorious theife for the 
felonious stealeing of one black mare and thirtene sheepe 
forth of the growndes of little Swinburne the goodes of 
Thomas Midleton of Belsoe, Esq'' 



Raph Camaby 
Esqr: 16th of 
March 1628. 



S^ William Moi- 
champ k' 20th 
of March 1628 



S^ Jo: Clau'ing 
k' iith Aprill 
1629. 



The said John for suspec'on of divers felonyes, and 
charged w'h the felonious stealeing of two oxen the 
goodes of Nicholas Errington of Keepwick, and three 
yong beastes the goodes of Richard Wilson of Hough- 
ton, and alsoe for the felonious stealeing of one horse the 
goodes of Gawen Bell of Errington. 

16. Richard Forster late of West Lylburne charged 
w'h the felonious stealeing of one cow three stottes & 
two quies the goodes of S' Arthure Grey knight. 

17. John Burne of Snytter for the murthering & 
killing of Robert Lawson late of Snytter his Maister w^"* 
upon his examinac'on he hath confessed. 



s^ Jo: aau'ing 18. William Leighton of Cartington for the felonious 



1^ 



k" imh Aprill 

1689. 



breaking <^b of a c^iest «n4 t^iog out of the wme 
xxij^ who i^poa Im /e^amiuac'pn bath {confessed %%e 
breaking of the chest, and takeing away of xviij^' ix*- of 
the BiMd Mffomye. 



Sr Williun Mus- 
champ k' leth 
April, 1689. 



19* Mary Smith single womai^ £^r t^e felonious take- 
ing a purse out of the breeches of Thomas Collingwood 
.of JBuckton igi^^U aod oioe pqnudes in ^uld kmomye or 
rtbereabout^ in it, w"^ vpop \^v e^miHfiac'oii 9toe httth 
confessed. 



S' WHlivn Mm- 
champ kc 88th 
ApM I6d9. 



aUK Mo^tot Waugh of West Nqwtpa labfNnQriforjkhe 
lelooi^us sfceiEil^g of x' in moi^e out of the pifrse o^ 
o^e Kob^ -Stevenson of flartside and for the stealeing 
of a purse of one William Bawldes pf west Newton 
Blacksmith w*^ xvi^ of monye in it and alsoe two henns 
the goofjcs of wi^ow Braddy of W^ Newt<m» «U fr^ 
vpOH bis.e^amiiiac'on he hath.copfessed. 



8' Jo. Fenwick 
kM9Bfai|1689 



21. Gerard Coxon id's Hint for suspec'on of the steale* 
i Qg. oC eight horses tl^e (goades of Johfn Wrinklcts of Harae- 
fhaip gent. 



Cafehb^t Houroa 
EtqF19Bfayi639 



22. Cuthb'te Milburne al's Cuddy of the Leame for 
y*;£ploniou& s^^eingof one^ ffilly apd a ooulteihe goodes 
of Robert Lad^y of thehoile^fiiarn^ 



8<JolmIkbv9le 
k« zxfiy Mail 
1699. 



The said Cuth^rt^for sM^pic'on of the fcilonious steale- 
ing of one horse the goodes of Jenkin.Chickin of Ingoe, 
And for suspec'on of stealeing of two horses the goodes 
of Thom^S; ft^. ^f l^ejddon on the Wall. 
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8' war Mof- 

chunp k^ SJiinij 
1689. 



The said Cuthbert for the felonious breaking of the 
house of John Dunn of the Hillock. 



S' Jo: Fenwick 
k^lSjuDijl689. 



23. Michaell Hall al'sCuze Hall ofOttercoppsforthe 
felonious stealeing of three kyne the goodes of Thomas 
Fenwick of the Fawnes. 



S' Jo: Delande 

V 88 Juoij 1639. 



S' Jo; Claulng 
k*-89jllIUJ1689. 



24. John Trumble of Yardvpp for suspec'on of the 
felonious stealeing of a brown bay mare the goodes of 
Lancelot Ogle of Darris Hall gent. 

25. Thomas Mather of Heley laborer ft>r the felo- 
nious stealeing of one quie the goodes of Henry Tate 
of Rothbury, w"^^ vpon his examinac'on he hath con- 
fessed. 



WIl'mCarrBtq'- 
7«»» July 1689. 



26. William Sparke of Catten Tayler for the felonious 
takeing of one bay mare the goodes of Thomas Sparke 
w'*" he hath confessed. 



S' Jo: Fenwick 
k' 9 July 1689. 



S' William Mut- 
champ k' x* 
Julij 1689. 



27. Thomas Hogg of Reedsmouth for the felonious 
stealeing of xiij sheepe the goodes of Richard Wadowe 
of Kirkwhelpington. 

28. Walter Ramsey scottishman charged w*** the felo- 
nious stealeing of a purse w*^ vij^ of mony in it out of 
the Pocket of Andrew Robinson, and w**" the breakeing 
of the gaole whereby he escaped, w*^ escape he hath 
confessed. 



WiirmCarrEiqp 
z« Julij 1639. 



29- Alexander Ridley of Whitsheeles gent charged w**" 
the stealeing and killing of one brandett stott in a house 



\ 



Tho: 
£iqrl5julyl$99. 



Wm*mCttTBaqfr. 
17 July 16S9. 



CatWt Hflttron 
Eaqr 20th Julij 
1619. 
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called the Spees house nobody dwelling therein the skin 
being taken off: and for the killing of another. 

30. Ellen Charleton of the Bower charged w^ the 
felonious stealeing of a black mare and twenty three 
sheepe the goodes of Thomas Midleton Esq. 

31. Walter Ridley of the mill hills yeoin' charged w**" 
the receiveing of a bay mare the goodes of Thomas Sparke 
of Keynley. 

32. James Robson of Bayshill charged w^^ suspec'on 
of a bay mare the goodes of Edmund Ireland of Tom»- 
close. 



S' Jo: Dda?ale 
k*c 14 Ju^ 1699. 



bytheju4gesthe 
the last I 



33. Edward Trumble sonne of John Trumble of Wilk- 
wood charged w*^ the felonious stealeing of one bay 
mare the goodes of Lancelot Ogle of Darras hall gent. 

34. Gawen Charleton for that he hath not found bond 
for the good behaviour according to the Indent the last 
assizes. 



35^ 36. Simon Armestrong and Gawen Croser of 
Langleyshanke charged w*^ the felonious stealeing of a 
yong gray mare the goodes of John Yelderd of Nyn- 
nyck. 

T. SWINBURN: vie' com* Northb'r: 
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NORTHUMBER; 1629/ 



-The Indent from Mr Gilby Clerk of the said 
Assizes, 1629. 



Delib'acio Oaole d'ni Regis castri sui Novi Castri sup* Tinam in 
com' Northunibr* p'dict' ibid'm tent' vicGsnno teoando die Julij anno 
regiii d'ni n'ri Caroli dei gr'a Anglie Scotie flfranc' et Hib'nie regis 
fidei defensor' &c. qoihfo coifi Hentico Ydverton mil' vno Justiciar' 
dicii d'ni Re^is de Banco : fit Thoma Treror roilit^ vno Baronu Sc'cij 
d'ci d'ni Regis, Justic' d'ci d'ni reg^ ad assiMs et general' gaole de- 
lib'ac'on' in com' p'dict' tenend.' Necnon ad diversas felon' transgr' 
et aP malefedta in cotti' p'dict' p'petrat' aodtciid' et tennhiand': Ac 
ad gkol' ill' de 'prisonar' in ead'm existen' delib'aiid' assign* &c. 



Nomina eor* qui ha'ent Judiciv! ad 
suspend^ p' CdUam. 

Joh'^i^ Bdm^, peiki' 

Cothb'tUS Milbiime)imtiei^d. in gaet^ 

Jacobus Robson $ cu* cap* Clarke 

Maria Smith/ pehd' 

Nomina Clericorum. 

Will'rous Leighton 

Miohaet' Reed 

Oeor: l*6tt al's WWtetopj^in : mitt' 

n sup'a 
Lancelotus Waugh 
Rob'tns Yeldert 
Georgius Burne : mit' cu Capt' p'd* 

Nomen eius qui respectuai^ quia 
Camifex* 

Thomas Mather 



Nomina eor' qui sunt non cuF. 
J6t/es Ch^rletbn 
Rob'tUs Rcithemtti 
Edfi^fdOs OKter 

Rob'tus Litle. mittend' cfi cap' p'd' 
Joh'esPott 
Andrews Hall 
Joh'es Newton 
Georgius Davison 
Mieh^l Reed 

Wiiros Pott : mlMf cu cap' p'd' 
Geof^s GIbsdn 
Simo' ArmestrMg 
Giwin Croser 
Joh'es Allenson 
Gerrard Coxon al's Hint 
Georgius Hoard 

Simo' Milbttrne: mit' cum cap' p'd' 
J ana Wanles 



1^ 



Joh'es Hall 
"^Percivall Trewett^ 
Edwardus Spraggon 
Marcus Pott Jun' 
Georgius Tate, mitt' cu cap* Clerk. 
Wiirmus Sparke: mitt' vt sup'a 
Margareta Watson 
Rogerius Robson 
Thomas Thompson 
Barthoi' Spraggon 

Nomina ear' qui liVanl^ p' procla- 
mac'ori. 

Allanus Anderson 
Michael Hall al's Cuse Hall 
Joh'es Trumble 
Thomas Hogg 
Jacobus Marshall 
Walter Ramsey 
Walter Ridlef 



Nomina eor' qui obligancT sunt p' 
bonos manucaptor' vsq; p'£ assTas 

Edwardus Armestrong mitt' c& 

cap' p'd' 
Ric'us Forster 
Gawinus Charleton 
Thomas Elliott 
Joh'es Brewes 
Joh^es Musgrave 

Nomina eor^ qui remanewt sunt in 

gaoF sine baWio. 
Joh'es Charleton de la Bower 
Thomas Bathen 
Jenetta Grey and 
David Donaldson. 



THO: GILBY Cler. Aaii'as l^HQ. 
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Indentures between Sir Francis Brandling and Sir Thomas Swin- 
burne in 1627 J and Sir Thomas Swinburne and Thomas Carr, 
Esqtiirey in 1629, for delivering over the gaol of Northumberland^ 
extracted from SiR Thomas Swinburne*s Sheriff's book^ by the Rev. 
John Hodgson, Sec. 



The indenture betxveen Sr Francis Brandling and me. 

This Indenture made the xxij** day of December in the Third yeare 
of the reigne of our Sou'eigne Lord Charles by the grace of God King 
of England, Scotland, France & Ireland defender of the faith &c. Be- 
tweene S' Francis Brandling K* late Sheriff of the County of Northum- 
berland on thone p'ty And S' Thomas Swinburne K* now Sheriff of the 
said County on thother p'tye Witnesseth that the said Sir Francis 
Brandling, by vertue of his late office to him directed, hath delinked & 
sett over to the said S' Thomas Swinburne the Gaole of the said County 
called the high Castle And Prisoners there now remayning,That is to say: 

Imp'is the body of Thomas Bate, David Donaldson Willia Thirle- 
wall & Jane Gray remayning in his Ma**** said Gaoie and convict in 
premunire att the Quarter Sessions of the peace, and are reprived fur- 
ther vntill the next Assizes for refuseing to take the oath of Allegiance 
as doth appear by Indent from Mr Gilby Clerk of the Assizes. 

William Waugh remayneing in his Ma**** said Gaole and reprived 
before Judgm*. 
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John Lumley remayneing in his Ma'^^ said Gaole & reprived after 
Judgm\ 

John Read of Kellyburne charged w^'^ the felonious stealeing of xxx 
sheepe, the goods of Edward Delavale of Alnewick Abbey gent. And 
also for the felonious stealeing of fower Kyne the goodes of Rob*te 
Dalton of Wetslad : And lykewise w*^ the felonious stealeing of five 
Kyne and one stott the goodes of John Johnson of Prestick. And for 
divers felonyes comit' in Bushoprick. he is comitt by S' John Delavale' 
K\ The said Read charged with the stealeing of one Dunn mare the 
goodes of Rob'te Fenwick of Newham Comit by S' John Fenwick K*. 

Matthew Hall of Newcastle upon Tyne charged w* the suspec'on of 
the felonious stealeing of a red lyard mare the goodes of Anthony 
Woodman of Elstwick comitt by Sir John Delavale K*. 

Roger Dodd of the Shaw Taylor charged w^ the felonious stealeing 
of a black mare the goodes of Cuthbert Hearon of Chipchase Esq : 
Comitt by Cuthb'te Ridley Clerk. 

Achibald Eliot scottisman charged w*** the stealeing of five Nowte 
the goodes of the Lo : Cranstons Comit by the said Cuthb*te Ridley. 

James Walker of Lucker laborer charged w*** the felonious steale- 
ing of fower sheepe the goodes of Nicholas Lynsey comitt by S' Wil- 
liam Muschamp K^* 

John Brewes scottishman in the said gaole committ for stealeing of 
xxxviij wether sheepe^ who made an escape before the last Assizes 
forth of the same gaole with Irons on his legges. 

Symon Robson gaoler committ att the last Assizes for the escape of 
the said Brewes and is to answer the same at the next Assizes. 
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John Goddert late of HexliarB yeovn' vpon a Capias ad satisiaci^nd 
att the suite of Thomas Blaikeston gent* for the som'e of x'. xiy'. iiij*. 
principal debt, and xl* charges recou'ed in his Ma^^** Court of Common 
pleas. 

It'm : Eight doores, tenn locks, tenn ke^^es, tenn pare of yron fet- 
ters & one paire of boults. In Witness whereof to one parte of theris 
p'sents remayneiffg w'^ the said S' Thomas Swinburne now Sheriff of 
the said County, the said S' Francis Brandling late Sheriff hath caused 
the late scale 'of his office to be put And to the other p'te thereof 
ramayneing w^'' the said S' Francis Brandling the said S' Thomas 
Swinburne hath caused the now scale of his office to be putt the day 
& yeare first above written ; Anno Dn'i 1637. 

tAOlAAS GASCbVNGE: Subvic: t^om: p'dicf. 



The Indenture betwene me 8C Thomas Carr», £sg; for the gaele. 

This Indenture made the Thirteenth day of January In the ffiveth 
yeare of the reigne of o' Sou'eigne Lord Charles by the grace of God 
King of England Scotland France and Ireland defender of the faith 
&c An* D'ni 1629. Betweene S' Thomas Swinburne knight late high 
Sheriff of the County of Northumb'land on thone p'ty And Thomas 
Carr of ^orde in the said County Esq; now high Sheriff of the said 
County on thother p'ty. Witnesseth that the said S"" Thomas Swin- 
burne By vertue of his Ma^** writt of Discharge of his late office to 
him directed Hath Deliur'd and sett over to the said Thomas Carr the 
gaole of the said County called the high Castell, and all the .prisoners 
now remayneing that is to say : 

Imp'mis the bodyes of John Charlton de Le Bower, Thomas Bate 
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Jennett Gra^ and David Donoldfioq reoiayneing in the said gaole^ 
committ by his Ma^^ Judges att the last Assizes ad remanend' in gaola 
sine baliio^ as doth appeare by Indent from Mr Gilby Clerk of the 
Assizes. 

DEBTORS. 

It'm Raiph Milburae vpon a Capias vtlagatu after Judgm^ ad secta 
Wiirmi d'ni Grey de warke 

The said Raiph Milburne vpon an Attachm^ after decree from Yorke 
Utt the suit of Richard Rumney for iiij'. debt xxxi*. damages and iiij'. 
iiij*. rj*. Costes* 

It*m Lawrence Risbforth late of Acklington p'ke vpon a speciall 
Capias vtlagat' after Judgm^ ad sect' Marmaduci Macholl gen' p' 1 00'. 
debt and 10^ costes indorsed upon the back of the writt. 

It'm John Cresswell of Cresswell Esq^ vpon an attachm^ after decree 
from Yorke ad sect' Katherine Clarke for 16' damages & 3' 12' costes. 

The said John Cresswell vpon an attachm^ after decree from Yorke 
att the suite of the said Katherine Clarke widd' for 66' 13* 4' damages 
& V costs and charges. 

The said John p' contempt' for not appearing att Yorke & p'formeing 
a decree made the x**" day of June 1628. between Rob'te Clarke by his 
Tutrix Mary Clarke p* plaintiff and the said John Cresswell & Raiph 
Errington of Bingfield defend'tes. 

The said John Creswell vpon a Capias vtlagatu' before Judgement 
out of the Court of Com'on pleas att Westm' ad sect' Ric*i Hester in 
pl'ito deb'ti. 
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The said John vpon a writt out of the Kinges Bench att the suite of 
Sir William Fenwicke knight in a plea of trespasse. 

The said John Creswell vpon a writt out of his Ma^'^ Court of 
Common pleas at Westm' at the suite of William Southgate gen' in 
pl'ito deb'tit 

It'm George Beednall of Leamondon gen' vpon a Com'ission of 
Rebellion out of the Starchamber p' contemptis. 

The said George Beednell vpon a Capias ad Satisfaciend' : out of 
the Courte of Com'on pleas ad sect* Lodouici Widdrington gen' for 
60(y recouped ag* him in the same Courte and 5' for damages. 

The said George vpon an attachm* from Yorke at the suite of 



FELONS. 

Edward Thompson late of Shipley Taylor committ by S'. Francis 
Brandling for suspecon of the felonious stealeing of one mare the 
goodes of Thomas Clarke of Dennych. 

Anthony Fenwick of North Sheeles laborer Committ by Raiph Car- 
nabye Esq; for suspec*on of the felonious stealeing of a black oxe the 
goodes of William Fenwick of East Heddon gent'. 

John Forster al's Clowers John late committed to his Ma^'^ gaole 
att Carlyle by his Ma**" Justices of the peace for the County of Cum- 
berland^ for suspec'on of Felony And by vertue of his Ma**** writt 
deliu'ed over to the said S' Thomas Swinburne by S' William Layton 
Knight then high Sheriff of the County of Cumberland : SO die Au- 
gusti 1629. 

James Henderson a Scottishman commit by Cuthb'te Ridley Clerke 
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for the felonious stealeing of a black Cow the goods of John Hunter 
of Newbegin, and likewise the said James is a man of evill name and 
fame and a fugitive. 

The said James for suspec*on of the felonious stealeing of one Cow 
and ten sheepe the goodes of Roger Widdrington of Cartington Esq; 
And alsoe for suspec'on of divers other felonies wherew^^'all he is 
lykely to be charged he being a man of notorious fame committ by S' 
John Delavale Knight 

John Anderson and Richard Taylor charged w** the felonious break- 
ing of the house of Nicholas Gardyner of Mersfen w*** they have vpon 
there examinac*ons confessed and alsoe for stealeing forth of the same 
house a xxij* pease of gould^ xi' peace of gould & x' in silver and 
some other thinges to the value of Liij* or thereabouts committ by S' 
John Delavale K*. 

Francis Tate of Easter Newbiggin shipherd committ l>y Sr WilliS 
Muschamp K^ charged w^ the felonious stealeing and putting out of 
fower oxen the goodes of Andrew Pawling and Roger Birnett of Wes- 
ter Newbiggin yeomen, 

Raiphe Sprvtt late of Whittonstall who att the last Assizes houlden at 
Durham was convict of stealeing of Cattle and by the Judges reprived 
vpon Condic'on that he should dep'te his Ma^*' dominions : And at 
the Assizes houlden for this County was indicted for stealeing of one 
oxe the goodes of Nicholas Blaixton of Andrew house, who notwith- 
standing the said charge given him by bis Ma'*** Judges hath neglected 
his dep'ture vntill this tyme, and hath since misdemeaned himself in 
sundry respects Committ by S' John Fen wick Knight 30* Octobr* 1629. 

Hugh Hutchinson* aVs Pundy cibarged w*^ the felonious stealeing of 
two mares one oxe & xvj sheepe the goodes of Mr Thimbleby of 

♦ Mort. 
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Laiigor Castle and tean sheepe the goodes of Thooas Wilson & George 
Pearson Committ by Cuthbert Ridley Clerk. 

George Wilkinson of Allanton for suspe*con of the felonious stealer 
ing of two sheepe the goodes of James Marshall of lintbrigge Com- 
mitt by Cuthb'te Ridley Clerk. 

George French of Todsburae in Whitfield^ charged w^*" the felomous 
stealeing of one black horse of Henry Jacksons of Kellopp and- alsoe 
for the felonious stealeing of one Gray Horse of James Stevensons of 
East Allan» and two stirks, of Lancelot Armeatronges of Dumetle of 
all W'' seu'all felonyes he standeth indicted att the last gen'ale Quarter 
Sessions houlden for this County Comitt by Cuthbert Hearon Esq; 

Isabell Millburne for the felonious takeing of a silver beere bowle 
and other p'ticulars conteyned in the mittimus Committ by ST John 
Selby K\ 

Michael Brand for the wounding of one Anderson of Ellington: 
Com^ by S' Willia Muschamp K\ 

James Henderson before menc'oned charged w'^ the felonious steale- 
ing of one; Cowe & tenn sheepe, and for suspec'on of stealeing two 
beates and three sheepe Committ by S' John Clavering Knight. 

Here follows $a uDimportant liat of the writs turDe4 ovf r by the siune indenture, nrhick 
concludes with 

Things (flanging to the Gaole. 

Item, eight doores tenn locks tenn keyes, tenn pare of yron Fetters* 
And one pare of boults. In witness whereof as well the said Sir Tho- 
mas Swinburne late Sheriff as the said Thomas Carr Esq now Sheriff 
have interchangeably putt there hands and seu'all seales of there^offi<;es 
the day and yeare first above written. 

THO: CARR, vie' Northumb'. 
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A Copy of the Return of three Members of Parlicfmfint to serve for the 
County of Northumberland, in 1654. Cammun^catedi by. M^^. ^QW^ 
Bell. 

X HIS Indenture xM4e. ye tweloeth day^ of July in 3^ yeinr o£ anr 
Lord one thousand six hundred fifty and foure at Alnwick in ye 
County of Ndrthomberland Between Robert Shafts E$^\ Sheriff of ye 
County aforesaid of ye one p\ and Robert CoUingwood k*. Robert Mlt> 
ford Edward Fenwick Robert Lisle Will'm Shafto Richard Forsier Luke 
Kiliingworth Thomas Horsley Esqrs. Martin Fenwick RobertShUfto John 
Ogle Thomas Dent George Herosi WilPm Aynesley ThetQM Wbavten 
Robert CoUingwood John Saikeild Will'm Rea and divers other p'^ons 
qualifyed and capable to elect members to serve in Parliam^ forCoonty 
&c. as is p'scribed in ye gouerment of ye Comonwealth of England 
Scotland and Ireland on ye other p^ Witnesseth That Proolamaion 
having beene made in every Market town in ye County aforesaid w^^n 
ten dayes after ye receipt of a certain writ of ye Lord Protector to ye 
aforesaid Sherife Directed & to one p^ of these Indentures annexed for 
ye Election of three knights fit and discreet p'sons of ye County afore- 
said for ye parliam\ of ye said Lord Protector at Westminster in ye 
County of Middlesex ye third day of September next to be held The 
aforesaid Robert CoUingwood Rob't Mitford Edward Fenwicke Robert 
Lisle Will'm Shafto Richard Forster Luke Kiliingworth Thomas Horsley 
Martin fenwicke Robert Shafto John Ogle Thomas Dent George Heron 
Wiirm Aynsley, Thos Wharton Rob't CoUingwood John Saikeild WiU'm 
Rea and divers other p'sons of ye County aforesaid who were p*sent 
at such Election freely and indifferently have chosen three knights 
girt w**» swords y* is to say WilFm Fenwicke of WaUington Robert Fen- 
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wicke of Bedlington & Henry Ogle of Egglingham K^' to be in parlia- 
m^ aforesaid as in ye said writ is men'oned who for themselves as also 
for all ye People of ye County aforesaid have full and sufficient power 
to doe & consent unto those things w"^^ in ye aforesaid Parliam^ shall 
then and there by Com' on Consent & Counsell happen to be ordained 
Provided & it is hereby declared That ye said p'sons so chosen shall not 
have power to alter ye gouernm* as it is now settled in one single 
person & a Parliam^ In witnesse whereof as well the Scale of office of 
ye said sherife as also ye Scale of ye Electors aforesaid ye day year 
& place abovesaid to these Indentures are put and affixed. 



Robert Colingwood 
Robert Mitford 
E ffenwick 
Rich*^ fforster 
Lu Killingworth 
Thos Horsley 
Rob' Lisle 
John Ogle 
Robert Shafto 
Geo Heron 
Wm Aynsley 
Robt Collingwood 



Robert Shafto Esq' Sherife of 

Northumberland 
Will Shafto 
Martin ffenwick 
John Salkeld 
Will. Rea 
Wm : Horsley 
Willam Crowe 
Humphrey Gill 
John Cooke 
Rob Smith w^ many others. 
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On the Court Party in. the House of Commons in 1677, communicated 
by Walter Calverley Trevelyan, of Wallington, Esq. to Mr. 
Adamson, Sec. 

My dear Sir, 
I HAVE taken the liberty of sending a copy of a paper in my fietther's 
possession, thinking it may appear to you of sufficient interest to be 
read at a meeting of the Newcastle Antiquarian Society. 

This paper illustrates a passage in Hume's History of England, (vide 
8vo. edition, 1782, toI. 8, page 30) where speaking of the disputes 
between Charles the Second and his Parliament, in 1677> he says,-^ 
" The House of Commons was now regularly divided into two parties, 
** the court and the country. ; Some were inlisted in the court party 
^ by offices, nay, a few by bribes secretly given them." 

It appears to contain a list of the court party in 1677> written in a 
hand of about the same date, on a sheet of stout foolscap paper, so deno- 
minated from the paper or water-mark, which I have given below, re- 
duced one third in its size, and which is nearly the same as that on some 
of the paper on which " Mauley's Law Interpreter" was printed, in 1672. 

Your's, sincerely, 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 




AI 
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I6t7. 
BEDFORD. 
Sir Hum. Winch, Bwt. 


500. 




BARKESHIRE. 




Wallingfordy 


SirTho:Higgon, Kt. 
SirF: Winningten, Kt. 
Sir Tho : Doleman, 
Richd. Aldswortb, Esq. 
Sir Jno. Benaett, Ki. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


500. 
P. 1500. 

aoo. 

p. 400. 
Places. 


Buckingham Town, 

Ckij^ngmchamf 

Agmmdishtmi, 


Sir Rich: Temple 
Sir WUliatn Smith, 
Sir Robt. Sajiryer, 
^ William Drake, Bart. 

CAMBRIDG^H. 


P. 1200. 

Places. 

Places. 


University, 
Towne Cambridge, 


Sir Tho : Hatton, 
Sir Thos. Chickley, 
Sir Charles Wheeler, 
L.ord AUington, 

CHESHIRE. 


Pension. 
Place. 
Place. 
Pension. 


Chester, 


Thorn: Chehnondy, 
Robt. Woidcn, Esq. 

CORNWALL. 


Place. 
Place. 


Lanceslon, 
Leskeard, 
Helston, 


Sir Jona. Trelawany, Bt. 
Sir John Compton, Bart. 
Sir Charles Harbord, 
Barnard Grenfield, Esq. 
Signey Godolphin, 


Place. 
Place. 

Place. 
Place, 
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1677. 


Per Annum. 




Sir WmvGodolphiii^Bart 


Ptaee. 


Truro, 


Jno: Arrundal^his Father, 


«00(K 


Cammelfoard, 


Sir Wm. OcNlolphin^ K«t. 


Biaee4 


Westhw, 


John Trillany, 


Places « 200. 




John Trillany, Sir Jonathan' 


sSon 


Eastlaw, 


Charles Osborn, 


Plxtce: 




Henry SiBm^r, 


Place, 


Bossing, 


Robert Roberts, 


50. 


St. Michael, 


Lord Hawley, 


Places, 


St. Maws, 


Anthony Spry, 


400. 




Sir Joseph Friddinam, 


Pension. 


Callington, 


Sir CyriU Wich, 


Place. 


Carlisle, 


Sir Philip Howard, 


Place, 




Sir Christ. Musgrave, 


P.SfSOO. 


\ 


DEVONSHIRB. 






Sir Copelston Branfield, 




Exeter, 


Sir James Smith, 


Place. 




Thorn. Walker, 


Place. 


Totnes, 


Sir Edmund Seemar, speaker's 


father. 




SirThom: Berry, 


200. 


Plymouth, 


Sir Gilbert Tawbut, 


Place. 


Plympton, 


Sir Nicho : Slanning, 


Place. 


Hunington, 


Sir Coujtney Foole^ 






Sir Peter Priddex, 


300. 


Beeralston, 


Sir John Maynard, 


Place. 


Tiverton, 


Sir Henry Foord, 
DORSEll-SHIRE. 


300. 


Corfe, 


L4. Lattimpore, 




Lineregis, 


Sir Jno : Shaw, 


Place. 


Weymouth, 


Sir Winston Churchell, 
A a 


Place. 
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1677. 




Bridpart, 
fFarham, 
Durham, 


George Boorman^ 
Geo: Pitt, 
John Tempest, 


mm 

Place. 


Harwitchy 


ESSEX. 
Thom: King, 


50. 



GLOUCESTER. 





Sir Ba3mam Throgmorton, 


200. 


Maiden, 


Sir Richd. Wiseman, 
Sir Will : Wiseman, 

HAMSHIRE. 


1000. 


Winchester, 


Sir Robt. Holms, 


Place. 




Lorrance Hyde, 


200. 


South hampton. 


Sir Richd. Foord, 






Thom : Knowles, 


400. 


Portsmouth, 


Sir Geo : Carterch, 


Places. 


Peter^ld, 


Thomas Niele, Esq. 


Place. 


Stockbridge, 


Sir Robt. Haward, 


Place. 




Robert Philips, 


Place. 


Isle a Weigh, 


Sir Geo : Holms, 


Place. 




Sir Kingsmill Lucy, Bt. 


Place. 




HERREFOORD. 






Thom : Price, 


300. 


, 


Robt. Westphalin, 


P. 


Webley, 


Sir John Barnaby, 


Mo. given 




Sir Thos. Williams, 


Place. 




HARTEFOORDSHIRE. 






Sir Richd. Frankeliug, 


400. 
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Per Annum. 




HUNTINGDON. 


. 


Sir John Cotten, 






Sir Lyonell Waldon, 


P. X Mo. 




KENT. 






Sir Thom: Pyton, 


Place. 


Canterbury^ 


Sir Ed: Masters^ 






Thom : Hardness, 


Place. 


Rochester^ 


Sir Fra: Clarke, 


Place. 


Maydstofiy 


Thom : Harlackendon, 


Pension. 




Sir Robt, Bariiham, 


Pension. 


Queensbraugh, 


Jas. Harbott, Ld; Treas'r son, 

LANCASHIRE. 
Sir Roger Bradshaw, 




Lancaster, 


Richd. Kirby, 


Place. 




Richd. Harrison, 


Pension. 


Preston, 


Ed : Regby, 


Place. 




Sir John Otway, 


Place. 


Newton, 


Lord Georges, 


600. 


Chiddero, 


Sir John Heath, 


Place. 




Sir Thom : Stringer, 


Place. 


Wiggin, 


Earl of Ankerum, 


500. 




Sir Jeoffery Shackerley, 


P. X M. 




LEICESTERSHIRE. 






George Funt, 


Place. 


The Town, 


Sir Wm. Hartab, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


200, 




Sir Robt. Carr, 


Place. 



in 
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£. 


Grimsby, 


Wm. Broxholdie, 


Mo. given. 


Stamfoord, 


Stamfoord Pyregiin Batty, 

MIDDLESEX. 
Sir Lance Lake, 


Place. 




Sir Thorn : Allen, 


Mo. given. 


Westm. 


Sir Philip Warwick, 


^lace. 




Sir Richd. An^rad, 


Mo. given. 




NQRFOLJCE. 






Chris. 3 Ay, 


Mo. given. 


Narwitch, 


Fnxic. Cdrcfy, 


Mo.gwdn. 


Lynregisy 


Robt. Cooke, Ld. Tresr. Son, 






Robt. Wrei^t, 


Mo. given. 


Yartn, 


Sir Wm. Doylley, 


500. 


Tha^b&rd, 


Sir Allen Abfiley, 


sPte«u 




Sir Jos. Williattifeofi, 


Place. 


Castbmteingy 


Sam. Peepys, 


P4Me. 


Towne, 


NORTHAMFION. 






Ld. Bryati, 


PiMe. 


Higgmferris, 


Sir Le^res Pblmer, 


Place. 


Stackley, 


Robert Sp^oet*; 
NORTHUM. 


Piace. 




Sir John FenWicke, 


Places. 




Sir Ralph Delayall, 


500. 


Newcastle, 


Sir Francis Ahddrsttn, 


•^PMsit>n^. 


Morpeth, 


Sir Geo. Downing, 


Places. 


JBertvick, 


Dan. <3olHngwdod, 

Ld. Dumblain, Ld. TraSr. Son, 


P. 8(300. 
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Per Annum* 




NOTTINGAMSHIRE. 


Mm 


Caslredforth, 


Sir Francis Lake, Bart. 
Sir Edwd. Dearing, Bart. 

OXFdfORDSHlftk 


Place. 
Place. 


Uneversity, 
Woodstock, 


Lorrans Hyde, 
Thorn: Haward, 

RUTLANb. 


Place. 
400. 




EdrNoell, 


Places. 




SHROPSBitek 




Ludloe, 

Wenloek, 
Bpps. Castle, 


Sir Francis Lawley, 
Somersett Fox, 
Sir Job Charleton, 
Geo : Wilde, 
Edwd. Warring, 
Wm. Oakley, 

SUMERSETl'SHIRE. 


Place. 
300. 

Place. : 

Pensioner. 

Pension. 


Bath, 

Wells, 

Tanton, 

Bridgewater, 

Mynhead, 


Sir Wm. Bassett, 
Ld. Fitzharding, 
Sir Wm. Porteman, 
Sir Ed: M^indam, 
Thorn. Windam, 

STAFFOftD^frmE. 


Mo.given 
Mo. given. 

Mo. 
Place. 


Litc/ifield, 
Newes under line. 


Randeil Edgerton, 
Richd. Dyett, 
Walter Chetwind, 
Louiston Gouer, 


Place. 
P.X400. 
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Suffolke, 


Sir Hen: Felton, 


Mm 

Place. 


Dunnage^ 


Sir John Pettys, 


300. 




William Wood, 


Place. 


Sudburrjfy 


Sir Robt. Cordell, 






Major Cornwall, 


P. ar «oo. 


Eye, 


Sir Geo: Reeves, 
Robt. Reeves, his sonn. 


Pemion. 


Edmondsbury, 


Sir Jno. Duncomb, 
Wm. Duncom, his sonn, 

SURREY. 
Sir Adam Browne, Bt. 


sooo. 


SouthwarkCf 


Sir Tho: Bloodsworth. 




Bleckingleyy 


Sir Wm. Hayward, 


Place. 




SirEd:Byck, 


M.S Place. 


Rygatt, 


Sir Jno. Warden, 


Place. 


Gilfoord, 


Sir Tho : Dillinglay, 
Sir Wm. Morley, 

SUSSEX. 


Place. 


Chitchester, 


Richd. May, 


P. 


Horsham, 


Sir Jno. Conett, Bt. 




Midkurst, 


Baptist May, 


Place. 


Lewes, 


Sir Jno. Stapeley, an Indegent, 






Sir Tho : Woodcock 


p.arsoo. 


Slayning, 


Hen: Gouring, 


200. 


Bramber, 


Pierce Gouring, 


200. 


Newshoram, 


Hen: Gouring, 


Mo. given. 


East Grimstead, 


Ed : Sackville, 


Place. 


Arrendally 


Earle of Orrery, 


Places, 




Viscount Langford, 


500. 
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Per iiMftttfif* 




WARWICK. 


IB. 




Sir Robt. Howll, Bt. 


Mo. given. 




Sir Hen : Pickering, 


Place. 


Wartoick Town, 


Sir Frances Compton, 
WESTM.LAND. 


Place. 




Sir Philip Musgrave, Bt. 


Place. 


Aplehf, 


Thorn : Tufton, 
WILSHIRE. 


Place. 


Newsaram^ 


Sir Stephen Fox, 


Place. 


WiUan, 


Sir J : Berkenhead, 


Place. 


Hyndatij 


Ed:Semer, 


Places. 




Robt. Hyde, Esq. 


Mo. given. 


Westbuny, 


Tho : Wankling. 


Mo. given. 


Devizes^ 


Geo : Johnson, 


Place. 


Chippenham, 


Frans. Gwyn, 


Place. 


Malmsbernfy 


Philip Howard, 


P.X300. 




Sir Thomas Escott, 


P. 


Crecklade^ 


Sir Jno. Earnly, 


P. 


Redwifiy 


Henry Clarke, 


Place. 


Ludgershally 


Dan : Finch, Ld. Chanr. Son, 






Wm. Ashburrieham, 


Place. 




Geo. Legg, 


Places. 


Old Saram, 


Sir Ed : Nicholas, 


. 


Malberry, 


Sir John Elwes. 
WORCRSTERSHIRE. 


Place. 




Sam. Sandes, 


Mo. given: 


Worcester, 


Thomas Street, 


Place. 


Dalxvitch, 


Sam : Sandes, jun. 


Mo. given. 
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Per Anmam. 




Hen : Coventry, Sect, of State, 


m» 


Eveshavi, 


Sir Jno. Qanflmar, 

YORKSHIRE. 

Conyers Dersey, 
Sir TtK)s- Slingsby. 


Place, 


Knasbraughy 


Sif Jno, Tabutt, 


Place. 


RippoUy 


Sir Jno. Nicholas, 
Sir Edmd. Jennings, 


Plaices,, 


Heddan, 


Henry Gruy, 


Place. 


Albrough, 


Sir Solomon Swaile> Bt« 
Sir John Reasby, 


1 


Thirske, 


Sir Wm. Wentworth, 


Sfii^. 


NorihalUrton, 


Sir Gibb. Gerrard, 




Pamfrett, 


Sir Wm. Lowder, 
SINCaUE PORIK 


Place, 


Hastitigs, 


Sir Dennis Ashburneham, 




Rye, 


Sir John Robin3on, 


Place. 


Hithe, 


John Haryey, 


P,lace. 




Sir LyoneU Jenkins^ 


Place. 


Dover, 


Geo: Montague, 


Place.. 


Sandwitch, 


John Strowd, 


Places. 


BezotnorriSf 


John Robinson, 


400. 


Bricknock, 


Sir Harbut Price, 5t. 


Place. 


Cardiganshire, 


Sir Chas. Cotterell, 


Place. 


Carmarthen Tawne^ 


Ld. Vaughan, 


1000. 




Lprd.Bo^ldey, 


1000. 


Denbyshire, 


John Wye, 


Mo. given. 


Flintshire, 


Sir Tho : Handmer, Bt. 


600. 


FUni, 


Roger Wheatly, 


Place. 


Merioneth^ 


Andrew Newport, 


400. 
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An Account of certain Instruments farmerb/ used for (he Purpose of 
Blasting in the Lead Mines of Colone;, and Hrs. Beaumont, at 
Allenlieads. Communicated by Mr. Thomas Ceawjja?,l, qf I^efv- 
castle upon Tynp. 



\y 



\. 





These sketches represent an iron instrument found in Allenheads 
leadmines, supposed to have been formerly used in blasting, the 
length of which was 2} or 3 feet; the upper part having since been 
cut off, there only now remain 6 inches above the bended part, which 

Bb 
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is 1 i inches square to the elbow, forming an angle of about 10* ; is 
of a cylindrical shape, slightly tapering to the other end, which is one 
inch in diameter. On the outward side of the angle, along the cir- 
cular part, is a groove 6 inches in length, of | inch broad, and of simi- 
lar depth, projected (it is supposed) to receive the train of gunpowder, 
pertaining to the charge: — ^the application of which, has been to drive 
it tightly into the hole bored in the rock above the powder, and the 
upper part fixed by strong timbers placed across the top, for the pur- 
pose of preventing it being thrown out, without the desired effect. 



Another instrument of iron, found in the same lead mines, 
differs from the above, in wanting the square bar at top, and 
in place of the hollow on one side, is cylindrical, and has a 
tube, one inch diameter, to nearly the upper end, where it is 
flattened, and has a shoulder projecting half an inch on each 
side, resembling the head of a spear, and apparently in- 
tended for fixing across it bars of iron or timbers, to oppose 
the violence of the ignited gunpowder. ^ 

At the round end of the cylinder is a perforation a, commu- 
nicating through the hollow tube, with another at b, placed 
for a touch hole on one side, li inches below the shoulder, 
and 8 inches distant from the other end. 

A tradition exists among the miners, that formerly strong 
timbers and wedges were used for fixing down the charges 
in blasting, to hinder explosion without effect ; but no further * 
explanation, as to the mode in which this was achieved, is to be ob- 
tained, neitlier in regard to the process of charging, nor of the tools 
used : It is highly probable, however, that such application might 
have beeii, and was adopted, for securing the two instruments above 
described. 

A series of five more of these instruments have been found in the 
same mine, of the respective lengths of 8t, 10, JO-t, and 12 inches. 
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lln. 




I- 
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There was also discovered, in open- 
ing some old workings at the West end 
of Allenheads lead mines, about a 
month since (January, 1820), a tool, 
formerly used, it is conjectured, for 
the purpose of blasting with gunpow- 
der, or rather, in forming a commu- 
nication with it in the rock to be ex- 
ploded. The spot where it was found, 
is in the Great Limestone there, about 
forty feet from the surface. The latest 
record of this place having been 
wrought, was in the year 1716, since 
which period this part of it has been en- 
tirely filled up with rubbish and fallings 
in of the vein, and only recently re-opened ; when the above, with some 
other instruments, were discovered in one of the flatts in the limestone. 
The oldest workmen of the present day do not recollect their use, nor 
did they ever hear of such tools employed for the purpose ; they seem, 
however, to have been meant for it, and their application as follows:—- 
After having drilled a hole in the rock to be blasted, with a chissel or 
jumper sufficiently deep, the gunpowder is put into the bottom of it, 
say to the depth of three or four inches; next the tool above sketched, 
which is round at one end, one inch in diameter, with a hole in the 
centre about one-eighth of an inch, which communicates with another 
of the same dimensions, about one and one-fourth inches from the other 
end on the cylindrical side, the opposite being flattened from within 
one inch of the bottom, or circular end, to one-third of an inch thick at 
the other extremity; this hollow cavity appears to have been filled 
with powder, which, when the instrument was placed in the hole, would 
immediately communicate with the charge. In this situation, it is pre- 
sumed, wedges (of wood) were driven against the flat side of the iron 
tube, to resist the force of the gunpowder, when fired through the touch 
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hole marked a, by a train or match laid for that porpoise. How long 
this has been in disuse is altogether uncertain^ even the name is for- 
gotten : it is probable a century might since have passed away. 



Nearly in the same spot with the above^ to which 1 an- 
nex a sketch, a tool of more recent use was founds called 
by the miners the stock and feathers ; and remembered 
by some to have been occasionally used about fifty years 
ago, particularly in wet situations^ where gunpowder 
could not, without great difficulty, be applied. A per- 
foration was made in the stratum, say four to six inches 
deep; placing two thin pieces of iron, called the fea- 
thers, which are rounded on one side and flat on the 
other, in this hole, the former being next to the rock, 
the wedge or stake was driven between until a portion 
of it split asunder. 



This wedge also was foukid near the same place with the 
preceding, of six inches in length, and one ^nd one-fburth 
inches square, tapering to a point, having a hole one-foUrth 
inch square, through it, at one and a half inches from the top ; 
this, according to the reports of very old miners, was intended 
to receive a small rod of iron, by which^ one man held, whilst 
another drove the wedge; but not used during the life of 
any present workman. 



At what pefiod this present method of blasting was introduced into 
these mines cannot be ascertained. A person now residing there, re^ 
collects to have heard his father ^who died thirty-nine yeare ago, at 
the age of sixty-seven) say, although it took place before his time, tSiat 
prior to the pricker and drive-all being used, it Was so hazardous to 
experiment, that tWo ttien were specially appointed, whose province it 
was to Visit the different workings, for the express purpose of charging 
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and blasting, after the holes had been prepared. Another, who, as 
well as his father and grand-father before him, has been a pickman for 
sixty years past, has a faint remembrance of hearing very old men say, 
that formerly stemples were employed, but has no knowledge as to 
the process, nor ever saw any other mode practised than the ^esesit; 
but that the stock and feathers had been in use during both the life- 
times of his father and grand-^father. 
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Papers relating to the general History of the County of Durham^ in 
the time of CHARLES II. extracted from the 31st Volume of the 
MiCKLETON COLLECTION; and communicated by the Rev. John 
Hodgson, Sec. 



To Cohnell John Tempest Esq. Colonell of the Trainbands Leve^ 
Colonell Ralp: Cole and Major William Bellasor either of them 
for the County of Durham. 

rORASMUCH as George Liburne and Thomas Brown of Sunderland- 
near-the*Sea are notoriously famed and iustly suspected to be dange* 
rous and disaffected persons to his Ma^" present governm* and to 
the lawes of this kingdome, and hath been at theire dwelling houses 
summoned by us to appeare before us on the 1 T^ of this Instant Septem- 
ber ; And yet did not then, nor since that time make any such appear- 
ance, but w*Mrew themselves from their habitations : — ^These are there- 
fore in his Majestys name to will and require you to send and employ 
2 commissio* officers of the trained band together w'th some constable 
to make due search for arms in their houses and the same to take away 
for the use of the county: and also to apprehend their persons wher- 
ever they may be found in this county and so convey and com'itt them 
to the goale of Durham, there to remaine untill our further order. 
Given under our hands and seals the 17th of Sept'. 1662. 

JO: DURESME 
JO: CONYERS 
RO: HYLON 
HEN: LAMPTON 
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My Lord, Yarky Ath Jan. 16fiS. 

Here are are prison" now to be tryd for contriveing Rebellion ag* 
his Ma'tie, and that y* p'ofe may be cleare and convinceing, its neces- 
sary that Thomas Randall of Cockerton, does give evidence viva voce, 
at their tryall as he hath done by informa'con in yo' County otherwise 
some notorious Rebells may escape justice; therefore Ttres have been 
formerly written to yo' Lord" to desire bee may be sent hither, he 
dwelling within yo' Lord^** jurisdic'con but neither receiving answer 
nor the partye, it is thought necessary to make this further addresse 
to desire your Lordshipps concurrence, and assistance in this affaire, 
which concerns his Ma'ties service, especially seeing it admitts noe 
delay because the Judges read their comMc'on vpon Thursday next, 
we hope for an answer by the first post, that wee may be assured this 
comes to your hands. My Lord, 

Your humble servants, 
RO: LANGLEY T: OSBORNE 

THO: GOWER GODF: COPLEY 

Wee make the like request concerning Mr Leeming the younger of 
Cornforth and Mr Ellerington and Joseph Weylin. 

For the right Revered ffather in God John by divine providence 
Lord Bishop of Durham att Durham. 



To the Right Reuerent Father in God John Lord Bishop of Durham at 

Durham Castle present. 

My Lord, — ^This day most of the gentry and ffreeholders meet, at 
Morpeth with the Lord Widdrington and S' William Fenwicke volen- 
teure troops who was in reddynes to serue y' Lordship ; and to assist 
our neighbouring county s, but since by y' Lordships letter you find 
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it not necessary for the continueing of them longer together in armes, 
we shall dismiss them to morrow and vpon all occasion shew ©'selves 
My Lord y' humble Servants, 

THO: FOSTER WILLIAM WIDDRINGTON 

WILL STROTHER WILLIAM FENWICKE 

RA JEN'ISON CUTHBERT HERON 

JAMES OGLE HENRY WIDRINGTON. 

Morpeth this 15th of Octob' 1663. 



To the right honourable John Lord Bpp of Durham at his lodging in the 
Pellmel neere S^ Jameses tltese% l^ondfm. 

Right Honourable April 26/A, 1664. 

Wee received yours on sunday, which (by the date) might haue 
arrived a post sooner, as to the persons who weere secured vpon the 
deputy Lieut* of Yorkshires letter, they are still continued in the 
Prottost MarshalPs cnstodte, and Liewis Frost is now made one of their 
number but as they are extn^ame clamourous for their libertie, so wee 
can doe no lesse than to press^ for an JQformatfon against them, which 
will enable vs to answer th^ir Ipud qryes of ijniustiee, and secure them 
by a more legall imprisonment, and then what fauour wee shew to 
them will contract a guilt vpon our selves : wee cannot silently passe 
ouer, that part of your Lordshipps letter concerning S' Tho : Gowers 
assertion of some in ofiLpe in oi|r countie to bftue given intelligeQce to 
Joplin of the intention to apprehend him, wee hope he is so much a 
wellwisher to his Ma**" service, that he will name the person who hath 
oifended in tbi$ hig^ oature, that he may he discharged of his employ- 
m^»t and receive such punishment m his crime doth deserve ; and vn- 
tiU this be done wee all lye vnder the burden of this accusation at 
large, altl)OUgh wee do not doubt of your Lordshipps endeauouring 
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our iust vindication, for wee assure our se1ues» you do befieue vs to be 

his Ma**** truly loyall subiects, as you know we are 

your Lordshipps humble servants , 
THO: DAVISON WILL BLACKISTON 

NICHOLAS COLE JOHN TEMPEST 

FR: BOWES RALPH DAVISON. 



Durham SS. — Agreed upon and ordered at a meeting of the Lord 
Lieutmd and deputy Lieutenants of y said County y upon Wednesday 
Juney^^^tk 1664 asfoUoweth : viz*. 

1. That y* JJ Lieuteti' shall addresse I'res to y* L* Chancellor and y* 
Kings BecneCary to signify y* desire of the deputy Lieutenants and 
Justices of the peace that those eight p'sons vizt. Timothy Whitting- 
ham Esq' M' W" Midford, Lewes Frop shipmaster, George Watson, 
Robert Selby, Thomas Burdus, George Bateman, and William Brasse, 
now npon his Ma**** com'and in custody here, may either have suffi- 
cient cause shewed, why they should bee still detaynM or else bayPd 
aod so sett at liberty, and to appeare at the next sessions or assizes here 
to be holden, or otherwise to give us such order therein as may pre- 
vent their clamour for being imprisoned about y* space of three moneths. 

2. That Capt Newton shall prepare warrants to bee signed by the 
deputy Lieutenants and sent to y^ head constables, that all y^ Mititia 
horse and fibot do appeare upon y"" Bellas heads neare Durham, on 
tuesday y* 26*** day of July next by 9 of y** clock in y* fforenoone, with 
a full supply of all defects formerly found amongst them, and that 
each Musqueteer bring w**" him halfe a pounde of powder 3 yeard of 
Match, and bullets, and every ffootman six pence in money for y^ 
Muster master; and that each horseman bring powder and bullet 
according to his wanted proporc'on and 12"* for y* Musterm' upon 

Cc 
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paine and penalty allotted by act of parliam* and likewise that they 
desire all those that have subscribed the association to appear at the 
same time and place, in y best equipage they can. 

3. That M' High Sheriffe S' Tho: Davison bee the chiefe of all the 
voluntiers, and that wee ^hall here agree, what other officers they shall 
obey upon any occasion according to their subscripc'on aforesaid. 
RALPH DAVISON TO: DURESME 

JOHN HYLTON THO: DAVISON 

JOHN TEMPEST HEN: LAMBTON 

NICHOLAS COLE 



My Lord, — Having this convenient opportunity of the bearer, 
Capt Newton I assume the boldnesse to acquaint yo' Lordship that my 
owne and my officers stock of money is almost totally exhausted w^. is 
partly occasioned by a necessity there was for us to supply our soul- 
dieurs wants^ their recruits for the next fourteen days pay beiog as yet 
not comd up to many of them, It is therefore my humble suit to yo' 
Lordship in the behalfe of myselfe and officers, that yo' Lordship will 
be pleased to issue out yo' order for fourtene dayes pay already by 
past, w^'' (if yo' Lordshipp will please to order us) will come very sea- 
sonably to us at Captaine Newtons returne ; my Lord I shall trouble 
yo' Lordshiy no further but only to crave pardon for this my bold- 
nesse, and to subscribe my Lord, 

yo' Lordships very faithful! and humble servant, 

Hartlepool the ith offfel/ 1665. GEO : BAKER. 

For tfie right reverend father in God John Lord Bishop of 
Durham, these present^ with my humble service. 
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F6r the Right ffot/^ my Lord df -Durham the^tr-^JJurkami 

My Lord, — I received yow Lord-*'* the 6^^ of this inatant and1>e- 
fere I got your Lord"'* commands, I got an order^ from our Lord 
Lieu^' for the County of Northumberland, for the drawing of that 
Militia nigh the sea coasts, and att my return from tbence^ I drew my 
company from Norham and Islandsliire together tNt Monday last, .and 
immediately carried them to the Holy Island^ faieihg as I conceived a 
convenient place, it being the desire of the inhabitants there* caul^^ 
some piratts uses that coast and they weer afrayd that in some night 
they might send' men ashore and fTire thare towne: my Lord,' as for 
my going to Biith-nook I should have-been redy to have gone thither, 
but that thare is our companie of the militia foot for Northumber* 
land was designed to go thare, and the rest of them lies, betwixt 
Seaton*Delaval, and . Warkworth and the horse fromttiense to Baal* 
brough.: My Lor4» I cannot as yet know of any Treasons in this part 
of the county, if thare be any, I shall take care to se your Lor^' order 
put in execution. I must make a complaint to your Lord*' against 
those that inioys the ffishings of Tweedy who as yet would neuer set 
forth thw militia; and the yearely revenew iof it is nigh two4housand 
pound a yeare : Thay pretend thajr weer neuer charged formerly, but 
I am credible informed to the contrarie. If your Lord*** be pleased to 
let me receiue your commands, I shall haue them raised, otherwise I 
humbly conceiue I cannot do it alone, thare being none heare att 
p'sent but myselfe, what ever commands your Lord'"^ hath for me it 
shall be faithfully and punctually obseru'd by, my Lord, your Lord- 
ships most humble servant 

Feb. the 8** '66 WILL STROTHER. 

Indors. " Coir Strother Vre Feb. 8, 1665. Anszvered, 16." 
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For his Hmi^-Jfriettd lieu* Newtek these at ku house, Durham. 

Brother Newton,-*^! thought nracb to give my Countrymen 
any cause of complaynt thcfrelbfe before I made you a returee of tbe 
defects I tooke the trouble vpon me to acqaainte bU y* petty consta* 
bles within tliis divimon of my Lcoxl Lie«t and deputy Lieutot* or<fer 
made in that bchaU»> And I finde none «8 yet r^actory in all the 
layd divisioD but Gallb the . High Constable and John Hobsoa of 
Haughton^on^the^side who doth positively refuse to obey any sncb 
order as :the bearef here joff and his partnec wiU. inform you. Who 
according to my captainea command is( oome. to wayte vpoii you for thai 
purpose. My ca^t: desires yob to pro€un» them warrants of diaireas 
from the deputy Lieufn' according to act <^ Pariiameat and to ac^ 
quainte my Lord and the deputy Lieut'n* how obstinate they are: if 
they be not made examples there will be but small apfMMurance vpon 
the like occasion. Tbe poore soldiers are forced t6 goe and aeeke there 
pay whereas indeede they ought to bring it them and oftentimes gels 
their labour for their paynes and travell and at the best their pay without 
consideration for their journ^. S' this Garth who ought to shew good 
examples to the oountry is most obstinate and an unworthy person as 
partly you know yon'selfe all which abuses I hope you will see recti* 
fted. & I shall trouble you noe further but that I am 

y' loving Brother 

Edderleji.FehrtkeUth l«65. RICH. SMELT. 
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John Dawsans retume. 

s. 

Ixx/ He wants for two generall master days of Garth 07 00 

r And for y* march to Durha' about y^ plott - - 02 00 

I* For a new scabbard -* - • - - 02 06 

V For fixing his musqaett and dressing bis Sword - * Ot 06 

V For a new sword belt * - < - <-0108 
For powder which he was forced to buy * - * 09 06 
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He wants a chollar of Bandelenes. 

His red coate is made contrary to order* 



This bearer hath been 3 tymes to demand this sftme of Garth and 
rpoii his last demand gave this answer. That he woold m4 obey aiiy 
such order for bis father had tost more then either Darcy Smek or 
Tom Newton and he cared not one straw for their orders neither would 
be pay any thing but what pleased himselfe. 

JOHN X DAWSON, 
M^ke. 

Henry Lczosans retume/ar John Hahmm off Houghton^ 

Att tlie first meeting at Hartlepoole - • •- ^06 

For dressing his sword and mending his scabbard • • O 10 

For yd tymes demanding it be 6 miles - ^ - 2 00 

Wants a chollar off Bandelenes 

Vpon his last demand Hobson told him that he cared not for the 
officers and he would try it out to the last end and that the officers 
had not any thing to doe with them when they were out of service 
and that he would pay what he pleased. 

Marke. 
HENRY X LOWSON, 
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" A Copy oj a I're sent to ye seoerall captaines vfy voluntiers appointing 
a Rendevouz upon y* 7tt of September 1665," by JOHN CousiN 
S. T. P. Bishop of Durham. 

* 

Sir, Auckland Castle September 2. 65. 

' Having rec** command from bis Ma^'' to take care that y* voluntiers 
listed under you as their Captain be in readines to serve him: and 
being desirous to know in what readines and p'sent posture they are 
in this time of daily informations coming to his Ma*^ ag' disaffected 
and disloyall persons who intend to disturb his Royall and peaceable 
govemm* both in Church and State; I have thought it fitt to sommon 
you and yo' Voluntiers together to shew themselues their horse armour 
and amunition that I may be the better able to render an account 
thereof (as I am required to do) both to his Ma*^ and to his Royall 
Highnes the Duke of York whose progress into this Countrey may 
happen to be sooner than is yet made known to us :— 

I do therefore appoint that upon Thursday next by ten of y* clock 
in y* fforenoone you and yo' company or troop of Voluntiers dopre- 
sent yo'selves at y* White Crosse upon Spanymoore where I have 
appointed yo' flfellow Captines and their troops to meet you at y* same 
time : and where wee may advise and agree together upon a time that 
will be fitt for some or all of you that are Captines to go and p'sent 
yo'selues in y* name of y* Lieuten" and this County palatine unto his 
Royall Highnes the Duke of York and there manifest the readines of 
us all and the p'sent posture wherein wee are to serve his Ma^^ and 
our Countrey under the blessed p'tec'con of Almighty God to whom 
I commend you and rest 

Yo' very assured ffriend and servant. 
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DuNELM ss. July 3. 1666. — By the Lard lieutenant and Deputy Lieu- 
tenants at a meeting at Aukland Castle^ according to the Kings letter 
dated y^ 25tt day of June 1666. 

It is ordered as followeth, viz*. 

1. That in case of any invasion or sudden alarm by firing of Bea- 
cons or otherwise the Friends of this County shall resort to these seire- 
ral posts and places, viz\ 



The Coir company 
Lienten*' ColF company - 
and Capt Parcy's company 
Capt. Belasys company 
Capt. Conyers company 
Capt. Bakers company 
Major Belasjrs company 
Capt. Carrs company 
Capt. Hedworths company 
Capt. Fetherstons Troop 
Capt. Halls Troop 



}" 



to the City of Durham 



Hartlepoole 



^under])i»d 



to Sunderland 
to Hartlepoole 



at Sunderland 



And that these Deputy lieutenants shall be p'sent at y- said several! 
posts in such cases, viz*. 
S' Nicholas Cole 
Baron Hilton 
and M' Henry Lambton 
S' W" Blackiston 
Mr Ra : Davison 
and Mr W" Blackiston 
Mr High Sheriffe and all y 
City of Durham. 

2. That p'sent order be given by y* High Constables for y* suffi- 
cient watching of these Beacons following and firing as occasions shall 
reqvire upon the landing of an enemy that is to say 



} 



at Hartlepoole 
reste of y« deputy lieutenants, at the 
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1 Whitebourne Beacon. 

2 Wardenlaw 

3 Easington 

4 Hart. 

3. That the severall Companies and troops shall be muster'd, and 
special notice taken of all defects or insufficiency of men, horse, arms 
or ammiition, and the same account to be delivered in writing by the 
Master master forthwith after such masters to y* L*^ lieuten* and that 
the act of Parliam' be put in execution w^^ y* utmost rigour. 

The Coir company and the m^ors company on monday the ninth 
instant at Pittiugton Hall Gkuth.^ 

Capt Belasys and Capt Conyen at Sedgfield upon tuesday the tenth 
being p'sent Coir Tempest CoU" Byerley Mr Cuthbert Carr and Mr 
Ra: Davison. 

Capt Darceys and Capt Baker's and Lieuten^ Coil's company at 
Hunwick edge tuesday y"" seventeenth. Coll' Byerley Mr Cuthbert 
Carr and Mr Ralph Davison to be p'sent. 

Capt. Carr and Capt. Hedworihs company upon Chester south 
Moore, Wednesday the eighteenth. S' Nicholas Cole, Baron Hil*- 
ton and Mr Henry Lambton to be p^sent. 

The two troops of Horse on thiirsday y* nineteenth at y* white Crose 
upon Spany-moore, where all y* deputy lieuten*' are to be p'sent. 

And that warrants be sent out .to y*" High Constables to give notice 
thereof accordingly. ' > 

That Capt. Newton provide 6 Barrells of powder or more, and lay 
them up in Durham Castle to be in a readiness for y* service of y* 
countrey, and for y* paym* thereof and other necessaries that an order 
be made for laying on a weekes cess upon y* Countrey according to 
act of Parliam^ 

ANTH: BYERLEY lO: DURESME 

RA: DAVISON NICHOLAS COLE 

CUTH: CARRE JOHN HYLTON 

JOHN TEMPEST 

^ Sir Nicholas Cole Mr Wm Biackiston Mr Henry Lambton to be prateot at PittiDgton. 



1 
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My Lord — I should be ashamed thus to pass by your Lo**"' and 
not tender my duty, but really my order was to make all expedition 
to my garrison and here meeting with S' Gilbert Gerard,' I was glad 
that he might beare me witnes of my trouble that I did not waite on 
your Lo*^^. Saturday is appointed to meete att Sunderland, where we 
shall meete with your Lo***^'* commands by which we ar to direct. I 
want your commission to act, which when receaued I shall take as a 
great honor conferrd on him that is 
my honord Lord 

your most ffaithfull obedient seruant 

Durham Thurs: Noon 6t/i June 67. EDWARD VILLIERS. 

This to the most rigiit honorable the Lord of Duresme 
Present most humbly. 



To the right honourable John Lord Bishop of Durham at his Castle at 

Auklandy these. 

Sunderland by the Sea June the 'Jth 1667, 
Right honourable, — We did according to your Lo'pps orders 
draw our companyes and troops to this place on tuesday last the same 
night and the next day we were entertained w'* a most violent storme 
w^ had a lamentable effect upon a fleet of 100 light colliers coming 
from the southward and being in sight of this port when the storme 
began. We heare of many cast away upon this coast and by the 
judment of able seamen it is doubted that at the least one halfe of them 
is lost. We thought it our dutyes to give your Lo'pp this sad account, 
but we are in hopes that if the Dutch fleet were out they would run 
the same risque, and secure us for some time from any attemp from 
them. We shall be circumspect and diligent in our stations and be 

Dd 
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ready to observe what further orders shall be transmitted from your 

Lordshipp to 

your humble servants 
WILL' BELASS, JOHN TEMPEST, 

RA: HEDWORTH. THO: FETHERSTONHALGH, 



Grctham June the 7. 1667 
My Lord, — By the inclosed yower Lord will know Coll : Villers is 
com down, and no dowtt his Maie^ does susspektt ther desin may be 
upon thes costes, I haae bin at Hartellpole, wher the ffine compenies 
ar, and I shall consult with the offisers both towching the strengthen- 
ing of the wekestt plases, as also what pleases ar mostt requiset £for them 
to kipe ther gardes. I am too mett Col : Villers too morrow att Sun- 
derland, with som off the offiesers, I shall expektt too hear ffrom yower 
Lord and yower comands shall be faithfuly obaied by 

Your Lord obedientt sone and faithffuli seruant 

GILB: GERARD.* 

Iff yower Lord thinke ffitt too haue Col : Villers and the deputi 
Lifftenants too mette yower Lord upon Monday att Durham, ffor 
Aukland they can nott be bake the same daie where ther command 
lies. This I thought fiitt too offer too yower Lord consideration. 
For the rightt honorab^ my Lord the Bishope off Durham 
ait his castell at Aukland 



Gretham the 10 of June 1667. 

My Lord, — I am mor then in an ordinary trobell thatt I doo nott 

wait off yower Lord too Wolsingam butt in case I wear absentt iff the 

dutch should apear hear, I should be very much sensured ffor itt and 

mightt hazard the kinges fauer, ffor I writt my Lord Gerard word thatt 

• See Surtcet' Htsl. of Durham, Vol. I. cxiv. 
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liij staie was only too attend the kinges seruis in tbes parttes, besides 
too morrow and the next day ar off Grettestt danger the spring tide 
being the mostt likly time for them too make ther atempt iff they 
have any desin on thes partes. Pardon my, Mye honored Lord in this 
my motion. Iff yower Lord goo too Wollsingam nott too declare 
yower judgment and resolution in thatt bisnes wilstt yower Lord is 
ther upon the plase, ffor they will be importinatt in ther aplications, 
hoping yower Lord will mediatt ffor me with my wife I rest 

Yower Lord obedient sone and most faithful! servant too comand 

GILB: GERARD. 
For the Right honorabell my lard the Bishope off Durham 
att his castell in Aukland with my duty present. 



South Sheelds June the Q3th 1667. 
May it please yo' Lordshipp to be certiffyed that this day wee haue 
had an alarme, and according to yo' Lordshipps direction I made all 
in reddienesse, it came about ten of the clocke, or rather after and 
about two of the clocke I marched w**" my company consisting 180: 
and: od men to the sea side where we staid a while but heareing litle 
of any of the Hollands men of warr and pceuieing it to be some doubt 
of several! men that the Hollands ffleate were coming downe to y« 
Norward by reasin the windes were ffare there being none of them 
seene at sea except onely a suspition of one or two privateers : I with 
drew home againe and intend God willing to haue my company in^ 
fcrmes againe to morrowe and so intreat yo' Lordshipp that you will 
be pleased to send by this bearer our commissions that wee may be in 
better capacitye for to doe service to his Ma*** and Countrye w*** my 
service to yo' Lordshipp I rest. 

Yo' serant to be com'anded 

RALPH PENDERSON. 
For the right reverend ffather in god John Lord Bis/iop 
of Durham these p'sent — Durham zc^ s/jeede. 
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An Account of certain Arrow Heads^ of bronze^ found near Mount Cau* 
casus, and communicated to the late Rev. J. D. Carlyle, by his- 
Excellency M. ToMARA, Ambassador for Russia at Constantinople. — 
See plate VK. 

Mrs. BfiiLBY, through Mr. Adamson, the Secretary, presented to the 
Society in August, 18I7f a Roman Ear Ring, an Arrow Head of 
bronze, and drawings of twenty other Arrow Heads, accompanied with 
the following memorandum in the hand writing of the late Mr. Beilby: 

" When the late Rev. J, D. Carlyle was at Constantinople, he was 
told by the Russian Ambassador, that there had been discovered on a 
large plain, at the foot of Mount Caucasus, such immense quantities 
of heads of arrows, made of copper, that fourteen furnaces were em- 
ployed at that time in melting them down. By what nation they had 
been deposited, or at what time, was equally unknown, as no accounts 
had been handed down of any battles having been fought there ; but 
even in that way it would be a difficult matter to account for the pro* 
digious quantities found there, or for what purpose they had been 
accumulated. Mr. Carlyle's curiosity was so much excited by the 
account, that in order to gratify it as far as possible, the Ambas* 
sador wrote for a small box of them, which he afterwards forwarded to 
Athens, where Mr. Carlyle then had gone/' The drawings were 
made by Mr. Beilby from a selection of the originals. 

The following account of them, also accompanied with drawings,* 

* The plate represents the drawings of the arrow heads made by Mr. Beilby, together 
with such of those sent by Miss Carlyle as appear to differ from them. 
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was sent by Miss Carlyle, daughter to the late Mr. Carlyle, in a letter 
to James Losh, Esq. dated Carlisle, May 15th» 1818 : 

'^ I think I told you the history of the arrows, as far as we are pos- 
sessed of it. The existence of a plain at the foot of Mount Caucasus, 
so thickly covered with arrow heads, that for some years fourteen 
forges have been employed in melting them, was mentioned to my 
father by the Russian Ambassador, M. Tomara, at Constantinople in 
1800, and on my father's expressing a wish to see specimens of the 
arrows, the Ambassador sent into Tartary for a box of them. It did 
not arrive at Constantinople, until after my father had left that place ; 
and it was conveyed to him at Athens by Mrs. Nisbet. This precluded 
all further inquiries at the time ; and my father's state of health pre- 

L vented his investigating the subject after his return to England. 

t '* I do not recollect whether I added to this account, that Major 

Leake, who was present when the arrows were mentioned by the Am- 
bassador, saw those in our possession, some years since, and on exa^ 
mining them he said, that he thought they were of Turkish workman- 
ship, and precisely the same as those which are now used by the Turks. 

f This opinion it is but justice to tell, though I fear it is very unfavour- 

able to our theory of the Scythians." 
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An Account of a Roman Ring found at HaUon Chesters^ and of abas 
relief Figure of Neptune^ found at Carraw^ in Northumberland^ in a 
Letter to John Adamson, F. A. S. 8(c. Xc. from J. Trevelyan, 
Esq. of Wallington. 

^^ The enclosed are three sketches of a Gold Ring in the possession 
of Lady Blackett, of Matfen. The north part of Hunnum^ now Hai« 
ton Chestersy having been removed on the 5th of Aprils 1803, the 
tenant, Mr. Thomas Bates, discovered the ring in good preservation. 
A small blue stone, with an engraving of a human figure, habited in 
a Roman toga, is set in it. Its weight is 8 drachms and 15 grains. 
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" The other is a sketch of a bas relief, found at Carraw, near the 
Roman station, Procolitia. Its greatest ^height is 2 feet 10 inches, and 
breadth 2 feet 8 inches. It is now at Wallington. 

« J. TREVELYAN. 

« Wallington, September 17, 1817." 
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/In Account of some Antiquities found at Norby Estate ^ in Norway, in a 
Letter from Mr. PETERSON to the Rev. JOHN HODGSON, Sec. 

In the county of Laurvig, in Norway, there is an estate called Norby, 
the property of Gulbrand Rosenberg, on which is a burial ground, 
which belongs to a very remote period. It consists of numerous bar* 
rows, or conical heaps of earth, and forms a parallelogram of about 
400 feet long and 150 feet broad. 

Several of the$e barrows have been opened. Some of them for the 
purpose of removing their materials for making roads, and others with 
the hope of finding jewels in them, or ornaments formed of the pre- 
cious metals. In my visit to Norby in the spring of this year, Gul- 
brand Rosenburg presented me with the articles hereafter enumerated, 
on condition that I would present them to the Antiquarian Society of 
Newcastle. 

I. The fragments of an earthen jar, which were found in the barrow 
that was first opened. The clay of which it is made is of a very coarse 
kind, resembling the fire clay used about Newcastle : it is also very 
slightly burnt, being of a black colour. The inner surface of these 
fragments is covered with a sooty substance, and the outside of its neck 

2^ has been stamped all over with a figure of the quarry or 
^S88k diamond form, thus. It was placed near the centre of the 
^SgSf barrow, and had a stone, like a hand millstone, put upon it 

•^ as a cover. The hole of the millstone was stopped with No. 

S. A sling stone, which is in the form of an egg, but flattened on 
one side. It is 4 inches long, 2^ inches in diameter in its thickest part^ 
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and 9H in the thickest part of the flatted side. It weighs one pound 
eleven ounces and a half avoirdupoise, and consists of iron-stone. It 
is grooved with four lines, dividing it equally into four parts, in a lon- 
gitudinal direction, and meeting at each end of it. These grooves 
would seem to have been for the purpose of fastening it to a cord ; 
and I suppose that it has been thrown from the hand and regained by 
one end of the cord being kept secure, in the same manner as the 
Morgan Rattler was used in the late Irish rebellion. 

After finding the above noticed articles, the barrow was dug through 
to the level of the adjoining ground; where, from the blackness of the 
earth, pieces of charcoal, burnt bones, and melted pieces of metal^ it 
was conjectured that the bodies of the person or persons interred in it 
iiad been burnt. 

I conversed with the person who was present when the urn. No. 1, 
was found. He is a joiner, of the name of Lind, and lives in the 
neighbourhood of Norby. He told me that the millstone was thrown 
aside, and the urn broken by the men who found it, for they tossed it 
away, disappointed that it contained no treasures. 

The same person was also present at the opening of another of these 
barrows, in which a human skeleton was found. The body did not 
appear to have been laid in a horizontal, but in a sloping position in 
the ground, the feet being a little inclined ; but this position might 
probably have been occasioned by some partial sinking of the ground. 
The whole skeleton was perfectly entire, but fell to pieces as soon 
as touched. It was only of the ordinary stature of man, and no metals 
or other antiquities were found with it. 

There have also been found in these barrows, at different periods, 
the following articles : — 

3. An axe of steel, seven inches long between its mouth and the 
back of its helve-hole. Its mouth is four inches broad, and the helve- 
hole wider next the back than the mouth. 

£ e 
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4. A steel spear, fourteen inches long, much blistered and rendered 
brittle with rust. 

5. A very powerful bridle bit of iron, with an iron ring, three inches 
and a half in diameter, and other appendages of iron attached to each 
side of it. Also fragments of two other iron rings, having the resem* 
blance of swivels, and some other articles, which may have belonged 
to the reins of a bridle ; but which are much blistered with rust. 

6. A bason, seven inches in diameter, and two inches and three* 
quarters deep, formed out of a sort of stone, which in Norway is still 
made into vessels, which are used for boiling in, as pipkins are in 
England. It has had an iron handle fastene4 upon it, the rivets of which 
still remain in its sides ; and it has also been broken, and re-united 
with wires and small iron cramps. The stone of which it is made is of 
a grey colour, shining, and micaceous, and so soft as to be readily 
turned upon a lathe. In modern books of mineralogy it is called 
Lapis ollaris s in Norway, Kiltlestieny Grodstien, and Fitstienj and 
in England, Potstone : and it is probably of the same sort as that 
which Pliny says was formerly got in Sifano, and which was hollowed 
out, and turned into vessels used for cooking victuals in, and for culi- 
nary purposes; and concerning which there are some curious notices 
in De Laet on Gems, collected from Gesner, Agricola, Scaliger, and 
others. 

ERIC PETERSON. 
Netvcastle upon Tyne, 1th June, 1820. 
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An Account of a sepulchral Inscription^ discovered at Little Chesters, in 
the County of Northumberland, by the Rev. ANTHONY Hedley, A, M. 

(Read January 3d, 1821.) 

1 HE Roman Station of Little Chesters^ (Vindolana) though mentioned 
in the Notitia as one of the stations per lineam Valli^ is distant from it 
upwards of a mile. It is, however, little more than half a mile from 
Hadrian's Vallum, which runs here at a considerable distance south- 
ward from the wall of Severus. It is situated upon the Via Vicinalis, 
which took the shortest direction from Walwick Chesters (Cilurnum) 
to Carrvorran (Magna.) This ancient military way, in many places still 
very perfect, is, with slight occasional repair, part of the township 
road, and is called by the country people the Causexvay. A Roman 
mile stone, six feet high, but without any inscription, is now standing 
upon it about fifty yards east from the station, and twelve or fourteen 
years ago, another was standing a mile to the west. Could the precise 
spot where the latter stood be determined, and the road accurately 
measured between the two, might it not assist in settling the contested 
point about the length of the miles expressed by the numbers of the 
Itinerary ? 

Vindolana being a British appellation, and signifying in that lan- 
guage, the fort on the height^ was perhaps originally a British post — 
Situated on the southern confines of the territory of the Ottadini, it 
was probably one of a chain of fortresses erected by them against their 
powerful neighbours, the Brigantes. There is reason to believe that 
it was taken possession of, and garrisoned, with many of the neigh- 
bouring stations, by the Romans, when Agricola brought this part of 
the island into subjection. An inscription found here, and mentioned 
by Horsley, seems to refer to Trajan, the predecessor of Hadrian, who 
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died A. D. 117. It is quite certain, at least, from another inscription, 
mentioning Calphurnius Agricola, who was propraetor under Marcus 
Aurelius, that there was a garrison here about A. D. 165. And we 
know from the Notitia, which is supposed to have been compiled in the 
time of the second Theodosius, viz. about A. D. 445, and immediately 
before the withdrawing of the Roman forces from Britain, that it was 
then garrisoned by the Cohors quarta Gallorum. It seems, therefore, 
to have been occupied by the Romans during the whole of their stay 
in the northern part of our island. 

Little Chesters became my property in 1814, by purchase, from the 
heirs of Mr. William Lowes, who is mentioned by Wallis as the pro- 
prietor in his time. 

In the spring of 1818, the tenant having occasion for stones to build 
a fence, had recourse to some rudera near the ramparts of the station, 
which (horresco referens) had, for time rmmemorial, been the common 
quarry of the farm, and partly of the neighbourhood, for almost every 
purpose for which stone is wanted. On digging in front of its east 
entrance, where the ground slopes down very swiftly to a rivulet, called 
Bardon Burn, his labourer discovered a flight of stone steps, leading 
up this declivity, to the entrance itself. On clearing away the rubbish 
about the gateway, the wall on the left was found perfectly entire to 
the height of six feet, and about eight feet in width, the usual thickness 
of the wall of Severus. The entrance was about six feet wide* and 
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had the ordinary bolt hole and cheeks for the door worked in the 
masonry. The wall on the right had been thrown down nearly to its 
foundation, and among its ruins was found a monumental stone in ex- 
cellent preservation, now in the collection at Wallington. It is an 
oblong square, 26 inches by 21, and perfectly devoid of ornament, 
excepting a plain moulding in relief, as a kind of bordering. Its back 
is rugged and unhewn, so that it must have been built up in a wall.— 
It contains the following inscription, in letters so clear and distinct, 
and so little obliterated by exposure to the weather, that it seems to 
have been set up not long before the overthrow and abandonment of 
the station. 



coRWVicroR'S-c 

MIL-ANN'"«tKV(ClV 
IV (.?P'V|>C»4l/'LV'DXl 



Which 1 read thus: — 

DIS MANIBUS, 

CORNELIUS VICTOR, SIGNIFER COHORTIS 

MILITAVIT ANNOS VIGINTI SEX, CIVIS 
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PANNOKCUS, FILIUS SATURNI- 
NI PIENTISSIME VIXIT ANNOS QUINQUAGINTA QUINQUE DIES 

UNDECIM 
CONJUX PROCURAVI. 

There is some difficulty in the letters S. C. Grater, in one instance, 
renders them Sibi Curavit, and nothing is more certain than that the 
Romans often made preparations for their own sepulchral monuments 
during their life time, as we learn from the frequentlj recurring ex- 
pressions "vivus fecit sibi" — '* sibi vivus ponendum curavit," &c. : but 
in our inscription, the " conjux procuravi," about the meaning of 
which there can be no doubt, seems to be at variance with this sup- 
position. I am inclined to agree, therefore, with an antiquarian friend 
who thinks that the letters in question denote the military rank or 
office of Cornelius Victor, and I know of nothing for which they can 
stand, except the reading I have ventured to assign. Though the 
eagle was the general standard of the legion, it may be inferred from 
several passages in the classics,* that each cohort had its particular 
4signum, as well as its own signifer. The following instance, referred 
to below from the Commentaries, is very express. In the engagement 
between Caesar and the Nervii we are told " quartae cohortis omnibus 
centurionibus occisis, signiferoque interfecto» signo amisso," &c. Cor- 
nelius Victor, a native of Pannonia or modern Hungary, and who had 
served twenty-six years, might therefore die, ^/^g^nj/irr, or standard bearer, 
of the Cohors quarta Gallorum. 

The labo«4^er, never, I believe, consulting his employer, tore 
up, without any compunction, the fine flight of steps leading to 
the gateway, and likewise rased to its very foundation, the wall on 
the right. Had he fortunately left every thing as he found it, the dis- 
covery would have presented one of the most gratifying sights to the 
Antiquary, now to be met with on the line of the wall. There is now, 
• Caes. B. G. il 25, Liv. xxvii. 15. Tac, Ann. i. 18. HwU i. 41. 
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alas ! little to be seen, and excepting in two or three, I am afraid not 
much more to be discovered in any of them. It is melancholy to 
reflect that these eighteen immense magazines of Roman Antiquities 
should have been almost completely rifled, and no one good collection 
formed of their contents, as a great proportion of the articles that have 
been dug up has, if not destroyed by the ignorance of their chance 
discoverers, either perished through neglect, or been divided among a 
great many private museums, as well as a few public ones in different 
parts of the kingdom. And it is strange, that from the time of Cam- 
den, who first explored them with an antiquarian eye, down to our 
own, nothing, or next to nothing, has been done towards systematically 
clearing the ground plan of one of these stations. Might not a por- 
tion of the funds of this Society be usefully and legitimately employed 
in an attempt of this kind ? Great Chesters, Housesteads, and Rising- 
ham in Reedwater, each still afford a promising field for this kind of 
research. Half a dozen labourers for a fortnight, at an expense of not 
more than five pounds, would clear away much of the rubbish from 
any one of these stations, and not only discover, it is to be hoped, 
many curious and precious fragments of antiquity, but throw a very 
interesting and desirable light on the stationary economy of the Ro- 
mans, and on the form and arrangement of their castra stativa. 

ANT. HEDLEY. 
Summer Hiil, January S4, 1621. 
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A?i original Letter of the Reign of Henry VIII. without the date of^the 
year, in the Chapter House, fVestminster, with observations thereon, 
in a Letter from John Caley, Esq, F. S. A. 8Cc. fUc. to the Ret. 
John Hodgson, Secretary. 



Gray's Inn, London^ 9^\st March, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 

In arranging some papers of the reign of King Henry the Eighth^ 
under my custody, in the Chapter House, Westminster, I met with a 
letter of which I inclose you a copy ; and if you think it sufficiently 
interesting to be laid before the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, I 
beg you will present it to them with my respects. 

The writer, William Lord Dacre (commonly called Lord Dacre 
of the North), was the eldest son of Thomas Lord Dacre, who by 
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marriage with Elkaheth, <^o.uain and heir to S^lph Lpf4 Grey^o^e, 
<JiUiine4 that estate. 

Wittiam Loi4 Dwv^f -according ito Dug4ale>^ 'S^cce^4e4 h^ Aitjtier 
in i7. HeBfjr mil. %^i, by «he titAe aT William ^rd Dacre of Gilles- 
land and Grej^toke, had 58{>QqialiU very o^ f^l the Ian4s ofhis ioiheritance. 

In ^he SSd cof Ahis reign he wns one o^ the Loc^s who sut>sqr.ih^ the 
letter ^ent .to Pope tCl^memt t^he :$evefiith» .intimating that, in qfiBe he 
did «not comply ^ith K^ing Henry the Eig^h':9 de^irq^, jin ib^e 'qi#ter of 
the dkvoroe irom Queen j^iMiheriine of j^in, his supremcipy in Atus 
realm was not likely to he long ajlowed. f 

This Lord was, in the S^h year of thip nc^ig^, nconsed of tre^^n (by 
Sir Ralph lEcnwyke, Knt. and one Mwgrave, w4 WJB^ trie^ ^i West- 
minster in ithat year, but acquitted. He died in i^th £Liz|i;h»etb, «^aviiing 
a numerous *issoe. There is ik) date of the year when this lelAer was 
written, but this point may, perhaps, be aspqntained from it^ cocktents. 
I have caused a fac-simile io he made of i^is ^ulisQription to it, 4»d I 
also inclose to you an impression, on wax, of ^his seal to {the letter sent 
to Pope iClement the Seventh. 

I aof , dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yrO;ur's, 

JOHN CALEY. 
Rev. John Hodgson^ Xc. 8Cc. Xc. 



The following is LORD DaCRE's Letler. 

Pleasit your Highnes to be advertised. 
The King of Scotts haith bene all along his Northwest Bordours be- 
gynnyng at Glasgew, and frpmethens to the Towne of Aire, and so to 

• Baronage, vol* ii. page 24. 

t The original letter is in *the. Chapter House, Westminster, and is printed in Rjnier. 
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Sainct Niniains in Gallowaye, and upon Fridaye at Night last being 
the xxvij daye of June he was in Dumfreis being xxiiij myles frome 
Carlisle And in his comyng to Dumfreis he vieved and sawe the ihre 
grete peces of Ordinannce brought by the Duke of Albany (when be 
shulde have comen to Carlisle and then retorned to Warke) w* two Hun- 
drethe shott of Irne for the same Gonnes. And upon Satturdaye the 
xxviij day he came to Loughemaban viij myles athisside Dumfreis and 
ther remaigned all Sondaye and upon Mondaye the last daye he re- 
torned Homewardes to Peblis and so to Striveling. There was in his 
companye not above xxx psonnes and noon of his Counsaill except 
his Treasourer and w* hym the Lardes Flemyng and Avendale. 

Pleas it yo' Highnes also ther is a Gentelman of Wailes his Wif and 
viij^ psonnes with theim Landed at Sainct Niniains afore the king 
cam thidder in a Barge who names hym self uncle to Ryse of Wailes. 

Pleas it also your Highnes upon Fridaye laste the Scottsmen of 
West Tevidale to the nomber of foure Hundrethe psonnes cam into 
Beawcasteidale and ther haithe taken frome your Highnes Subiects 
and tennte and my poore tennts ther sevin score Hede of catelt and 
Brint vj Houses. I have writtin unto your Grace commissioners for 
reformacion thereof. And the Holy Goost p*s'ue your Highnes. At 
Graistok the Second Daye of Julye. 






[Indorsed] 

To the Kings Highnes my Sou^ain Lorde. 
Haist post haist xe^ diligence^ 
At the bottom of the letter^ in another hand, is written 
MY LORD DACRE. 
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Some Account of an ancient Plan of Tynemouth, in the County of North" 
umberland, in a Letter from the Rev. JOHN HoDGSON to JoHN 
Adamson, Esq. Secretary. 



Dbar Sir, 

I VERY readily comply with your request to give some account of the 
plan of Tynemouth, which the Society has ordered to be published. 
The Society's attention was drawn to it and another plan of the same 
place, about two years since, by the Rev. John Smith, Vicar of New- 
castle, from the following notices of them in vol. iii. p. dIO, of the 
new edition of the Monasticon : — 

** I. What this Priory must have been in its best days may be, in 
some degree, gathered from a ** Platte" or plan of the peninsula on 
which it stands, made in the time of Queen Elizabeth, <^ after 160 fote 
to one inche," still preserved in the Cottonian manuscript AUGUS- 
TUS I. vol. ii. art. 6. From this we learn, that, entering from 
Tinmouth town over a wide moat and •* draw-brydge,'* stood " thc^ 
Ward House ;*' with what was called " the Vtter Forte" to the right 5 a 
neck of land projecting from which, and rounding off parallel with 
that part of the peninsula on which the abbey itself stood, formed '* the 
Priour's Haven." A little to the left of the draw-bridge already men- 
tioned was " the Gate House," in the way from which to " the Gfeat 
Court," right and left, were the " Kylne" and " Constable Lodgyng," 
the " Backhouse," and " Mylne." To the left, near the brink of the 
clifl^ was the " Gonnors Lodge" and " the Pultre Yard :" then ** the 
North Walk," with two bams, a barn yard, a " garner*', three sets of 
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stables> and a cow house. In the centre of the area which formed the 
complete site was the " Abbey kyrke/' to the east of which was " the 
Gardyn place." The west end of the abbey church, somewhat nar- 
rower than the main building, as being apparently without ailes, is 
marked as the *' parysh kirk/' North of this, apparently fronting to 
the Great Court already namedj, was the '* Priors Lodgyng/' The 
'^ Chapter House" and ^^Dortor," ordormitory, (continuing from which 
was the edifice named '^ Lords Lodgyng") adjoined the south side of' 
the choir of the abbey church, forming the east side of the cloister ; 
part of the parish church formed the north, the '^ Common Aule" the 
west, and the '' Newe Aule" the south sides. South of the common 
hall were the " Boterye Aule and Ketchyn ;" and thea *' the South 
Court" occupying the remaining space to the cliffs which overlooked the 
Prior's' haven. North of the battery hall and kitchen was '' the Ender 
Co^rt^" with the " New Lodgyng" and " Bru house." The whole pre- 
cinct of the abbey vraa surrounded by a strong, wall: that part of the 
site towards Tinmouth, being unprotected by the sea, appears to have 
beefti^eadered doubly strong by a wall and ditch. Adjoining the ditch 
te the south wesi of Uie tio^n of Tinmouth were the ^* olde Fish Pownds; 
now an olde dyke." 

" II. Another « Platte," op Plan of Tinmouth, a kind of bird's eye 
view, including the Castle, occurs in the same volume of the Cotto- 
nian manuscripts, art. 7> but without any explanation of the difiereni; 
parts of the building«r" 

The Society has also been at the expence of procuring a fae-simile 
of this plan ; but as it is more rudely drawn than the other, it has 
notvbeen thought worthy of pubhcation. It has the adineasurement 
•f ptaces upon it, extends across the Tyne to ^ Jarrow Abbey;" and 
appear^ to hare been drawn for the purposes of some engineer, who 
w^ probably engaged in fortifying the place. It may be curious for 
the Society to know that the same volume of the Cottonian Manu- 
iscripts contains a large '^ Plan of Bomborougb, 20 foot to tjie Inche;" 
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a rude bird's eye view of Newcastle and Gateshead ; and a well exe- 
cuted plan of the course of the Tyne from Newcastle to Tynemouth. 
This latter is on vellum, and has a *' Scale contaynyne : 2 : English 
Miles." In one corner is written ** 28 fadora.'' It is coloured with 
greed, red, and gold, and has a neat border of the same colours. The 
depth of the river is put down in several places, and this explanation 
giv^i : — *^ This River hathe in the Enteringe : 2 : barres or shovUds, 
and is the proporcione with the depthe figurede at low water. In 
springe tides it hoyeth : 12 : footeand in neppe tydes : 8 : fotte, verye 
nedfolle it is that there were at every pointe of sand or Rockes a 
becone or a boye, for it hoye watter, bothe sands and rockes are un- 
der watter, even to the mane lande." The places marked on the south 
side of it are: *' Soothe Shills, Javeltre, Led^i hoke, Sainte Jarmans, 
Newe Balliste Kye, Gateside.'* On the north side: *' Tilmouth 
(Tynemouth) abby. The pointe of Sparbavck^ Muskel scalp. North 
Sbilis, Sc .tte Sand, Flatter nesse, Longreche, Hauks Bill, Saint tan- 
tones. Biker Sand, Saint Lorance, Balliste Kye, BornnCi Stonne Shores 
Newcastell uppan Tine/' 

It may be necessary to remark that the annexed plate is reduced 
one-third from the original size, and is on a scale of 240 feet to one 

inch. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Very truly your*s, 

JOHN HODGSON. 
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Extract from a German Pamphlet j intitled " A Tour along the DeoiFs 
JFail,*^ published as a Specimen of a projected History of Bavaria^ 
by J. Andreas Buchner, Professor at the Royal Bavarian lAfceum 
at Regensberg , translated by the Rev. Hugh Salvin. 



The fortification-line of the Romans upon the left bank of the Da- 
nube, called the Devil's Wali^ may be reckoned among the great works 
of this people, hitherto unique in the history of the world. The Em- 
peror Hadrian, who during his glorious reign from the year 118 — 137, 
visited all the provinces of his empire, to provide upon the spot what- 
ever might be necessary, first projected the plan of this undertaking. 

Every where, at the extremities of his dominions, where the inroads 
of the barbarians were not opposed by rivers or other natural bounda- 
ries, skilfully constructed walls or mounds arose at his command. 
One such was built in Britain, eighty Roman miles long, from one sea 
to the other, from Newcastle upon Tyne to Carlisle in Cumberland. 
The Emperors Antoninus and Septimius Severus caused two others to be 
built, the latter thirty-two Roman miles in length, on the borders be* 
tween Scotland and England. 

The Britons have left nothing undone to make known to the world 
the remains of these wonders of their land, as they themselves call them, 
in expensive publications, adorned with the most costly plates. Who 
does not know the labours of a Camden, a Buchanan, Alexander Gordon, 
and others ? And yet their three walls taken together scarce equal the 
length of that, which, at this day more complete than the British 
was three hundred years ago, runs through the middle of Germany, and 
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every where displays the remains of Roman greatness^ The Britons 
could only discover fragments: our Nordgau Woods exhibit this great 
Roman work in an unbroken line of more than one hundred and fifty Ro- 
man miles from 5 — 6 foot thick, in many places still 5 above and 3—4 
under the surface of the ground. With its 150 towers and upwards, it 
passes along over the steepest mountains, over the most frightful abysses, 
through rivers and lakes, through the thickest woods : 1500 years have 
not been able to efface the vestiges of these towers, more than 50 of 
which still rise above the wall, often to the height of 12 feet. On its 
inner side, upon mountains, on the banks of rivers, and the public 
roads, are found large remains of castles and camps, and innumerable 
barrows cover the ashes of those, who on this boundary fell in battle for 
their sinking country. A work of this description, above all others 
connected with our native land, merits the especial regard of the anti- 
quary. Such a passage in our history would richly reward his re- 
searches concerning its builders, its destination, direction, size, original 
and present form, the public roads connected with it, and the forts, 
camps, and colonies lying along their track. 

I. That after the time of Hadrian, the Emperors Marcus Aurelius, 
Septimius Severus, and his son Caracalla; and further, Alexander Seve- 
rus and Maximinus, and others, laboured in prosecution of this work, 
to make it a bulwark against the incursions of the Germans, is no un- 
founded supposition ; but the person who brought it to completion, 
and gave it that form, which is exhibited in its remains, was undoubt- 
edly the Emperor Probus, between the years 276 — 280 after Christ. 
To him we must ascribe the masonry and the towers, probably also 
the roads, many castles and colonies. He gave to the Alemanni, who 
were the soldiers upon the frontiers, this land which had been taken 
away from them, upon condition that, in future, all the sons of 
such proprietors of the land, as soon as they had reached the age of 
eighteen, should enter into the Roman service, and defend the borders 
against the enemy. Under the protection of these bulwarks, the 
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descendants of these border soldiers were enabled for lOO years longer 
to cultivate the fruitful lands, w-bich stretch from KeJIbeim aloifg the 
left bank of the Danube by Ingolatadt, Donavortb^ L^uingen and 
Ulm, towards the south; then through Riessto Guo^enhausen, D«n- 
kelspiel and Ellwang. The many Roman roads, of which the traces 
are to be seen here more abundantly than ^elflewiierej the extraordinary 
number of barrows, camps and forts, a quantity of Roman jooins, rings, 
gems, statues, armour, sepulchral urns, and other pieces of aatiquity, 
which have been found here in abundance for hundreds of years^ and 
are still found, prove that in these regions, so highly favoured by na- 
ture, a numeroifis.body of Romans had kept up a welI«<appointed estab- 
lishment. 

2. The original destination of this work was not so much defence, 
but rather to determine the boundaries of the Roman territory, and to 
form a line of separation from the Germans. With this intention tlie 
Emperor Hadrian caused a line to be drawn, from the place where 
the Danube ceased to be a natural line of defence, and strong piles of 
wood to be driven into the earth along its banks, near which ran a trench 
and a continued mound of earth, in the manner of a wall. The Germans 
called this boundary line (Pfahl) or the *' Stakes,'' frx>m the materials 
of which it was nomposed. The name lias been retained to this day ; 
Pfahli PfahtwerkjPfahlranken^ PfaUrain, Pfalhecke are the expressioiy 
by which the inhabitants in the neighbcmrhood .denote this work : the 
name << Devil's Wall," is not the primitive name, butihad its origin in 
the superstition of themiddte ages. jEven many neighbouring distvicts, 
meadows, fields, wells, brooks, woods, &c. hav.e borrowed their tname 
from the Pfahl, or mound of Stakes, and either begin or end with this 
syllable. It also serves, even at ihis :d»y, the purpose for which it was 
originally intended, as a line of demarcation between two places. Af- 
terwards, on the decline of the Roman power, wl^n the Alemanni, the 
Burgundians, the Burii, and other neighbouring Qerman tribes br<4i^e 
through the line of wooden piles, -and ravaged the Roman territory, a 



wall built of stone sacceeded to the mound of stakes^ the boundary line 
became a line <^f defence, and assumed the form of a large, well de- 
fended fortification, with towers, camps, castles, trenches, palisadoes. 
That it was not the work of one year, nor even of a century, but the 
result of the continued exertions of the Roman legions and cohorts 
under several Emperors, will not be considered as an absurd suppo- 
sition by him, who has inclination and opportunity to take a view of 
the prodigious ruins of it which still remain. . It was remarked by a 
peasant, a hundred years ago, to Doderlein, who had the merit of 
being the first to make enquiries about it, that its size and extent was 
so great, as to exceed the power of man to execute ; for that even 
to remove the superfluous rubbish, would require the labour of all the 
men and beasts of burthen in the surrounding country for years. 

The Emperor Probus put the finishing hand to it ; he built camps 
and castles, even beyond the line of the mound, upon the enemy's 
territories, in the most convenient situations. Fortresses also were 
erected on his own side of the line, along the great road, and camps 
with mound and ditch ; forming a second line behind the first. The 
traces of this road, and of these camps and castella are not only not 
destroyed, but considerable ruins of them are still visible. The Peu- 
tingerian table, composed in those times, points out several of them. 
If Clarenna is the Drakuina of Ptolemy, and this, as there is much 
reason to suppose, is the modern Ehingen on the Danube ; it is mor^ 
than probable that the eleven stations between Abusina and Clarenna 
were castella placed in succession upon the road along the mound. 
The scale of miles given in the table, corresponds pretty exactly with 
the length of the road lying along the now well ascertained direction 
of the mound. 

3. The whole line of the fortification has been laid down and exe- 
'cuted not by chance, but according to a well digested plan. Begin- 
ning, middle, and end— Celeusum, Medianis, and Ad Lunam, are 
nearly at equal distances, 50— -60 Roman miles from Augsburgh> the 
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point from which it seems to have been projected. Celeusum, more 
properly Kellhusum — from the Greek word kaaj^ and the Celtic hu- 
suruj lies three Roman miles wesit of Abensburg, close to the Danube, 
400 — 500 paces above the village of Enning : traces of the castellam 
or camp, which the Romans constructed here, to protect the passage 
over the Danube, are still visible on the right bank. That on the 
opposite side, and also a part of the road, have been washed away by 
the waters of the river. The inhabitants of this country, from that 
time till now, have always been called by the name of Kellesgauer. 
A little brook, which breaks out from a mountain above Oetling, pure 
as silver, and cold as ice, with so much force, that in the space of its 
short course, hardly an hour long, it drives six mills, is called Kellsbach : 
the city itself, which the Romans probably built on the angle where 
the Altmiihl runs into the Danube, is named Kellhusum (Kelheim) the 
landing place for the ships, which sail down the Danube, and the first 
point of transit from Regensburg across the river. The fortifications 
which they constructed for the defence of this place were enormously 
large ; it was inclosed by five trenches (the two outermost of which were 
each two Roman miles in length, and two rivers. Even at this day, 
after the lapse of 1500 years, the outermost trench to the N. W. which 
extends 5 Roman miles from the waters of the Altmiihl to those of the 
Danube, is 50 — 60 feet high, and 20 — SO feet broad. Over against it, 
on the right bank, on a hill, at whose foot the monastery of Welten- 
berg lies in a wild romantic solitude, similar constructions are visible. 
Aventinus places a city upon this height, and gives it the name of 
Valentia, and further above a second, the well known Artobriga of 
Ptolemy. The mound of stakes begins a Roman mile above Valentia, 
and five miles still further above, over against the Artobriga of Aven- 
tinus, the station Celeusum, or the modern village of Enning, the Roman 
road begins beside the trench which is still visible, and is continued 
along its banks. 

4. The mound of stakes, which we shall henceforth call the Roman 



boundary wall, takes at its origin, close by tbe banks of the streanij ^ 
direction towards the N. W. and declines from the meridian at an angle 
of only 70 degrees. It proceeds in this direction 58 Roman miles, and is 
not deflected by any natural impediment, however great, from a 
straight line, over the modern districts of Altman stein, Zandt, Kiipfea- 
berg, Erkertshosen, Raitenbuch, Oberdorf, Giindersbach, Gundelshalm, 
Gunzenhausen, and Lollenfeld, through all of which it ruas. No 
mountain is so high, no abyss so steep, no wood so thick, no morass 
so profound, through which it does not penetrate. After having passed 
over a space of 58 Roman, or about 12 Gern^an miles, it makes the first 
angle, turns round, and takes the direction to the S. W. making an angle 
with the meridian of 60 degrees to the South, towards Eyberg and 
X)enelobe, and over the Margraviate of Weyer U> Hammerschmiede 
and Kreithof : it leaves Heselberg and the beautiful village of Ehingen 
lying at its foot, about a mile to the South, and continues its course in 
a straight line, cutting the mill of Untermiichelbach not far from the 
town of Moncksrotb, across the Bavarian frontier into the Wirtemberg 
territory ; after which it passes, as one may conjecture, through 
P&hiheim, Ellwangen, Gmiind, and Goppingen, towards Albe over 
against Urach, and thence to the sources of the Danube at Rottweil, 
in the neighbourhood of which ruins betray the former existence of a 
great Roman city. 

5. That a deep trench ran along the wall on its northern side, may 
not only be concluded from other circumstances, but it is yet to be 
seen in many places. When the wall was broken through and destroy- 
ed by the Germans in the fifth century, the stones were employed to 
fill up the trenches ; and therefore it is not possible, from the present 
remains, to determine, with certainty, its breadth, nor to speak of its 
height. I found it in many places 4 — 6, in others 10 — 12 feet broad* 
We may therefore perhaps conclude that its medium breadth was 6-^7 
feet, and that its height, as corresponding to this breadth, might have 
been from 18 to 24. According to the form of the ground its founda- 
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tions are two or three feet deep ; in many places I found it sunk in the' 
earth from 5 to 6 feet Any one who examines it may convince him- 
self, that it is built in the usual manner of masonry, and its stones 
cemented together with a kind of mortar. The foundations of the 
round towers, projecting on both sides, I often found to the height of 
6~IS feet. The internal circumference of the stone work was about 
60 — 80 feet, the external as many paces. The traces of most of these 
towers have been annihilated by the revolutions of centuries, which 
have been employed in the destruction of this work. Yet I often found 
two in succession, and always at the distance of half an hour (or two 
miles) ; once even three at the same distance, whence I conclude that all 
these towers, (whether intended for observation or battle,) stood at the 
regular interval of one Roman mile. Barrows on both sides of the wall, 
both the German and Roman, meet the eye in great numbers, generally 
in the neighbourhood of the place, where stood the ruins of a camp, or 
fortified tower. That the Romans built camps and fortresses in advan- 
tageous situations can admit of no doubt. The remains of a camp are 
visible close at the beginning of the jvall, not far from the bed of the 
Danube southward towards Hienheim, on eminences which the plough- 
share of the peasant has not been able to annihilate in 1500 years : 
still more distinct and larger on Michel's Mount, near Kiipfenberg. 
Roman castella stood at Schlossberg and Altmanstein. I have also 
found large remains of such castella in several places, as for instance^ 
not far from the village of Petersbuch, by the entrance into the wood ; 
near Raitenbuch, near the linden tree at Hohberg, upon the Weil, at 
Hammerschmiede, &c. Their extent, their position upon hills, on 
streams, and at the confluence of rivers, evidently shews that they 
were more than private buildings, that they were camps provided with 
garrisons. 

6. Fortresses, still larger than these, lay behind upon the road, which 
ran at some distance from the wall. As the wall with its castella and 
towers formed the first and outward, so this formed a second line of 
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defence. The road came from Regensburg and Abensberg^ and ran, 
as we have already said, by Celeusum, two Roman miles above the begin- 
ning of the wall across the Danube ; thence in a rectilinear direction to 
Oetling, where the enormously thick walls of a castle, sunk in the 
marshy ground of Kell, indicate its origin from the times of the 
Romans. From Oetling its direction passes through Teusing to Kosch- 
ing, which is two miles distant from the point of passage over the 
Danube. Aventinus found in the castle three stones with inscriptions, 
one of which is older than the year of Antoninus Pius's death. He 
names the place Caesarea, without giving his reason : but since the 
Germanicum of the [Peutingerian] table agrees with this country, 1 
believe one may with more probability place this station (i. e. Germani- 
cum) here, and transplant Vetonianis toPfinz (ad Pontes) 18 Roman miles 
from Germanicum, upon the river Altmiihl. The coincidence of the 
distance, the straight direction of the road over Hepperg and Bemfeld 
to this place, the evident remains of a Roman fortress in the same place, 
and a district in the neighbourhood, which at this day bears the similar 
name of Wimpasing, are the reasons which determine me to this con- 
clusion. Near Pfinz, the road, without deflecting in the least from a 
straight line, takes a direction towards the village of Breit, and after 
passing forward three German or 14 English miles, in the district of 
Raitenbuch it approaches to the wall, and in the district of Fiiggenstall, 
not far from Oellingen is at last united with it, after dividing itself into 
two branches. At the place, where it sends an arm westward past Wild- 
sburg to Weissenburg, which is about 7 Roman miles distant, are to be 
seen considerable ruins of a fortress, to all appearance of great size. 1 
consider them to be the remains of Buricianis. The distance from Pfinz 
to Oberhochstadt, from which they are only one Roman mile, agrees to- 
lerably well with the 18 Roman miles of the table, but entirely so with 
the position of Weissenburg, and still better with that of the old castle, 
which is a Roman mile off. The road which leads to it takes a direction 
full west For the space of about 5 Roman miles it is in a high state of 
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preservation. We know that the Bargundii, and their neighbours the 
Burii have come into this country; is it not likely that the Romans 
may have given their name to the piece of land which they took from 
them, and the castle built upon it P A stone inscription^ discovered at 
Abdach, bears testimony of a war with the Burii ; they opposed Marcus 
Aurelius in the war against the Marcomanni. But we should grossly 
deceive ourselves if we supposed this emperor to be the builder of 
Buricianis. That the Romans had great establishments here, ami 
^especially in the neighbourhood of Weisseaburg, is proved by the 
numerous fortresses, the foundations of which exist every wbere^ by 
the great number of barrows in the vicinity of the old castle, and the 
Itoman monuments at Emeozheim, Treuchtling and other places.-^ 
Next in the table follows Iciniacum 7 Romao or I| German miles from 
Buricianis. The distance agrees ivith Theilenhofen upon the Weil^anA 
the neighbouring castle of Weissenberg. Numerous tumuli, fragments 
of urns, vessels, arms^ and coins, which ar.e constantly found Ai^re^ 
MiBOunce the former existence of a Roomo .colony in this spot. Wboi- 
ther the road ran from thence along the wall, or over the district of 
Weimersheim, I cannot Tesnture to decide, as all the pains I took to 
discover its traces from Weissenberg were ineffectual. But that it 
united with it at Gunzenhausen, and with it passed over the Altmiihl, 
is the more probable, because the wall from l»ence becomes so broad, 
that one may su^ppose it to serve both for the road and the boundary 
line of defence. A castle stood on the hill near Gunzenhausen, not 
far from Sommerkeller ; and from this circumstance the wood still he^CB 
at this day the name of Burgstall (or Castle-stead); and the existing 
burrows and other antiquities found on the spot attest its Roman 
origin. It was intended to cover the passage over the Altmiihl. It 
iiv:a3 the central point of the whole line of fortification, and it is very 
probable, that it was that station, which the table calls Medianis — ^the 
middle of thesecond line : for 1 German mile (or S Roman miles) towards 
the north-west, near Lollenfeld^ lies the turning point or angle of the 
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first line or boandary wall. From thence to the ruins near Ham- 
merschmied, not far from Tambach, are exactly eleven Roman miles ; I 
can therefore hardly err, if I consider the Roman camp, which, accor* 
ding to accounts which may be relied upon, was found here, as the 
Losodica of the table. Seven Roman miles farther, on the spot where the 
wall passes the Sulz, stood Septemiaci, and at an equal distance farther 
on, the castle of Opie, which defended the passage over the Wernitz 
into the district of Willburgstetten. The succeeding station of Aquilia 
lies in th^ kingdom of Wiirtemberg. I dare not decide upon its exact 
position, till I have visited the country. If it lay upon the boundary 
wall, the curious enquirer might find its ruius in the district of Gemiind, 
perhaps near Pfalbrunn ; but if, as I think is more probable, it lay 
upon a road situated more to the south, we must look for it in the dis- 
trict of Aalen, and more especially near Wasser Alfingen, on account of 
the resemblance of the name. The station Ad lunam, 20 Roman miles off, 
we must seek for upon the mountain, which the Roman Historian calls by 
its present name, the Alba, and at a point, 52 Roman miles from Augs- 
burg and 22 from Ehingen, near Geislinger Steig. In the mean time, 
till actual inspection proves the contrary, we must believe that the 
boundary wall itself does not decline from the straight line, but takes 
the direction towards Urach, in the neighbourhood of the Neckar. 

7. Whoever casts an eye upon the whole line of the mound hitherto 
described, and of the castella connected with it, and situated behind it, 
will soon satisfy himself, for what use it was intended. They formed a 
large advanced work upon the river which the Romans looked upon as 
the boundary of their empire, and which they did not consider as suffi- 
ciently deep and broad for this purpose, between its sources and the 
district of Regensburg, and therefore strengthened it with a double line 
of defence. Within it they had planted colonies in the places intended 
for agriculture, forming a military population appointed to defend it. 
As it can be shewn that many of these were established in the time of 
the Antonines, I might ascribe almost the whole of the second line to 
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Marcus Aurelius, and suppose that he built it during Uie war against 
the Marcooianni — from A. D. 167 to 180, as a defence against the 
German tribes leagued against him. 

8. Instead of pay, the soldiers, as we before observed, had portions 
of land allotted to them, from the cultivation and produce of which 
they were to maintain their families. , This arrangement would serve 
as an additional motive to them to exert their utmost efforts in defence 
of their country. The biographer also of the Emperor Probus relates 
that here, on this boundary, the contest was carried on with unremitting 
obstinacy — nee cessatum est unquam pugnari. 

The names pf these colonies are not distinctly pointed out by any 
Roman historian. We can find out many of them from the numerous 
Roman antiquities, of which this district is a rich mine, and from the 
traces of the bye-ways, which are still visible. 

The colonists lived dispersed through the district, in granges, hamlets, 
and perhaps in villages, as the nature of their business required. We 
may reasonably however conclude that they had points of union, and 
formed various associations ; the bond of union was probably the same 
protecting divinity, and a temple built for his service. If we allow 
this position to be well founded, we may assume, that in Rastia beyond 
the Danube there were at least four large colonies ; of which one had 
its point of union at Nassenfels, a second at Lauingen, a third at Weis* 
senberg, and a fourth at Heselberg. 

Gutesheady Nov. 20M, 1821. 

NOTES. 

Page 219, /. 18. — M\. Spartianus io vitA Hadriani c 12.— Per ea lempora — 124. p. c— 
et alias frequenter in plurimis locis, in quibus barbari non fluminibut sed Hmitibut dhtdnH' 
tur^ stipitibus magnis, in moduni niuralia sepia fundatis, jactis, atque connexis, barbaroa 
separavit — gennanis regem constituit — c 11. Britaniam petiit, in quA multa correzit, 
murum que per octoginta millia passuum primum duxit, qui barbaros Romanosque divide- 
f«t. 
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Capitolin. in vit& Anlonini Pii c. 5. Britanniain per Lolliam Urbicum legatum vicity alio 
teuro cespicitioi submotis barbaris, ducto. 

S|Murtian. in yit. S« Severi^ c. 18. Britanniam, quod maximum imperii ejus decua eit» 
muro per transversam insulam ducto, utrimque ad fioem Oceani munivit — Eutrop* L t. c. 9* 
says, — *^ vallum per xxxii. millia passuum k mari ad mare deduxit.'' 

Page 22iy /. 12. — Vopiscus in vit4 Probi, c. 13. £t cum jam in nostra rip6^ imo per 
omnes GaUias ( Alamani) securi vagareatur, caesis propd quadringentis roilUbuSy qui Roma- 
niira occupaverant solum, reliquias ultri Nicrum fluvium et Albam removit. Tantum his 
praedae barbaricie tulit, quantum ipsi Romanis abstulerant: contra urbes Romanas et 
castra in solo barbarico posuit, atque illic etiam milites collocavit: agros et horrea et 
domos et annonam Transrhenanis omnibus fecit, lis videlicet, quos in excubiis collocavit, 
nee cessatum ^est unquain pugnari, Ac — Post Iubc illyricom petiit : et • . Rsetias sic pacatas 
veliquit, ut iUic ne euspicisfnem quidem uUius terroris relinqoeret 

It is evident that he is here speaking of Rhetia and that part of it which lies beyond the 
Danube. Those who are versed in history need not be reminded that Alba is not the 
Elbe ; it agrees better with the Altmiihl, and still more with a chain of mountains, which 
at this day, under the name of Alba, begins between th^ Nedcar and the Danube, and 
passes towards Ukn and Tubingen. Probus drove the Alamani across this chain of hills, 
and then over the Neckar«— c. 16. Veteranis omnia ilia, quae angusta adeunt Isauris loca 
privatis donavit, addons, ut eorum filii ab anno octavo decimo mares duntaxat ad militiam 
mitterentur. — What Probus did in Isauria, must also have happened in Rheda. The Ro- 
mans called these possessions ** terres limitaneas,'' the Franks gave them the name of 
^ bona feudalia^' — amongst the latter as well as the former, they were rewards for the 
performance of military services* 

Note hy the Tramlaior^ p. 236f L II. Peutinger's table has received its name from 
Conrade Peutinger, in whose library it was found after his death, by the noble and learned 
Mark Velser, who sent it to Ortelius for him to publish ; but Ortelius, dying before he 
could effisct it, left the care of it to John Moret, by whom it was published, in the year 
15d8-^For a further account of this table, see Reynold's Iter BrUanniarum^ p. 113. 
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Observations on the Altar and Inscription found at Tynemoutk in the 
year 1781, by Mr. Thomas Hodgson. 



As the illustration of the ancient state and history of these Northern 
Counties forms one of the leading objects of this Society, the following 
observations suggested by a consideration of some Roman remains 
found in this neighbourhood, may perhaps not be considered irrelevant, 
though their discovery is not of recent date. The remains to which I 
allude are the Altar and Tablet, which forty years ago were found 
about six feet underground, on the north side of Tynemonth Castle, 
where they had been buried as foundation stones of some of the ancient 
buildings or churches. They were communicated soon after their dis- 
covery to the Society of Antiquaries of London, by their Secretary, 
the Rev. John Brand, and figures of them, with explanations by Mr. 
Brand, were published in the eighth volume of the Arcbacologia*. 
They were also published by Mr. Gough, in his edition of Camden's 
Britannia.t The inscription on the altar is, 

Jovi Optimo maximo, ^lius Rvfns^ pnrfectus Cohortis ftuarta Lingonum. 

The inscription on the tablet is not so easily defined, the two first 
lines having been so injured that it is difficult to ascertain what they 
have been. The figures given by Mr. Brand and Mr. Gough, though 
taken nearly about the same time, differ exceedingly; but as the 
stones themselves are now in the possession of the Society of Antiquar 

• PL xxi. p. S26. fig. 1, 2, 3. 4. 

f Vol. iii. pL xxii. ^g. 14, 15. ed. 1789. 
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ries, it is not in our power, by a pefrsonal inspection, to ascertain #hich 
is most correct. Mr. Bmnd's Wfiis probably taken om the spot, soon 
acfter theif first difscorery, when they might possibly be in a more per* 
feet state than when seen by Mr. Gough, and may therefore perhaps 
be more to be depended on. As he has given it, the inscription seems 
tolerably legible, though it is not easy to ascertain the exact meaning. 
W^ith the explanation he faae gfven^ I cannot wholly agree ; but it is 
not necessary for my present purpose to ascertain it with minute ac- 
curacy ; it is sufficient for that purp'ose to know, that it evidently 
records the erection of a tetople and some other public works, by a 
person named Maximinus. 

The fact of the erection of such works being thus clearly proved, 
the question naturally arises~-at what place did this erection take 
place ? The answer is apparently obvious, that no doubt it must have 
been very near the spot where the stones were found. But as there 
is no record of a station having ever been at this place, and especially 
as no name has been handed down to us, which can be applied to it, 
it has been denied by many that the Romans had any station or esta- 
blishment at Tynemouth. Amongst those writers who support such an 
opinion, appears to be Mr. Gough, who suggests,* that the stones m 
question might, perhaps, have been brought from South Shields, where 
undoubtedly there has been a station, and used as foundation stones 
in the building of the first Christian church at this place. But the futi- 
lity of this opinion must be apparent to every one at all acquainted with 
the topography of the situation ; for it can scarcely be believed that 
the builders of that church would take the trouble of bringing founda- 
tion stones a distance of at least a mile, and across a wide river, when 
stones of all sizes could be had in such abundance close at hand. It 
is much more probable that they found them on the spot, and with 
the other remains of the temple, &c. used them in the building of their 
church. It is indeed a matter of great surprise to me, that any doubt 

* Camd* Yoh iii. p. 235. 
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should ever have arisen on the subject; for independent of the fact that 
these inscriptions have been found at Tjnemoulb> it requires, I think,, 
but a very slight knowledge of military affairs to convince us that the 
Romans must have maintained a fort, or post of some sort, on the 
north side of the mouth of the Tyne. The district of country from the 
Tyne to the Sol way Frith was, we know, considered of the utmost 
importance by the Romans. It was here they erected the bulwarks of 
their empire in Britain, against the invasions of their northern neigh- 
bours ; and in this district maintained more numerous forts and garri* 
sons than in any other part To supply, to succour in case of need, 
and to preserve the communication with, these forts, must have been 
objects of primary importance in their eyes. Can we therefore sup- 
pose that they would fail to occupy a river like the Tyne, which 
afforded them such extreme facilities for the purposes in question i or 
that they would not take every precaution, by the erection of forts, &c. 
to prevent the possession of the river being wrested from them?* 
That they had a post at South Shields is quite certain, but, I think, it 
can scarcely be maintained that that fort alone would afford them the 
adequate security. Is it at all probable, I would a^, that they would 
erect a fort upon a comparatively low point of land, easily accessible 
on every side, and situated so far behind another, that the approach of 
an enemy by sea from the north, could not be observed until they 
were close upon them, and leave unoccupied a promontory fortified 
almost by nature, and commanding a view of the coast as far as the 
eye can reach ? It is impossible to believe it -, indeed, it is, I think, self- 
evident, that if they considered the fortifying of the point on the south 
side of the mouth of the Tyne, necessary for their security, they must. 

* As for obvious reasons they could not retain similar possession of the Solway Frith,^ 
b/sing in fact obliged from its great extent and its separation from their other positions, 
to abandon the whole of the north shore of that estuary to their enemy, the secure posses-^ 
sion of the Tyne became consequently of greater consequence to them. Besides it wa& 
from the east coast that their supplies would naturally come. 
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have felt the fortifying of the point on the north side of infinitely more 
importance. 

Of two of the three barriers, or pratenturay erected by the Romans 
across this isthmus, we have positive evidence that two of them did 
not extend as far as Tynemouth ; but what reason have we to suppose 
that the chain of forts drawn by Agricola across the island, might not 
extend so far ? and that those at the eastern extremity might not be 
maintained even after the building of the walls of Hadrian and Seve* 
rus?^ Though those walls terminated^ the one at Newcastle and the 
other at Wallsend, we must not thence conclude that the country be- 
tween such terminations and the sea, was left unoccupied by the Ro- 
mans. The cause of their being terminated before reaching the sea, 
I conceive to have been, that the depth and breadth of the river were 
then deemed a sufficient protection against the sudden inroads of the 
enemy. The motive for extending the wall of Severus beyond that of 
Hadrian, was no doubt to secure the last place on the nver where it 
could by possibility be forded. Beyond this point a wall was no longer 
necessary ; but to leave the country east of it unoccupied, would have 
been to expose unnecessarily their sea flank, to render it liable to be 
turned, and thus their immense fortifications, erected with such great 
labour and expense, rendered useless. Besides, what is there to make us 
believe that the Romans should confine themselves on this point more 
closely to the wall than they did on others,— on this point where the 
want of a wall rendered precaution and vigilance more necessary? 
We find, moreover, from the numbers of stations occupied by them on 
the sea coast at the west end of the wall, that the security of that sea 
flank was an object of the greatest importance to them, even though 

* Mr. Honley seems to think, that after the buildiDg of the wall of Severus, the station 
at South Shields was abandoned — an opinion for which I cannot see much reason. If it 
ever was abandoned, it was in all probability owing to finding that the security afforded by 
the station at Tynemouth, rendered the other no longer necessary. The abandonment of 
that station would, however, increase the importance of the one at Tynemouth. 
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the wall did there reach to the rerj edge of the sea,-^why therefore 
are we to conclude, that the security of the east coast was not also an 
object of the first importance to them, or that they would neglect it* ? 
But that they did extend their communications beyond the station at 
Wallsend, is a fact of which, fortunately, more convincing proofs than 
mere conjecture evince the truth. At Chirton, may yet be traced the 
form of a Roman station, known by the name of Blake Cheiiter»~a 
name sufficiently expressive of its origin. In the neighbouring fields 
too coins have been found at various times ; and I am told by good 
authority, that several squares and oblongs, extending from West Chir- 
ton to Tynemoutb, may yet be traced. Supported by these fects, the 
conjecture of a fort having existed at Tynemouth, amounts almost to 
certainty. 

If we are satisfied of the existence of a Roman fort or station at 
Tynemouth, there can be no uncertainty respecting the troops by 
which it was garrisoned, since the inscription on the altar satis&ctorily 
proves that the Cohors quepria Ling^num was stationed here. This is 
the only inscription hitherto discovered in this island, in which the 
name of this cohort is found, nor is there any other record of ifts pre- 
sence in Britain. The name of the Cohors secunda Lingonum occurs 
in inscriptions at Moresby in Cumberland, at Lancbester, and, as Mr. 
Horsley thinks, at Ilkley in Yorkshire. Now it is very remarkable, 
that neilher the Cohors secunda, nor the Cohors quarta, LiNGONUM, are 
mentioned in the NotitiUj but in that curious record there occur the 
names of the Cohors secunda, and the Cohors qitarta, Lergorum. This 
circumstance has given rise to a doubt in my mind, which, if well 
founded, will be found of some importance to a correct knowledge of 
the geography of this part of Roman Britain. For it is further worthy 
of remark, that these two cohorts Lergorum have never yet been found 

* The secure possession, which the occupation of the points of land at the mouth of the 
Tyne, gave them of the country to tiie south, was no doubt one reason why they found it 
unnecessary to occupy so many stations on die east, as on the west coast. 
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mentioned in any inscription discovered in Britaid. So that the cohorts 
Lingonum occur in inscriptions, and not in the Notilia, and the cohorto 
Lergorum in the Notitiay and not in inscriptions. I am hence strongly 
inclined to suspect, that some of the early transcribers or printers of the 
Notitia have made a mistake, and put Lergorum for Lingonum. And 
that the orthography of the Notitia is not considered infftllibly correct^ 
yfe have evidence in some literal corrections made by Mr. Horsley* 
Should the doubt ii^hich I have here thrown out be considered to be 
well founded, it ivill, as I have said, be found to have an important 
inference with regard to the Roman geography of this pert of the 
country, as it will decidedly prove that Mr^ Horsley was correct in 
beginning the stations per lineam valli at the east end of the wall, and 
not at the west^ as preceding writers had done* For by the NotitiCy 
the first of these stations, Segedunum, is said to have been. garrisoned by 
the Cohors quarta Lergorumy supposed Lingonum^ and this altar erected 
by the prefect of the Cohors quarta Lingonum is found at Tynemouth, 
evidently shewing that that station was at this end of the wall, if my 
supposition be correct. Segedunum^ it is well known, is placed by Mr. 
Horsley at Wallsend ; a decision which the preceding remarks may 
perhaps at first sight be thought to invalidate, as should they be cor- 
rect, this station ought rather to be placed at Tynemouth. But as the 
assigning of such name to the station at Tynemouth would be entirely 
subversive of the principle of order in which these stations seem en- 
tered in the Notitia^ and by the observance of which Mr. Horsley 
was enabled to fix them with such apparent certainty, I see no reason 
for deviating from his arrangement. I am therefore inclined to be of 
opinion, that the station at Tynemouth was only a secondary station 
or fort, subordinate to that at Wallsend, and under the command of 
the prefect of the Cohort stationed there. Motives of pleasure or the 
nature of the service on which he was employed, would no doubt often 
induce him to fix his quarters here, and on some of such occasions this 
altar was probably erected. That no name has been handed down to 
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us that can with probability be applied to this station ought not to 
surprise us, or raise any doubt of this point of land having been occu- 
pied by the Romans; for if a dependency on the station at Wallsend, 
it of course would not be comprehended in the plan of the Notitia^ 
and its situation would naturally preclude it from being included in 
any of the Itinera of either Antonine or Richard. But with regard to 
name, I cannot help suspecting that it may, together with the station at 
South Shields, be included by Ptolemy in the appellation of Ostia Ve- 
dvit. For as this name is in the plural, it must be inferred either that 
the Tyne had at that time more mouths than one, or that this phrase 
alludes to the forts, which, like gates, secured its entrance. In after 
times it may have had a more specific name, which has since been lost 
amidst the lapse of ages, — a fate which has no doubt attended that of 
many other stations. 

Newcastle, December 1, 1821. 
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Jn Account of a Roman Station, near Glanton, Northumberland, in a 
Letter from John Smart, Esq. of Trewitt, to the Rev. John 
Hodgson, Secretary. 



Tret oitt H ouse, January lOth, 1822. 
My dear Sir, 

I HAV£ great pleasure in communicating to our Society of Antiquaries 
the discovery that I have made of a Roman Station, which I consider 
toibe the '* Alauna Jmnis," of the 4th Iter of Richard of Cirencester, 
placed by Dr. Stukeley at Alnwick ; though others suppose that the 
village of Glanton occupies that station. It is situated at Crawley 
Tower, which, with the farm offices, occupies its east angle. It is on 
a considerable eminence, about 400 yards east of Watling-street, be- 
tween the village of Glanton and the river Bremish. It is 290 feet long, 
160 feet broad, and is surrounded by a foss of 30 feet wide, and an 
agger of 20 feet thick. It commands a most delightful view of the 
vale of Whittingham, and nearly the whole length of the Bremish from 
its source to Horton Castle ; and certainly the immediate neighbour* 
hood is the best fortified in *< ancient Britain," as from the station can 
be seen no less than seven strong British and Saxon camps, several of 
which have triple ramparts ; namely, Harehill, near Bewick ; Brougb- 
law, by Ingram; the gorge of the Bremish, above ditto, through 
which the Britons must have passed when they quitted their strongly 
fortified town at the foot of Greenshaw Hill, between Linhope and 
Hartside; the Clinch Hill, Callaly Castle Hill, and Cross Hill, Black 

li 
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Chester and the Castle Hill above Alnham. The farthest distance of 
these from the station is about four miles. The church at Alnhaai is 
built in the site of a small Roman camp, which most probably has been 
for a Centurion's guard, to protect their herds of cattle when grazing 
during summer in the rich pastures on the bank of the river AIn above 
Whittingham. I observed several small camps above Rothbury, be- 
longing to the Britons and Saxons, which must have been appropri- 
ated to a similar purpose. With respect to Richard of Cirencester's 
Itinerary, as it relates to the Roman province of Valentia, I am con- 
firmed in the idea that his '^ Alauna AmniSy' in his 4th Iter, is the sta- 
tion at Crawley Tower, as the eminence on which I found it, declines 
down both to the rivers Aln and Bremish ; but in order to elucidate 
my opinion, I will transcribe a part of that Iter, only premising that 
Richard had a very imperfect knowledge of the castrametation of the 
Romans, along the eastern branch of Watling-street, as he omits four 
between Ad Murum and Alauna Amne, viz. at Bolam, Thornton, Brink* 
burn Priory, and Framlington Hall Hill ; but his knowledge of the 
western branch, through the same province, is perfectly correct, and 
which is seen by uniting a part of the 5th and 9th Iters. 

Partofthe kth Iter. 



Intras Maximam Casariensem. 

FinoviOy 

Epiaco, 

Ad Murum, 

Trans Murum intras Falentiam, 

Alauna Amne, 
Tueda Flumine, 
Ad Vallum^ 



Binchester. 

Ebcbester. 

Portgate. 
C Bolam. 
J Thornton. 
j Brinkburn Priory. 
V Framlington Hall Hill. 

Crawley Tower. 

Falkirk. 



y 
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Part of the 8th and 9th Iters. 


CorstopliOy 
Bremenio, 


Corbridge. 
Riecbester. 


Ad Fines, 


Chew Green. 


Curia, 
Trimontio, 


Near Jedburgh. 
Eildon Hills. 


Gadanica, 


Channel Kirk. 


Corio, (Query 
Jd FaUum, 


?) Edinburgh. 

Falkirk. 



I remain, my dear Sir, 

Your's, very respectfully, 

JOHN SMART. 
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An Essay towards aseertainiTig the Etymology qf the Names of Places 
in the County of Northumberland^ by the Rev. Anthony H£I>- 
LEY, M. A. 



M Much cttriout matter in phQologj mi^t be gleaned from well selected lists of mlgar 
words a nd the Dames of fium-houses, glens, brooks, and especially of fields." 

Introdttdory Address, hy the Rev. John Hodgson, on the Sludy tfAnHjmtkt. 



It has been a long established custom with county historians to at- 
tempt to etymologise the names of places which form the subject of 
their descriptions. Their unfounded and often ridiculous derivations 
have very much tended to justify the contempt into which topograr 
phical etymology is so generally sunk, and against which there are so 
many prejudices, as a vain and fanciful study— to be ranked only 
among the ** deliramenta doctrime" But connected as local etymo- 
logy is with the rise, progress, and gradual decay of languages, it 
must surely, on this ground alone, be interesting to every scholar. 
Besides, it often affords curious and instructive notices with respect to 
the colonization of countries, which are no where else to be found.-— 
The barrow may be removed — the stone monument may be dashed in 
pieces by some modern Goth — the intrenchment may be worn out by 
the plough — but a local name is often nearly as imperishable as the 
mountain or the river of which it is the designation. It is by means 
of these curious and precious fragments of the long-lost languages of 
other times, that the '' pedigree of nations** may be best traced ; and 
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it was by weapons from this armoury, that the indefatigable Chalmers 
defeated in kerton and the Goths, on the much contested point respect- 
ing the lineage of the Picts* 

Ought then a subject, which, if discreetly pursued, is at once so inter- 
esting to the Philologist, and so useful to the Historical Antiquary, to 
be so lightly esteemed ? The topography of few countries affords so fine 
an opportunity for this kind of research as our own. Its aboriginal 
inhabitants, the Britons, possessed a very descriptive language, and 
many of the names which they imposed upon mountains, rivers, and 
the other great features of nature yet remain, having triumphed 
over the numberless revolutions of all kinds to which our country has 
been since exposed. Their simple but finely discriminating terms, gene- 
rally painting as it were, some local circumstance, put to utter shame 
the whimsical, absurd, and altogether barbarous local nomenclature of 
modern colonizers and navigators ; and their superior good taste and 
ingenuity in this respect, argue a much higher degree of civilization 
and refinement than is usually ascribed to them. Many names of 
places throughout Northumberland still attest the abode and the lan- 
guage of this first people; and this circumstance, added to the nume- 
rous remains of their cairns, and camps, and stone circles, scattered 
through most parts of the county, where cultivation has not interfered 
with them, sufficiently proves it to have been thickly settled in their 
time. The following Celtic terms enter into the composition, and 
form the elements as it were, of many names of places in Northum- 
berland : — 

Pil^ a moated fort, appears in the form of Peel. Within my own 
recollection almost every old house in the dales of Rede and Tyne was 
what is called a Peel house, built for securing its inhabitants and their 
cattle in the moss trooping times. 

Cairriy a heap of loose stones. 

Cragy a rock. 

I7chy a height, in the form of Heugh, with the Saxon aspirate k. 
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Bre or Brae^ applied to declivities. 

Lyriy a pool. 

Cacvy a mound thrown up for defence^ in a few places. 

Glen^ a valley, in Glendale and GlenwhelL 

Dun or Douy a hill, the Scoto-Irish or Gaelic form of the British Din% 

ParCy an inclosure. 

RoSy a promontory. 

TrCy a dwelling. 

After the Britons came four successive hordes of conquerors, with 
each their own language, and each exercising the privilege of conque? 
rors, by giving new names, or by adding to, translating into their own 
speech, and otherwise changing the old ones. The Romans were un- 
doubtedly the first who came in upon the original settlers. The Otta- 
dini* territory was probably not subdued till after the return of Agri- 
cola, from his campaigns beyond the Firth of Forth, in A. D. 84. 
Considering their long stay, and their unlimited dominion from the 
wall of Antonine southward, the Romans appear to have been the most 
moderate in the exercise of the privilege above-mentioned. They 
seem, for the most part, to have been content with the names they 
found in use, merely latinising the terminations of a few of them ; for 
if we may take Baxter for our guide, almost all the names of Roman 
cities in Britain may be traced to British roots. Notwithstanding their 
long continued residence in Northumberland, and where they have left 
us one of the most splendid monuments of their enterprise and 
power, I do not recollect throughout the whole of the county, the 
single name of a place that can, with any propriety, be traced to their 
languagef. 
* Caledonia, vol. iL p. 206. 

f It 18 probable, iDdeed, that the Latin language was very little ipoken by the Roman 
soldiers in Britain. Paul was a Roman, but bom at Tarsus. Colonies of /to/^iw settled in 
the fine climates of France and Spain, where they introduced the use of the Latin 
tongue ; but Rome held Britain, not by Italian colonists, but by mercenary soldiers, drawn 
from different and distant parts of the empire. 
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The Romanized Britons, to whose help against the invading Picts 
and Scots, the Saxons had been called, soon found in that fierce and 
warlike people masters instead of allies. Their first visit to the island 
was A. D. 449 ; but they were long employed chiefly in its southern 
provinces, and the downfall of Ottadinian independence did not finally 
take place till the establishment of the Northumbrian kingdom by Ida, 
in A. D. 547* If we did not know from history, we might from topo- 
graphy, that the Saxons had the most lasting, general, and deep-rooted 
possession of the island; for throughout the whole of England and the 
south of Scotland, there are probably ten names of places of Saxou 
origin, for two or three derived from any other language. In the 
topography of Northumberland, most of the following Saxon terms are 
in frequent use, both singly and in composition : — 

BotlCi a place of abode, in one or two instances, 

Burghj Brought or Burg^ originally a fortified place. 

Burn, applied to small rivulets. 

Car, a pool or lake, in Prestwic-car. 

Chesters, the Ceaster of the Saxons, and applied by them to the Castra 
of the Romans, as well as the Caers, or forts, of the Britons. 

Cleugh, a ravine. 

Comb, a valley between two hills. 

Cop or Cap, the top of a hill. 

Dale, in composition Dal, a valley. 

Dike, a wall. 

Dean, a wooded valley. 

Fen, a marsh. 

Ham, a dwelling, 

Here, in composition har, an army. 

Hirst or Hurst, a small wood. 

How or Hoe, a hill. 

Holm, a water meadow, also a hill. 
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Ingf a meailow. 

Kirk^ a church, 

LaWf a hill« 

Lee or £^, a parture. 

Rig^ a ridge« 

iftfti^, a row. 

ShaWf a copse wood. 

Shanks the projecting point of a hilK 

ShieU originally a temporary hat for shepherds, afterwards applied 
to fixed habitations. 

Sike^ a small rill. 

Steel or Steals locus, a place. 

Steady a farm house and offices. 

Thortif often used, I think, in Northumberland, as a corruption of 
Thum^ an old word, according to Ortelius, signifying a tower. 

Throp^ a village. 

Toftf a place of abode. 

IVcrk or Werk^ a building. 

Wick, according to Bp. Gibson, has a threefold signification ; 1, a 
village \ S, the curving reach of a river, or bay ; 3, a castle. 

Worth, a court, farm, or place of abode, in Vfzrkworth. 

The Danes, who long ruled over the north of England as absolute 
conquerors, have left us many memorials of their invasion in the to- 
pography of the country: their fell, more especially, enters into the 
composition of many names in the northern counties, and has been 
very generally imposed on the moorland districts. 

From the entrance of the Danes into Britain to the coming of the 
Normans, in 1066, there elapsed a period of 274 years. It was the 
policy of the Conqueror to change the language and the institutions 
of the kingdom \ and yet it is astonishing how extensively and obsti- 
nately the ancient names of places have been retained. There are, at 
least in Northumberland, few traces of Norman local names though 
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Belshawe, now Belsay, Beaafront, and one or two others may be given 
as examples. Hope, a mountain dingle or valley, a word, according 
to Chalmers, introduced after the Norman conquest, enters very exten* 
sively into the names of places in all the upland districts, more 
especially in the north of England and south of Scotland. The Nor- 
ikians likewise softened the pronunciation of many of the local names, 
by inserting and changing letters, as Charlton for the Saxon Carlton, 
by the insertion of k. 

In searching for the etymons of local names, two things are neces^ 
sary to be observed : — 

1. We should always, if possible, personally visit the spot in ques- 
tion, that we may have an opportunity of observing its natural fea* 
tures. The older the name is, the more likely is it to be expressive of 
some local circumstance, for it may almost be laid down as an axiom, 
that all ancient names of places, however unmeaning many of them 
may now appear, are significant in the language of the people who 
imposed them. S. We should endeavour to find out how the word 
was anciently spelt and written. Without this precaution, our labour 
must often be in vain, and we shall be in continual hazard of justly in- 
curring the ridicule so generally cast upon the local etymologist. 
Many names of places, transmitted through successive generations of 
people ignorant of the language of those who bestowed them, have 
at length become so disguised and corrupted, that scarcely any of their 
original elements remain. For the greater part of England, Doomsday 
Book is a great help in this respect ; though there is little doubt that 
many of the Saxon names, both of places and persons, are sadly cor- 
rupted through the ignorance and carelessness of the Norman scribes. * 
As Northumberland and some of the northern counties are not included 
in this curious and invaluable record, we must have recourse, wherever 
we can, to old charters, and, in default of these, to the Testa de Nevil, 
the Inquisitiones post Mortem, and the other parliamentary printed 
records^ several of which, so far as they relate to Northumberland, are 

Kk 
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contained in the published volume of Mr. Hodgson's History of thd 
county. The laborious and well-executed index to this elegant 
volume, is one of the most useful ever appended to any book. It is in 
particular a most valuable present to the topographical etymologist. 

These hasty and desultory observations I have been induced to offer 
with much diffidence, as prefatory to a few specimens of an attempt 
to etymologize the more remarkable names of places in my native 
county. Should they be found acceptable to the Society, the subject 
may be further pursued at some future meeting. In the mean time, 
as to the derivations about to be presented to their notice, I conclude, 
in the often quoted words of the great Roman Classic, 



. si quid Bovitti rectius istii ; 



Candidus imperti : ti npn — his utere mecum. 



PARISH OF KIRKWHELPINGTON. 

WanNIE Crag, a high and steep hill, forming the western extre- 
mity of this parish, on the summit of which there has been a British 
strength, impregnable to the north from a precipitous rock of a stu- 
pendous height, and flanked on the accessible sides by a semicircular 
breastwork of stone, from whence the declivity is very swift. The 
encampment has occupied the whole of the flat summit. The account 
given by Tacitus of the mode in which the British constructed their 
forts, is a most accurate description of the place in question. <* Tunc 
montibus arduis et si qua clementer accedi p6terant in roodum valli 
saxa praestruit."* As this was probably one of the strengths of the 
Ottadini people in the days of their conflict with the Roman power, 
we may look for the origin of its name in the aboriginal language. In 
the Irish, which is a sister dialect of the British, uaine or waine is 
green. And in the parish of Kirkmabrak,f in Wigtonshire, there is 

• Tac. Ann. lib. 12, sec. S3. t Stat. Ace. xr. S52. 
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a barrow which is called Caimej fVannie, and which the writer of its 
statistical account says is merely the cairn waine of the Irish, and means 
the green cairn. Wannie crag must then be the green crag. Crag^ 
though still used in the common speech of this country, is a pure Brit- 
ish word, signifying a rock, or rocky height. 

< Wansbeck, the river which flows past Morpeth, and enters the sea 
at Cambois, takes its rise from the back of Wannie, and is, I have no 
doubt, a contraction of Wannies-beck. Becky which, in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, is the generic term for a brook or rivulet, ap» 
pears nowhere else« so far as I recollect, in the topography of North- 
umberland. 

CATCHERSiDE.'^Before the formation of a turnpike road across 
Harwood, the principal road from Scotland to this quarter of North- 
umberland led past this place, which was noted for the resort and 
nightly accommodation of packmen and cadgers y who, before the union, 
were the chief agents in carrying on the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two kingdoms.^ Hence, perhaps^ the two first syllables of its 
name, though I beg to pronounce upon this with considerable doubt. 
Cadger y according to Jameson, is the modem orthography of cacher, 
from the old Scotch word cache, signifying to drive^ and, in a neuter 
sense, to carry ; and catcher is no great corruption of cacher. The 
affix side is the terminating syllable of many other names of places in 
this county, and has usually been understood to denote their locality on 
the side of a hill. Tliey have not all of them, however, this position ; 
and it is very questionable whether any of them ought to be referred 
to this etymon, but rather to the Celtic saide,^ a seat, an abode, a 
dwelling-place. 

* From this place they directed their course southward, across Shaftoe Crag, through 
a remarkable fissure in the freestone rock, still called the Sauier^s nick; from whence we 
may learn that saU (provincially saut or sate) was one of the great objecto of their tra£Bc. 

f Hence, perhaps, the Latin sedes, which is a much more likely etymon than the Ghreek 
thi assigned to it by Baxter. It may perhaps be asked, why not derive the Celtic saide 
from the Latin sedes. I answer, because saide is the Irish form of the word, and the 
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Lady Well, so called from a fine spring near it ; and which, in 
popish times, was probaUy dedicated to *^ our Lady''. 

Register, perhaps a corruption of Rae-Chester, a fiirm, forming 
part of what was once called Whelpington Fell. Here are very per- 
fect remains of a square camp of considerable dimensions, which proba^ 
bly gives name to the place. Rae-chester is a compound of the British 
rae, or the Gaelic ra, signifying a fortified place, a fort, and the Saxon 
ceaster or Chester, of a similar meaning. The British prefix to this 
name is a presumption that this encampment existed in British times; 
and is, therefore, from its square form most probably of Roman origin* 
Rutchester, near Newcastle, the ancient Vindobala ; Riechester in Red^ 
water, the Roman Bremenium ; and Rochester, near Chipchase Castle ; 
where, to aid the name, are strong and evident lines of a large Roman 
camp, and which has hitherto most unaccountably escaped the notice 
of all our antiquaries — are all formed of the same pleonastic com- 
pound, — the British roe or ra, a fort, and the Saxon ceaster or Chester^ 
signifying the same thing. 

The Heald. This name is given to the quickly-sloping ground 
on the east side of the Ray burn, a few hundred yards before it 
joins the Wansbeck, near Kirkwhelpington. It is a pure Saxon word, 
signifying shelving,* declining, or hanging downwards, which is very 
descriptive of the ground in question. 

Romans having had no connection with Ireland, iti natives had no opportunity of borrowing 
any part of its language from them. Besides, according to the rules laid down by Lhuyd 
and other etymologists, in any contested derivation, the monosyllabic claimant is generally 
the true root. Without deciding dogmatically on the subject, it is clear the Celtic and 
Latin languages must, in their origin, be nearly allied ; and that the latter at least cannot 
be the parent of the former. For instance, the Celtic terms Itr, atoyr, mor^ and Ihvcch^ 
obviously agreeing, both in sound and signification with the Latin ierra^ aer^ mare^ lucut^ 
designate common objects for which the Britons roust have had names long before the 
uniYBl of Caesar and his legions ; and which were probably used, both in Britain and Ireland, 
long before the Romans even knew of the existence of such places. 
* Heald, devesus^ — Benson, in toce. 
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Sledehoe^ a considerable eminence about half way between Horns 
Castle and Corn Hills. This likewise is a very descriptive Saxon appel* 
hitioa from sUde^ a valley, and hou or hoe^ a hill, meaning the hill in 
the valley ; the place in question being actually a detached eminence, 
unconnected with any mountainous range,, and rising abruptly from 
tiie surrounding level space or valley. 

PARISH OF ELSDON. 

Elsdon, a village of great antiquity, which gives name to this very 
extensive parish, is said to have been a Roman town in the time of M* 
Aurelius Antoninus, two Roman altars having been found inscribed to 
that Emperor, in a hill called the Mote Hill, at a little distance N« £!• 
from the town. Urns, and the remains of sacrificed animals, have like- 
wise been found here. It is supposed by General Roy to have been 
the first of a chain of forts between Watling-street and its eastern 
branch, called the Devil's Causeway ; the second having been on the 
Coquet, behind Hepple, on a hill now called Hetchester. From its 
name, however, it is evident that the Mote Hill (which! believe to be 
the most perfect and remarkable earth work with this appellation,, to 
be found in Northumberland) was afterwards in the occupation of the 
Saxons. Hence, probably, its name £Zf-don, from the Anglo-Saxon 
elde^ old, and dun or dout a hill, or fort upon a hill ; referring to its 
ancient occupation by the Romans. £Zf*bury, in Scotland, is trami- 
lated by Baxter,* antiqua arx. It may, however, have been the dun or 
fort of Ella^ a common name among the Saxons. 

. Garretsheels, in Redewater, a corruption of G^^rrf-sheels, or 
the sheelings belonging to a person of the name of Gerard. In the 
10th of Edward 1st, GerardsheeU is claimed by Gilbert de Umfreville, 
as part of his possessions in Redesdale. The surname Garrett is, I have 
no doubt, a corruption of Gerard. 

Ottercops, a farm occupying high ground, and forming the 

♦ Sub Toce Cindocellum. 
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southern extremity of this parish. In old records it is uniformly written 
AUirtopps* or Altircops^ which gives us a name» formed probably by 
different people, and in different aeras. The two first syllables are 
purely British, from alU^ a cliff, a height, or hill, and tir^ land, country. 
Altir is, therefore, literally, the high or hill country, which is perfectly 
descriptive of its situation. The Saxons, however, seldom permitted a 
British name to remain quite in its original state, and had a strong 
fancy of adding to it, and that often pleonastically. In this instance 
they added their coppe^ which signifies the top of a hill, thus making 
the whole name, AUir-copps^ or the hill country tops. 

Elishaw. As the most probable etymon of Ely, in Cambridge- 
shire, Bp. Gibson, in his appendix to the Saxon Chronicle, gives us the 
British heligy or elig^ willows, because that marshy region formerly 
abounded in them. About the time of the Norman Conquest, or soon 
kfler, the g was often melted into y or i,t and the aspirate was fre- 
quently dropped. Hence helig would, by these mutations, be ely 
or elU which affords a likely enough derivation of £/i-shaw, i. e. the 
willow wood. It is a remarkable confirmation of this etymology, that 
there are yet growing here a few of the largest zviUow trees to be met 
with, perhaps, in the north of England. 

Gersons-FIELD, near Otterburn. The prefix to this name is 
nothing but the Saxon gaers, grass. There are Gerstons in Surry and 
Sussex, which Lye derives from this etymon. The provincial pro- 
nunciation of grass in Northumberland, is still the pure Saxon girs, or 
gaers. 

OVERACRES, a farm, about two miles west from Elsdon, from the 
Anglo-Saxon ofer, upper, and acer or aker, a field. Now, this word 
is used for a certain space or measure of ground, but not formerly, 
Overacres is, therefore, Saxon for the upper-fields. 

* Henrj III. 52, Altirtoppes forfeited by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and giren 
by the king to his son EdmuncL — The king complains that it is kept wrongfully by Gilbert 
de Umfreville. 

t In fine vocom g w^ud posterioret Anglos saepe in ^ or > liqaescit— Vid. Lye sub Hi. g. 
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Rattenrow, in Redewater ; and Rattenraw, near Haydon-bridge. 
There are, I believe, some other places of the same name in the county. 
The historian of the parish of Halifax, in considering the etymology 
of a place there of a similar appellation, seems to give way to the 
opinion of Stukeley, who^ in his account of Richard of Cirencester^ 
says* this name is of high antiquity, and relates to panegyres or fairs. 
And a writer in the Archaeologia,t observes, Rattenraw is a name of 
great antiquity, which the learned Camden deduces from the German 
freebooters, or hireling auxiliaries : " rottetiy or rot teren, to muster," says 
he ; " hence rot maister^ a corporal". Neither appearance, tradition, 
nor history encourages us, however, to assign any extraordinary anti- 
quity to places of this denomination in this county ; and I would de- 
rive them from raWy row, a rank, derived from the Anglo-Saxon raewa, 
a series, and ton or ten, signifying the houses in a row. Bow has after- 
wards been pleonastically added. 

Sills-burn, a rivulet so named, probably, from the strata through 
which it runs — provincially termed sillsy appearing bare in various 
parts of its course, to a considerable depth. 

RUKEN-EDGE, a lofty ridge lying between Emblehope burn and 
Redewater, evidently from the German Ruckeji, dorsum, the back, and 
metaphorically, a promontory or ridge* 

DuRTREE-BURN, is Vulgarly written Dultree ; but both in Speed's 
map and in the index to the published volume of Mr. Hodgson's His- 
tory, it is spelt Durtrcy which is probably its true orthography. If 
so, it is a pure Celtic compound, from dur^ water; and tre, a dwelling; 
signifying the dwelling at the water. The whole of the name Durtre^ 
was in time imposed upon what was at first only the A/r, or rivulet; 
and the Saxon hurn^ was added by a subsequent people. 

Rede-swire, that part of the mountainous range between England 
and Scotland, from whence the river Rede derives its principal source. 
It is from the Anglo-Saxon swirCy signifying primarily, a neck ; and in 

• p. 44. t Vol. X. 6L 
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tL secondary and metaphorical sense, used to denote the hollow or 
depression of a mountain, connecting higher mountains or hills on 
each side of it. Thus the Rede-swire is the lower and connecting 
ridge between the Carter-fell on the west, and the Hound-law on the 
east. This was the scene of a famous border contest, 7th June, 1575* 
called the Raid of the Rede-swire. 

Carter-fell, the dividing ridge between England and Scotland, from 
whence issues the river Rede. " On voit," says Bullet,* ** par canl^ 
ardy que cart a signifi6 pointe, aiguillOn." The Celtic cart, with 
the same meaning as ard, (which, according to the same writer sig- 
nifies what is — ^^ le plus elev6 — montagne dans la mdme langue**), 
is most likely the root of Carter. In the south-west of Scotland, there 
is a hill called Carthur, but the village at the foot of it is Carter-ton. 
Near the southern extremity of the parish of Simonburn, we have the 
Green-Car/^, and the Black-Car/^, signifying, respectively, the green 
heights or hills, and the black or heathy hills. And a little to the 
south-east of Cheviot is a hill called the 

Caird, or Card-law, which, I have no doubt, is synonymous with 
Carty t and d being convertible letters. Law has been afterwards 
added by a people who knew not that card already signified a hill. 

GamM£LS-PATH, the name of that portion of the old Roman road be- 
tween Rochester (Bremenium) and Chew-Green (Ad Fines), just before 
it reaches the latter place i meaning the old road, from the Danish 
gammely old. 

Riding. There are no fewer than seven places of this name in this 
county. In searching for its etymon, the Yorkshire Ridings naturally 
present themselves ; but Riding there is a corruption of Thriddingy sig- 
nifying the third part, i. e, of the county, and can have no relation to 
the Northumberland Ridings. Indeed, I gave up the word in despair, 
till 1 read Professor Magnuson*s Dissertationf upon the Runic inscrip- 
tion upon the gold ring found near Carlisle, which throws considerable 

• Sur la Langue Celtiqoe, sub voce Cart^ . t ^'^^ P* 136 of this volume* 
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light upoD it. The iDscriptioo he thus transIates,W^' This ring 
belongs to Earl Orme the trusty ^ of Ridang.'* And upon Ridong the 
Professor observes — *^ I, therefore, read Jtidong^ Redoitg, or Readong^ 
the same as Reading or RediTig* (yet in use), or Vidang^ signifying 
campus sylvestris. We know that the Northmen, occupying Normandy, 
imposed new names, derived from their own language, upon the placed 
of that country. And that the samethiug was dond by the first Danes 
who subdued parts of England, is not at all improbable." 
: Professor Magnusoa thinks it not unlikely, as Northumberland and 
Cumberland are conterminous counties, that the ring in question be* 
longed to Orme, Elarl of Northumberland and Ddira, who flourished 
about the years 941 and 942. This Danish chief probably lived at one 
of our Northumberland Ridings ; a word, it would seem, of Scandinavian 
origin, still used as a local name in. Denmark or Norway ; and which 
signifies, in English, a woody, uncultivated field or pasture, or what- 
ever else may be thought a better translation of *' campus syloestris** 



PARISH OF EGLINGHAM. 

Eglingham, a village with a church, which gives name to a very 
extensive parish. Its prefix is evidently the British egbfSy a church, 

Breamish, in Speed's Map Bremyshe, perhaps to be derived from 
hremcy an old word, according to Jamieson, signifying furious, raging, 
swelling, and uist^ or uisge^ a Gaelic term for water. It is some con- 
firmation of this etymology, that as soon as this rivulet loses its moun- 
tainous character, about Bewick Bridge, and pursues a more gentle 
course, it drops this name, and takes that of the 

Till, which, according to Bullet, means a valley. Nothing is more 

^ * In a Danish translation of tins interesting paper, of which two or three copies have 
foond their way to this country, the Author adds here *< or Riding,*' which is, to a letter^ 
the Tory local name we are considering* 

Ll 
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common than for a river to take the name of the valley through which 
it flows, TUle is a river in Burgundy. 

Pow-BURN, an evident corruption of the Celtic pwl or poll, a drtch, 
a pool, from which comes the Anglo-Saxon pul. 

LiLLBURN^ a small rivulet, which gives its name to a village and 
township, and falls into the Breamish ; from the Danish Ulle, little, and 
burn. Lite is still used for Utile in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
We find Lille^sund, in Norway. 

Bewick, a village overhanging the eastern bank of the Till, in a 
fine, open situation, with a most extensive and delightful prospect. — 
This is one of the few Norman appellations in the county ; imposed, 
probably, by the Mopks of St. Albans, who, with the church of Egling- 
ham, had very early possession of the township and other lands in the 
Qam<^ parish^ It is compounded of beau^ fine, pretty, and the Saxon 
wickj in allusion to its happily chosen site. 

The CaT£Ranes' Hole, on Bewick Moor, a natural cave, formed by 
a narrow fissure in the freestone rock, and descending towards the 
west, to a very great depth, at an angle of about 15^ degrees. By 
this instructive name we learn, that this cave has probably been, in 
former times, the hidden retreat of Cateranet, an old Scotch word, 
signifying '* bands of robbers,*' which Jamieson derives from the 
Irish ceaiharnach, a soldier. 

High HedglEY, antiently written HigUj/y and Higgley, from the 
Anglo-Saxon hig, high, and ley^ pasture. High has been prefixed, 
pleonastically, in more modern times. HedghopCy a mountain imme- 
diately south-east of Cheviot, and almost rivalling it in height, affords 
an instance of a similar corruption of the Saxon hig ; for 1 have no 
doubt that it means the High-hope. 

BeaNLEY, an adjoining township, and part of it on still higher ground 
than Hedgley. In old. records it is generally spelt Ben-ley , composed, 
probably, of the Gaelic ben or bein^ a hill or moi;nt;aip« and /q/^ , pas? 
ture. On the summit of the highest ground in this township, in what 
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is called Beanley plantation, are the interesting remains of a British 
' camp, with a double foss and rampart. The road leading from it is 
still very perfect, winding down the northern declivity of the hill, and 
guarded with large stones placed edgeways, 

Gallow-law, on the Beanley estate, but on the northern side of the 
Breamish. Here must have been the place of execution for the Barony 
of Beanley, before the Jus furca was taken from the lords. 

Crawley Tower, standing near the southern extremity of an old 
encampment, which Mr. Smart, in the preceding article of this volume, 
rightly supposes to be Roman. The north-west angle, which is th6 
most perfect part of it, is decidedly Roman in its features, and cannot 
be mistaken. That it was the Alauna amnis of Richard of Cirencester, 
IS by no means so certain. Mr. Smart says, he is '^ confirmed in this 
idea, because the eminence on which it stands, declines down both to 
the rivers AIn aiid Breamish.*' Now it certainly has a fine command 
of the latter river, being not more than half a mile from it ; but the 
considerable hill on which the village of Glanton is situated, lies be- 
tween it and the river AIn, from which it is distant not less than 
three miles. Had it received its appellation, therefore, from either of . 
these rivers, is it not much more likely that it would have been named 
with reference to the Breamish than the AIn ? 

I think it probable that Crawley^ or, as it is anciently spelt, Crawlawe, 
is a corruption of Caer-laWy i. e. the fort upon the hill. Caer Al- 
mond, the Roman naval station at the mouth of the river Almond, on 
the Firth of Forth, is, we know, contracted, in a similar way, into Cra^ 
mond, 

Bassinton, on the northern brink of the AIn, from bassin* an 
old word, which signifies rushy, and ton. The surrounding fields, 
notwithstanding the progress of cultivation, still very much abound in 
the common rush {Juveus effusus). This word appears in bassy a mat 
for cleaning the feet, and fr^^-bottomed chairs. There is another 

* Jam. 8u5 Toce. 
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Bassintan in the chapelry of Cramliogton, which has^ probably, the 
same etymon. 

7%^ following additional Examples are taken indiscriminately from dif- 
ferent parts of the County. 

Thorngrafton, from the Anglo-Saxon Thym^ thorn; graef^ a 
grove ; and ton ; \. e. literally. Thorn-grove-town. 

Melcridge, a corruption, per metathesin, of Mickle-ridge, from the 
Anglo-Saxon mickle, large. 

BOTHAL, the name of an ancient castle and village on the river 
Wansbeck, which gives name to the parish ; obviously from the Anglo- 
Saxon botl or botle. It is, in fact, vulgarly pronounced Bottle. 

WOODUORN, i. e. the wood<omer, from the Anglo-Saxon ham, a cor- 
ner; having, probably, been the south-east comer of the wood which for- 
merly overspread this coast, however now denuded of it, as we learn 
from many etymological intimations in the neighbourhood ; e. g. fFid 
or fToe^c/rington ; Hirst; Longhurst ; Norwood, i. e. Northwood; Stobs^ 
wood, from the Anglo-Saxon stub or stobbe, the stump of a tree; North- 
hursts Woodhauses TFoodhouses, kc. 

Hepple, a village on the north bank of the Coquet ; in old records, 
Heppale, Heppal, Hepie, and Heepeel. It is, probably, a corruption of 
hea-'peel, from the Saxon hea, high, and peel, a border strength, from 
the British pil. '< About the middle of the last century,'' says the 
writer of M'Kenzie and Dent's History of Northumberland, " this 
town consisted of IS detached farmsteads, besides several strong 
ancient houses;" and afterwards adds, «« at that time the exterior 
walls of a strong and stately house were still standing tolerably entire, 
and which had probably been the manor house of the proprietors of 
Hepple." To this last-mentioned building, the appropriate appellation 
of Hea-peel was probably applied, to distinguish it from the neigh- 
bouring peels of inferior strength ; and from hence the village might 
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derive its name. Hepf^y it may be added, is a Narthumbriaii local 
surname. 

Harnham, in the parish of Bolam, occupying a very singular and 
picturesque situation. *' Seen before a setting sun/' says Mr. Hodgson, 
in his article Northumberland, in the Beauties of England, ^^ it appears 
like one of the fine towered hills in the pictures of Nicholas Poussin." 
It is derived by Wallis from '^ ham or A^nt, as a contraction of the 
Koman hermen, from Hermes, the god of travellers and custos mani- 
rnn of highways; and of the Saxon herman or hareman, a miUlary 
Toad^ Thus far Wallis, whose etymology in this article is singularly 
confused and inaccurate ; for Harnham cannot be derived both from 
the Roman, or rather the Greek Hermes, and the Saxon heteman, which 
are words that have not the slightest mutual relation. Besides, here^ 
man is not Saxon for a miUlary road, but for miles, a soldier ; and it 
may be remarked further^ that the place in question lies at the dis- 
tance of nearly two miles from the Devil's Causeway^-the military road 
referred to by Wallis, and therefore not at all likely to derive its 
name from it. It is, I am persuaded, to be derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon horn, a comer, and ham, a house or habitation. Nothing can 
be well more descriptive of its singular situation than thijs etymology, 
which will sufficiently appear, from Wallis's own account of the place. 
'< It stands,'* says he, '* on an eminence, and has been a place of great 
strength and security, a range of perpendicular rocks of rag stone on 
one side, and a morass on the other; the entrance by a narrow decli- 
vity to the north, which, in the memory of some persons now living, 
had an iron gate. The manor house is on the south-west comer of the 
precipice." It is indeed, literally, a /wrn-ham or corner house, which, 
by the change of a single letter, has been converted into Harnham. 

CaMBOIS, a village situated on a small creek or haven, at the mouth 
of the river Wansbeck. We have here one instance, among num- 
berless others, that the vulgar pronunciation of many names is often 
the best guide to their true orthography. Cambois is commonly 
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pronounced Camus, and is doubtless the Gaelic camus, a creek or 
bay. 

Thropton, on the Coquet, a pleonasm, formed of the Anglo-Saxon 
thropj a village, and ton, of the like import. 

Thropple, near Mitford, compounded of tkrop, a village, and hill; 
meaning the village on the hill. 

Kenton, a village on a commanding eminence near Newcastle, 
from ken, view, and tan; literally, view or prospect town. 

MiCKLEY, the extensive pasture, from the Anglo-Saxon mucel or 
mickte, large, and ley, pasture. 

AlRDLEY, in Hexhamshire, occupying a high situation. Aird, in 
the British, is height ; to which the Saxons added their ley, pasture. 
Airdley mearo, therefore, the high pasture. Aird is often corrupted 
into Ord, which is a local surname. 

MoLL^R-STEAD, near Hexham chapel, from the Danish moUer, a 
miUtr, and sted, a place ; i. e. the miller's house or place. 

Weldon, on the Coquet, has its first syllable from the Anglo-Saxon 
weald, a wood ; the affix, don, is the Anglo-Saxon den, a valley. 

DuntERLEE, near Bellingham. Dunter is purely British, from 
Dun, a hilh and tir, land or country. Lee or Ley, pasture, has been 
subsequently added. The whole means the hill land pasture. 

Pontelan1>, from the Anglo-Saxon ea-land, compounded of ea, 
water, and land; i. e. the water land of the river Pont Eland is the 
name of an adjoining mansion. A similarity in sound long confounded 
some of our earlier Antiquaries, and led them to place Pons JElii 
here, instead of Newcastle. 

INGOE, anciently written Inghou, from the Anglo-Saxon ing, a 
meadow, and hoe, a hill. 

S«AFTO-CRAG, a lofty and picturesque-looking eminence, forming 
the southern extremity of the parish of Hartburn ; in old records, al- 
ways spelt Scha/lhow, and probably compounded of the German schaf, 
a sheep, and the Anglo-Saxon hoe, a hill. This place gives a local 
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long seated at Bavington, in this county. 

Watch-CURRACK, on the hill south-^west of Hexham, where there 
has been a beaCon to alarm the country on the approach of an enemy. 
Currack is a slight corruption of the Gaelic cruacky a heap, a cairn ; 
and the prefix, watch, denotes the purpose for which it was used. 

MiNDRUM, on the Beaumont-water, anciently written Myndram, and 
a n4me of Celtic origin, compounded of the British mynnj a kid, and 
the Gadic drum^ signifying' the back ridge of a hill. Mindrum is, 
thereforie, Kid-hill,. and synonymous with 

KiDLAW, the name of a fitrm, in the parish of Kirkhaiie. 

Kyloe, in Camden's Britannia spelt J^i7%^ and in theMftg* 
Britannia, Killy or Killej/j obviously a corraption of the British CeU^ 
or KeUi; a grove or thicket of trees; mor& strictly, according to^ 
Camden,* " a wood where much hazel grows.*' Fenwick wood, the* 
remains of a natural forest, still comes almost close to Kyloe, on the 
south* 

K£LLYr*ftURK> in Redesdale, milst be referred to the same etymon, 
and is the saixie in meaning as lf^{/<^t^ni, 

Penpuoh. This ibtereisting name is marked^ in Speed*^' map, and' 
in Armstrong's; but I am sorry to find it omitted in- Fryer's. It is 
purely British, from, pe/t, head, — ^figuratively, the summit; and /Km,f ' 
region or cotintry. Fexpugh^ which lies on the height south of Wylly^-* 
mpteswick, andneatily on the water shed between the South Tyne and 
the Allen, signifies, therefore, the country about the hill summits. 

Carvoran, (the Magna of the Romans) a slight corruptioix of 
Caer-vorwyrij which, in British, signifies the Mjiiden Castle or Foi:t». 
so named from the Maiden Way passing through it. 

Brisley, on the margin of the Aln, almost opposite Huln Abbey, 
a corruption of Braes-Uy, i. e. the pasture of the braes or banks, by 
which it is environed on the south, and on the summit of which stands 

* Gibson'a Camden, vol. ii. p. 785. f Vid. Lhuyd, sub voce R^o. 
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of Alnwick. 

BOLUAM^ an ancient villaget which gives aame to a parish, is of the 
sune import as Bolton^ and a pleonastic compound of the Scandim^ 
vian bols a habitation, and the Ang4o4Saxon ham. 

DauRlDGEy in old writings, is always spek Dryriggy of very ob?ibaa 
derivation* 

KeR8H0P£» a mountain stream, having its. source in Northnmber* 
land, but flowing into the Liddal, atid the boundary between England 
and Scotland, throughout its course of eight miles. On the Scottish 
side of this rivulet, there is a hill called Ctfrby, in some maps spelt 
Kirby, upon which, within my own recollection, were the striking 
remains of a British fort, remarkable for the strength and peculiarity of 
its construction. The British Co^, a fortress, gives no doubt its sig- 
nificant name to Carhy^ and the adjoining hope or valley, would be 
called the Ca^rx-hope or JCi^rx^-hope, which name has been subsequently 
transferred to the rivulet which flows through it. JTi^rxhope, near St. 
Peter's, in Allendale ; Kcarsiey, in the chapelry of Ryal ; Cats\ey, in 
Armstrong's map spelt Caesley, liear Black Chester^ a little way south 
of Alnham ; and Kets^y cleugh, at the head of North Tyne, near an 
old British fort and settlement called Bels-hunkings, are all names in- 
debted for their prefixes to a similar origin. Kerskope, it may be 
added, is a local surname in the form of Kirsap. The British Caer 
likewise furnishes local surnames to the families of Car^ Carry Ker, and 
Keir. 

^ Chester-hope^ in Rede-water, obtains Ua name from the Roman station, Habitancum, 
new Risingham, which lies at the l>ottota of the hope or valley ; and is, in Act, synony- 
mous with Xm-hope. 
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Observations on the Roman Station of Housesteads, and on some Mi- 
thraic Antiquities discovered tftere, in a Letter from the Rev, John* 
Hodgson, Secretary, to the Rev. A. Hedley, of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 

Read December 3, 1823. 

My Dear Sir, Upper Heworth, Nov. 22, 1822. 

Since I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Gibson, Mr. Hodgson, and> 
yourself, at Housesteads, on the 23d of July last, my professional engage- 
ments, and a long series of domestic afflictions, have, from day to day, 
put it out of my power to arrange the notes I have taken at different 
times among the ruins of that station, and to offer my promised obser- 
vations on the Mithraic antiquities lately discovered there. 

The study of Antiquities seems to have been little cultivated among 
the English prior to the time of Henry the Eighth. The Greeks, who 
had fled before the Turks, with the lamp of learning, from their own 
country into Italy, and the almost contemporaneous invention of the 
Art of Printing, spread all over Europe that spirit of enquiry, and 
that intense application to letters, which contributed to produce the 
Reformation, and to bring out that constellation of talent, which be* 
gan to shine in Henry's reign, and continued into those of his children. 
In this, Leiand was not one of the least of the luminaries. He ob- 
tained from Henry the title of ^* Antiquary to the King,'* and travelled 
six yes^rs all over the kingdom, making notes and collecting materials 
for extensive works on the History and Antiquities of the kingdom. 

Mm 
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His observations on the Roman Wall and the stations upon it are, 
however, of a general nature, and contain internal evidence, that he 
never visited the neighbourhood of the place to virhich our present 
enquiries are directed. His information, he tells us, was derived 
chiefly from Dr, Delaval, the Master of St. Mary's Hospital, in the 
Westgate, in Newcastle; and from the Vicar of Corbridge : and from the 
former of these sources he learnt, that *• betwyxt Thy rl wall and North 
I'yne, yn the wast ground stondeth yet notable peaces of the wall, 
the which was made ex lapide guadrato, as yt there appeereth yet." 

Camden's account of the Roman antiquities in Northumberland, 
from the first edition of his Britannia to that in 1594, is also very slight. 
In the edition of 1590, he says, that " the Wall after leaving Cumber- 
land and passing the Irthing, shows, in the first place, he carcase of a 
castle, which they now call Caervorran ;" and tells us that " at Carraw 
and Waltonne, there are manifest remains of old fortifications." This 
is all the information he gives us of the state of the Wall between the 
North Tyne and the Tippal. In 1600, he, however, came into the 
North with his friend Mr. Cotton, and saw some parts of the Wall near 
Caervorran, from which place, he says, it ** goes on more winding by 
Iverton, Forsten, and Cliester-in-the-WaU near Busy-Gap, infamous for 
robbers, where I was told there were castles, for it was not safe to 
visit them for the moss-troopers on the borders. They told us that 
Chester was a very great place. Here," he says, " is the inscription 
" PRO SALUTE DESEDIANI, &c," and at Melkrig* they procured the 
altar " DEiE SYRliE," which they took away with them. This Ches- 
ter, or Chesterin-the-Wall, is, I have no doubt, the same as House- 
steads, which is only about half a mile west of Busy-Gap. 

Dr. Hunter, in a letter, dated May 15, 1702, respecting some anti- 
quities found here, says, that Housesteads is *' a place so called from 
the abundance of ruins" at it, and amongst which he ** found several 

« «* Where women beat their bucks (i. e. washiDgs) upon it/' — Holland^ p. S19* 
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pedehtaXs, two or three pillars^ two images^ but somewhat defaced/'^ 
and several inscriptions. 

The strong impressions, which this remarkable place produced on 
the minds of other antiquaries, who visited it in the beginning of last 
century, may be conceived from the descriptions they have left of it. 
Gordon, whose Itinerary was published in 17SI7> says, it ^* is unques- 
tionably the most remarkable and magnificent Roman Station in the 
whole island." '^ It is hardly credible what a number of august remains 
qf Roman grandeur is to be seen here to this day, seeing in every place, 
where one casts his eye, there is some curious antiquity to be seen, 
either the marks of streets, and temples in ruins, or inscriptions, broken 
pillars, statues, and other pieces of sculpture scattered all over the 
ground.'' — " We caused the place to be dug where we were sitting 
amidst the ruinous streets of this famous oppidum." 

Horsley died in 173S, in which year his Britannia was published. 
His cool and accurate style, is never brightened up with the least at- 
tempt at colouring; yet he calls the place the famous Station of House- 
steads ; and adds : — ^** There may be two or three other stations in 
Britain, as Burdoswald, Elenborough, and Lanchester, that exceed 
this in the number of inscriptions ; but none, I think, equal it as to 
the extent of the ruins of the town, or the number, variety, and curio- 
rity of the sculptures, which yet remain here "f — " The vast ruins oj 
the Roman station and toum are truly wonderful.'*^ 

Gale and Stukely visited it in August, 17^5, and ^' had reason to be 
surprised with such a scene of Roman British antiquities as they had 
never beheld." They " transcribed and drew an incredible number 
of the finest altars, inscriptions, and noble sculptures, in large letters 
and excellent work; all of which Dr. Stukely, when he wrote his Carau- 
sius^ had by him unpublished. ^' Many of them/' says he, ^^ are en- 
graven by Gordon and Horsley, but they have not done them justice." 

* PhiL Trans, vol. zxiii. p. 1 131 • f Honley, p. 219. 

§ lb. p. 148. 
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And, finally, Mr. Brand, who was here in 17799 telk as that Dr* 
Stukely, with great propriety, calls this place •* the Tadmor oj Britain /* 
and that an ^* immense quantity of ruins denote the site of this once 
famous station/'* 

By the concurrent testimony of the Notitia Imperiiy and of name* 
rous inscriptions found in and near it, it is clear that the Roman name 
of this place was BORCOVICUS, and that it was garrisoned by the First 
Cohort of the Tungrians, a people, who inhabited both sides of tbe 
Maese, in Belgic Gaul. 

It is seated opposite to the thirtieth mile stone from Newcastle, and 
on the ridge of the line of basaltic rocks, along which the Wall runs 
from Sewenshiels to Caervorran. It measures within the walls " from 
north to south about five chains, and from east to west about seven.'*f 
Severus's wall forms its north rampart. 

The southern part of it is upon a very quick descent, and the foun* 
dations, both of its walls and all its buildings, rest immediately upon 
the basalt, which appears in many places rugged and bare, and espe- 
cially in the street, which leads north from the southern gateway. 

The interior still consists of vast masses of grass-grown ruins. One 
heap in the south west compartment, and near the south wall, has, I 
think, been a sudatory, or adapted to some purpose for which a hypo- 
caust was necessary, as the pillars and the cement, composed of brick, 
pebbles, limestone, and calx of lime, which are usually found in such 
buildings, may be seen, where the ruins are not covered with weeds 
and moss. 

I found on the spot a traditionary belief that there were subterrane- 
ous chambers near the middle of it; and employed some workmen to 
clear away the ruins and rubbish near the remains of a flight of steps, 
which were supposed to lead downwards. They, however, soon came 
to the face of the whin-stone rock, presenting the same weather-beatea 
appearance, which it unquestionably had before a Roman hammer 

• Hiftt. of Newcastle, toL i. p. 610. f Horeley, p. 148« 
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sounded upon it, and seeming to bear very defying features of resistance 
to the art of the miner. At the foot of these steps we found a heap of 
decayed mineral coals, and a quantity of such ashes and scoria as are 
produced in smitheries in which mineral coal is used. The place in 
the form of an inverted cone, a little to the east of the steps, is of 
modern construction, and has probably been intended for a kiln for 
drying malt, or for some such purpose. 

In the short intervals between the showers, which fell on the 22d of 
July, I also employed two workmen to clear away the rubbish from 
the southern gateway, the corner-stone of which on the west side has 
a rude scarcement upon it, and is somewhat of a Cyclopaean size. 
From the outer wall-line inwards, as far as the rubbish was removed^ 
the passage-way, which measured seven feet two inches, was laid with 
large ifreestone flagging, pretty well squared and jointed, but obstructed 
by a stone three feet two inches long, standing about one foot high 
above the flagging, and placed nearly two feet within the outer wall- 
ine thus : — 




The lower bed of this stone was hewn, and laid on the same level as 
the under surface of the flagging, which was closely jointed to it. Its 
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upper surface was somewhat uneven^ as if it bad been woro by treading. 
The flagging, too, on each side was much hollowed and worn down 
by treading, as if the persons passing in and out had had some obstruc- 
tion put in their way, which caused them to turn sideways, and always 
step in the same place. 

From the threshold outwards the way was made of small pieces of 
rounded basalt, cones of ill-burnt limestone, and gravel, amongst 
which I picked up a piece of very solid glass of a paleish green colour, 
which had been cast in a mould, and was of the same kind as some 
larger specimens, which Mr. Adamson and myself, in 1817> found 
within the area of the station at Caervorran. 

The width, as here given, is from actual admeasurement; but the 
height of the side wall, the arrangement of the masonry, and the 
perspective, are drawn, I hope pretty faithfully, from memory. 

The stone used in the inside of the walls, and for other ordinary 
purposes, has been quarried out of the cliffs in the sandstone ridge, 
along which the present military road passes. The altars, columns, 
coins, and much of the ashlar work, have been taken from a stratum 
of freestone on the north side of the Wall, and similar to that in which 
the recesses, called the Kit^ and Queen^s Caves^^ on the south side of 
Bromley Lough, are formed. 

The only Well, which I saw near the station, is in front of the house, 
and at present in use. It affords, through the whole of the year, a 
plentiful supply of water, and is sunk through two yards of soil and 
three of very compact whinstone. The hind at Housesteads told me 
that in dry weather in summer, when it is " ebbest" of water, " they 

« In 1S17, 1 examined the ftces of all the remarkable rocks near the Wall from Caerrorran 
to Sewenshiek for inscriptiont ; but found nothing of the kind, excepting a very rude re- 
presentation of a human being, with something like an ensign in its right hand, appa« 
rently executed with a pick, in one of these caves ; and five yards from this figure, there 
is a rude cross, very legible and deep ; bat whether formed by design, or furrowed by the 
Jmnd of tfane, I could not venture to decide. 
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lave it out," for the purpose of cleaning it. If there be any well within 
the station, it is probable that it is formed in the basalt, to the depth 
at least of the boggy ground, immediately to the north of the WalK 

The ruins of the Bath are on the east side of the brook, which 
divides the Kennell and Housesteads estates. Mr. Dryden, the pro- 
prietor of Kennell, told me, that a quantity of stones were " won** out 
of it about forty-three years since, when a fine inscribed altar was 
found in it, and taken away by Mr. Bullock, then steward to Mr. Er- 
rington of Beaufront The flues of the hypocaust were fuTl of soot, and 
there was an iron grating in the front of it, and in other parts much 
iron soldered into the stone with lead. Nearly all its walls to the 
foundation have been taken up, and the stones of them used in the 
field walls to the south east of it. Much of its interior, in a sadly 
ruined state, is still remaining. In 1 8 10, the floors of its basins appeared 
on the edge of the brook, composed of the usual cement found in Ro- 
man baths, and laid alternately with two layers of thin freestone slates, 
the under surface of the lower of which was black with fire. A great 
flood, occasioned by the rain that fell in a thunder storm in the hot 
weather, in June, 1817> broke up the foundations of this building, both 
in the channel of the brook, and in Mr. Gibson's side of the wall, and 
swept them away into the inges below. These foundations were of 
very large ashlars laid on fine clay. The whin rock had been quar- 
ried away to a plain surface, to make room for the area of the bath, 
and for the sake of commencing all its walls on the same level. At 
its lower corner the rock under it has the appearance of baked schist.* 
The tyles found in it are red, and intimately mixed with coarse sund. 
Amongst the common mortar of its walls I found a part of the shell of 

* This appearance I have found through the whole range of the ba^tic difi from G1en« 
whelt to Thockrington, that species of rock passing through every variety of stratum, either 
exposed to day in the ravines, or found in the mines in its course. Near Cock-Play and 
Swinburne Mill the schist is nearly as hard as Welch roofing slate. The coal beds on the 
south side of the basalt are charred dose to it, out of which state they pass into a soft sooty 
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Venus Islandica. There are also found in it (as in the neighbourhood of 
almost all the Roman stations which I have visited) considerable qoanti-- 
ties of limestone, having partly the character of stalagmite, and partly 
that of such celular stone as forms about the mouths of petrifying 
virells.^ Some of it is in amorphous lumps i but the greater part of it 
has been either sawn into rectangular pieces, or formed in a fluid state 
in moulds. 

Where a flat stone is set up in a meadow called Grospoolhole, on 
the north side of the station, there is a circle of nine yards in diameter* 
the verge of which is hemmed with a mound, that produces grass of 
richer green than the ground about it. Has it the custody of the ashes 
of some Roman soldier ? The people say, that a chorus of fairies, who 
live in caves in the neighbouring rock, give it the deepness of its verdure 
in their moon-light dances. A little farther to the east, close under 
the north side of the Wail, there is a basin thirty yards across, and ten 
feet deep next to the Wall, and six at its entrance, apparently made 
by human labour ; but whether it was used by the Tungrian cavalry, as 
an amphitheatre, or is merely the alveus of an ancient quarry, it is 
vain to conjecture. 

Knagg-burn, which runs past the bath out of the mosses of the forest 
of Lowes, the brook from the neighbourhood of Bradley, and indeed all 
the water which falls within the extensive basin, which the eye over- 
looks towards Kennel, runs into Grinden Lough, from the west end of 

lubstance, and then gradually again into the coal oonunon to each stratam. This is parti- 
cularly the case in the Blenkinsop and Haltwhisde-Common coal mines ; in the latter of 
which, a little to the east of Caervorran, the coal is, aa I have been told, in a folid and 
compact form, having in some respects obtained the character of graphite and become in* 
combustible. It is said to be in a similar state in one part of the Townnnoor of Newcastle. 
• There is a very curious stratum of tufiu^eous limestone, in the parish of Kirkhaugh, 
near Alstone Moor, which resembles this in the character of being porous ; but difien from 
it m being much lighter, and not having the same decided appearance of having been 
formed by bcnistation and stabgmitical deposition* 
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which it finds its way, bj subterraneous passages, a mile and three* 
quarters in length, through a stratum of limestone into Bardon-burn. 
In winter, when the swallow-hoies are too small to admit the water as 
it falls, the lake overflows its summer boundaries, and extends itself 
over the meadows and pastures as far as the military way near Kennel* 

The prospect from the station from the south-east to the south-west 
is very extensive, taking in, in its range, the high laud about St. Os- 
wald's chapel, the plantations of Minsteracres, Langley Castle, Gelstou 
Moor, and the hills on each side of Knaresdale. Behind it, to the 
north, is the vast and almost pathless solitude of the forest of Lowes, 
here and there studded with a few enclosures, a farm house, or a shep- 
herd's shield; and, in places, enlivened with grassy, limestone gairs, 
edged about with beds of deep ling, or impassable peat-mosses. 

The ridge, on which the station stands, as far as Bradley to the west, 
is covered with a fine soil, which rests on limestone, and is thrown into 
long lines of regular terraces, a mode of culture, which, I think it pro* 
bable, was introduced here by the Romans, and is very suitable to the 
sloping position of the ground. 

Immediately ,to the south and south-west, the brow of the hill is 
covered with the ruins of very extensive suburbs, amongst which are 
lying fragments of massy columns and carved stones ; but, in general, 
the streets and the heaps of decayed buildings are overgrown with net- 
tles, '* hemlock, and rank fumitory/' 

The inges, or moist meadows, which occupy the valley from Kennel 
bridge to Housesteads, may perhaps at some period be found to con- 
tain the common burial ground of the station. I infer this from the 
frequent discovery of urns and sepulchral remains in similar grounds 
near to Rochester, in Redesdale ; and in your estate at the Bowers, as 
well as from the ruins of temples and other buidings, which lie along 
their southern margin. 

These inges, in ancient times, have been covered with birch, willow, 
and hazel trees, as appears by the great quantities of the two former 

N n 
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kinds of wood, and of the nuts of the latter, which have been 
met with in cutting drains through them. Indeed, in Mr. Wallis's 
time, they were over-run with brush-wood, and particularly with the 
sweet-scented willow. Forty years since they were ridded of bushes, 
and since that time have been gradually assuming a firmer consistence 
and thicker sward, by the improvements made in them by draining. 

On the west side of Knagg-burn, where it enters the inges, the 
ground is irregular, with the remains of considerable buildings. Here, 
close to a hedge, Horsleysaw three female figures (North, l.) seated 
each in a separate chair, and a broken altar of the largest size, but no 
visible letters upon it ; and there is at present lying here a broken 
column, about four feet long and seven feet in circumference* 

At the head of these inges, and opposite to the station, is a gentle 
ridge caused by the protuberance of a freestone rock, and which 
bears the name of The Chapel-hill. At present it is pretty thickly co- 
vered with soil and grass, and is still a little unequal with the remains 
of buildings ; but the plough has gone over it, and the materials of the 
buildings have been removed, probably to make the adjoining wall, 
which, according to Dr. Stukely, was in 1728, ** composed of dry Ro- 
man stones and fragments of carved work, thrown one upon another 
in the rudest manner, in order to make a sorry fence to a meadow.*' 

On this hill, in 1702, Dr. Hunter found the altar dedicated to Ju- 
piter by Q* Verius Superstes; that by Q. Jul. Maximus, which wants 
the superscription I. O. M.\>n its capital ; and the base of the altar num- 
bered XLIV. in Horsley's Northumberland, which he says, had been 
torn up by the plough before he was there, and of which he was in 
hopes of recovering the remaining part as soon as the harvest of that 
year was over. The people on the spot told him that " within the 
memory of their fathers they used to bury their dead here," but he 
adds, — ^' 1 dare not determine this point." 

Horsley says, that the " altars" and other antiquities, numbered from 
XXXVI. to XLVIII. in his work, " were dug up at a place called the 
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Chapel-hill, supposed to be the ruins of a considerable temple;'' and 
Wallis tells us that '^ it was of the Doric Order, a large fragment of a 
Doric capital lying prostrate by it some years ago, consisting of two 
toruses plain, also many columns;'' but this is an inference drawn, 
and, I think, very unjustly, from Stukely's account, which evidently 
places this Doric temple on the slope of the hill, and either in or very 
near the station. 

Immediately to the west of Chapel-hill, where a plot of gently 
swelling ground begins to slope off into the angle formed by one run- 
nel from the north and another from the west, the antiquities repre- 
sented in the annexed plate were discovered in June last; together 
with some uninscribed altars, and other articles of little antiquarian 
value* Some woricmen, who were employed by Mr. Gibson to build 
a dry stone fence at a short distance to the west of this place, and had 
permission from him to dig up for that purpose any loose stones or 
old walls, on condition that they neither used nor destroyed any that 
were inscribed or curiously carved, after removing a few loose stones 
near the surface, struck upon the top of the altar. No. 7« The per- 
fect state of its finely carved horns and incense basin induced them to 
remove away the soil and rubbish around it with great caution ; and 
in the progress of this curious and careful investigation, they found 
the spot in which they were working, bounded by four walls of com- 
mon masonry. These walls faced the four chief points of the winds^ 
and formed a rectangular area twelve feet eight inches from north to 
south, by ten feet from east to west, and having in the west end a 
recess thirty inches deep and seven feet long. The east wall to the 
level of the floor, which was between four and five feet below the sur- 
face, was faced on both sides ; but the other three, and especially the 
west one, did not appear to have ever been so on their outsides, 
which were rough and irregular, as if they had originally been built 
below the level of the adjoining ground. The floor was paved with 
thick sandstone slates of irregular sizes and shape?. The two large 
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inscribed altars, and the stone bearing the zodiac, were still standing in 
their first situation, their backs being nearly in a line with the outside 
of the recess. No. 3. also appeared to occupy its original place ; bat 
No. 1. a, was lying on its face before the zodiac, and No. 2. on one 
side immediately behind it, and on a sort of pedestal of hewn stone* 
thirty inches square, but very slightly raised above the level of the 
floor. The fragments. No. 1. b, c, d, and e, were near No. 1. a. The 
rubbish cleared out consbted of fine mould, slightly intermixed with 
peat moss, decayed roots of small trees, and such unhewn stones as the 
side walls were made of. 

The head of the largest altar appears to have been slightly afiected 
by the weather; that of No. 6. considerably so, the words DEO SOLI 
being almost wholly eaten out of it; but the base and the body of each 
of them are still as fresh and perfect, as on the day in which they were 
turned off the bench of the workman who hewed them. 

Though there had been a long continuance of dry weather till the 
day before I met you there, yet you will remember, that the sides and 
floor of the place I have been describing, were still oozy and wet ; and 
upon enquiry 1 found, that a considerable feeder of water used to rise 
on this spot, till about the year 1809» when a drain (x. x,) was made to 
its north-east corner, where the spring burst off, and from whence it 
has continued to run ever since, under cover, into the letch fed by the 
springs in the field immediately to the north. 

. At the time this drain was made, great quantities of stones were also 
dug out of the foundations of very extensive walls to the east of the 
room containing the altars, and employed in making the drain x. x. 
and a field wall to the west of Housesteads. From the information I 
procured on the spot, from the hind at Housesteads and his sons, I was 
well satisfied, that the door-way in the east wall of this room communi- 
cated with the inside of some of the apartments, which these extensive 
foundations enclosed. 

This was an artificial cave, dedicated to the worship of Mithras, and 
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in itfelf and the antiquities found in it, affords one of the i&nesl 
and most copious illustrations of the nature of that worship, of any 
that has been hitherto discovered. Concerning Mithras much curious 
information may still be derived from the religious books, the histories, 
traditions, and antiquities of the Persians, and out of the writings of 
the Greek and Roman authors ; but most of all out of Porphyry, who, 
in a critique upon the following description in Homer's Odyssy, of 
the Cave of the Nymphs in the island of Ithica, shows an accurate 
acquaintance with the Mithraic ceremonies, as practised in his time» in 
the Roman Empire. 

*< A broad-leaved olive decks the haven's head, 

" Near to a cave, how lovely ! but how dark 1 

** The holy place of Nymphs, the Naids called, 

<* There gobletS'are, and jars of marble made, 

** Wherein the honey-bee constructs its cells : 

*' There, too, long looms of stone, on which the nymphs 

<< Sea^purple garments weave, a wond'rous sight. 

<< Fountains it has eternal, and two gates, 

" The northern one to men admittance gives, 

" That to the south is more divin&-«-a way 

" Untrod by men— f immortals only known." 

This he takes to be an allegorical sketch of the rites and doctrines of a 
religion, which prevailed in Homer's time, and in the course of his ex- 
planation of the symbols contained in this passage, he observes that, *' the 
ancients consecrated caves and grottoes* very appositely to the world, 
making a^ part of it stand for the. whole. For they made the earth the 
symbol of the matter out of^hich the world was formed. For the world, 
when contemplated as a mass of matter, is gloomy and dark ; but when 

^''Afr^a suu nnixmct. Ammonius censct, "tifl^A esse cavemas sponte ortas; owixam vero 
manufactas. — Vossius^ sub vocCf antrum. 
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tiewed in connection with the contriyance that is seen in it, and with that 
admirable order from which it has derived the name of Cosmos, it is 
full of beauty and cheerfulness. Hence it may be aptly enough called 
a cave, delightful to one just stepping into it, on account of the share he 
has in the beauty of its parts ; but dark to him who would explore its 
depths, and penetrate it with his mind. So that the things, which are 
exterior and superficial, are delightful ; those, that are internal and pro* 
found, are obscure. Thus the Persians typified the descent of souls 
into inferior regions, and their return from them by initiating a priest 
in a place, which they called a Cave.* For, according to Eubulus. 
Zoroaster first of all, in mountains, which bordered upon Persia, con- 
secrated a natural cave to Mithras, the Father and Creator of all things. 
This cave was adorned with flowers, and pervaded with running waters, 
and furnished with representations of the «cavern of the world, of which 
Mithras was the architect* This internal furniture was disposed in 
such a methodical manner, as to afford symbols of the elements and 
climates of the world. Moreover, after the time of Zoroaster, it conti- 
nued a custom to perform sacred rites in caves and grottoes, either in 
such as were natural or artificiaL For as men had founded temples, 
and shrines, and altars to the Olympic Gods ; but hearths to the terres- 
trial gods and the heroes ; and pits and /iftV'f« to the infernal gods; so 
they set apart caverns and grottoes to the world, which were also sacred 
to the Nymphs, on account of the water which dropped and flowed in 
them, and over which they preside. And they not only made a cifive 
the symbol of the natural and sensible world, but also received it as the 
symbol of all invisible virtues. For as caves are dark, so the essence of 
the virtues is obscure. And hence Saturn built a cave in the ocean, 
in which he hid his children. So likewise Ceres educated Proserpine 
ana cave with the Nymphs. Numerous examples of this kind are to 
be met with in reading the works of the Theologians. And on these 
accounts it was, I think, that the Pythagoreans, and after them Plato, 
« See ako Justin. Dial, cum TryphoDe,.p.294. Reins. I^ntag. p. 94. 
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^ere induced to call the world a cave and a grotto* For in Empe- 
docles we hear the Virtues^ which are the guides of souls, saying :*— 

* This roofed cavern we have reached at length/ 

And in the seventh book of Plato's Republic it is said : — ^ Behold the 
men are, as it were, in a subterranean cave> and in a dwelling formed 
Uke a grotto, having its entrance opening widely out to the light 
through the whole of the cave. For the seat, which is visible, is to be 
compared to lodgings in a prison, but the light of the fire in.it to the 
power of the sun/ Why the theologians have, therefore, made caverns 
to be the symbol of the world, and of the powers of the world, is 
manifestly obvious from these observations." 

In another place, the same author observes, that the ancients, even 
before temples were thought of, consecrated cells and caverns to the 
gods : as was done by the Curetes, in Crete, to Jupiter ; in Arcadia, to 
the Moon and the Lycian Pan ; in Naxus, to Bacchus ; and in every 
place where Mithras was known, he was propitiated in cells.^ Justin 
Martyr also says, that they, who are addicted to the worship of Mithras, 
affirm, that he was born from a rock, and call the place a cave.f Star 
tius also advances a similar opinion in the following passage in his 
Thebaid : J — 

** Or in a cave, in rocks of Persia hewn, 

" Mithras, who writhes, th' indignant horns, t' ador^.^ 

** The infant Jupiter, the children of Saturn, and the ark-exposed 
Anias and Bacchus, are all said to have been born and nursed in a 
sacred cave/'i| Bacchus was surnamed Dyibyrambus, from being 
brought up in a cave called Dytbyrytes^ because it had two gates i§ 

* De Ant« Nymph, p. 263. f Dialog, cum Tryphone, p. 296. 

X Lib. I. 720. y Faber'a Origin afldoLiii. p. 185. 

$ Notes to the Delphin Ovid, Met. iii. 314. 
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and in Montfancon* we have Mithras, in the character of Bacchus, rising 
out of a cave, and holding up a cluster of grapes, which he seems 
to admire. On the side of the rock out of which he rises^ the word 
NAMA is inscribed, which is, perhaps, explained in the sculpture im- 
mediately below it, in which the words NAMA SEBESlO, the fountain 
to Bacchus, are written on the neck of the bull. For Porphyry says, 
that caverns are sacred to the Naids, who have their name from rt^c, 
a fountain; and Macrobius tells us, that in Thrace the Sun and Bac- 
chus are the same, whom they call Sebadius, which name, Meursius says, 
ought to be written Sabazius, and quotes Eustatius as his authority, 
who affirms, that the Sabae, a people of Thrace, call Bacchus Sabazius.f 
The symbols and the inscriptions mutually explain each other. The 
wound m the neck of the bull is the fountain ; the blood issuing out of 
it, is wine; the dog licking the blood, is Sirius; all which may be in- 
tended to signify the gratefulness of wine during the influence of the 
Dog Star. 

In clearing the rubbish out of the Mithraic cell at Housesteads, some 
fragments of praefericula of red terrarcotta, ornamented with black 
figures, were found, and were lying amongst the other antiquities by 
the side of the cell on the S2d of July ; but carried off by some of 
the country people, who were led to the spot on that day by the en- 
quiries and search I was then making. A few observations, connected 
with these and the spring that rises on the site of the cell, will show 
that both of them were necessary to make up the series of symbols 
required to complete a Mithraic cavern. 

We have already seen that in the opinion of the Greeks, Mithras and 
Bacchus were the same Deity; and Porphyry tells us, that ^< goblets 
and jars of stone were symbols of the Naids; and vessels of terra-cotta, 
of Bacchus; for these are gifts grateful and acceptable to the God of 

• Vol. I. p. 28S, pi. 96, No. 7 and 10. 

f Macro. Sat. lib. 1, cap. 18; abo Cicero dc Nat. Deor. lib. iii. c. 25. 
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the Vine^ since its fruit is ripened by celestial heat ; but goblets add 
Jars of stone are proper types of the nymphs, who preside over water 
which flows oat of rocks/' ^' Hence in the rites^of Mithras a goblet is 
the symbol of a fountain."* 

Sir R. K. Porter vbited ** a MHhraic cavern" not far from the ruins 
of PasargadcB, called the Cave of the Forty Davghtersi^ which he de- 
scribes as ^* deep, and containing two or three interior caves, whence 
issues a particularly translucent spring. The natives told us that it 
was formerly inhabited by a succession 6f holy persons. Innumerable 
old lamps, stiil left in the place, testify something of the story/'f 

These testimonies of ancient authors to the mysteries of Mithras 
being performed in caverns, is corroborated by in^riptiops in G rater 
and other authors, where we find one person appropriating a cell, ^pe^ 
livtn, DEO sou INYICTO MiTHRi£ ; another dedicating a cell '' CUM 
SIGNISET CET£RiSQUE" to the same deity; and a third, an 

altar, " ARAM CUM SUIS ORNAMENTIS £T . . . BELA DOMINI INSIG^flA 
HABENTES N. Ill VT VOVERAT."J 

Let us now see how these accounts are borne out and agree with 

* De Antro Nymph, p. 258, 261. The classic authors abound with descriptions of 
caves sacred to the Gods and the resort df Nymphs. Ovid^ for instance, speaks of caves 
bedewed with foantains, where Diana and her Nymphs resorted. Met. lib. iii. K 177 ; and 
in lib. xiv. L 514, he says, that 

VenuluB the realms 
Of Calydonia, and the Apalean bay, 
And fields Mesapian leaves ; in which are caves 
With thick wood dark, and oozipg waters light, 
Where lives old Pan the semi-goat ; but erst 
The dwelling of the Nymphs. 

Pan and the Sun were considered as the same by the Arcadiaris, who called him Innus and 
Lord of Matter, r«f rif vXn? xvfuf Mac. Statur. I. xxii. p. SSI. There was a cave sacred to 
Pan and the Moon in Arcadia.— Potp^. de AnU Ni/mph. 262. 

f Travels in Georgia, Persia, &c. vol. i. p. 510. 

% Vide Gruter, p. xxxiv. no. 5, 7, 9. Beyeri Addit. ad SeJd. de Dis Syria, 5S. 

() o 
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the several inscriptions and sculptures, to the illustration of which our 
present enquiries are directed. In entering upon the subject, it will, 
however, serve the purpose of clearness, to give some brief sketch of 
the history of the Mithraic worship. 

The Sun in diifferent nations and times has been worshipped under 
different names. In Egypt, he was named Osiris; in Pbosnicia, Baal ; 
in Thrace, Sebazius, or Bacchus ; amongst the Greeks, Apolla ; and in 
Persia, he was called Mithras ; a word which, according to Vossius,* 
is derived from the Persian MiTHER, a Lord. Hyde says,f that in 
Persia the Sun, in religious matters, was specially called Mihr^ a word 
which, in its primary signification, means love^ commiseration^ pity^ 
which name it has, because it cherishes and renews, and, as it were, 
embraces the whole world with the tender affection of love. But Plu- 
tarch, in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, after some reasoning on the 
origin of good and evil, tells us, that Zoroaster, who is said to have 
flourished 5000 years before the Trojan war, called the good god, Oro- 
mazes, and the other, Arhimanius; that Oromazes resembled light 
more than any other sensible thing ; Arhimanius^ ignorance and dark- 
ness; and that there was one between them, named Mithras, for which 
reason the Persians call a mediatory Mithras. It is, however clear, 
from the same author, that by Mithras they meant the sun ; for, in his 
life of Alexander he says, that Darius invoked Tiraeus, one of his 
Eunuchs, *' as he honoured the mighty light of Mithras, and the right 
hand of the king, to tell him if the death of bis wife Statira, was not the 
least of the misfortunes which he had to bewail.";^ Herodotus, in 

* De Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii. c. 9. 

f Hist. Relig. Vet. Pen* p. 105. The word Mithra is common in Persian names, as in 
Mithradates, Mithrobarzanes, Mithropaustes, Mithracenes, &c. 

% Zenophon says, that Cyrus used to swear by Mithras ; Piutarch also makes Artaxerzes 
swear by him — Nii r«y M<1p«y, &c« ; and Curtius, (as quoted by Montf. Antiq. Exp. vol. ii. 
259,) speaking of the march of Darius against Alexander^ says, *< he invoked the Sun, 
Mithras, and the Sacred Fire.'* 
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his account of the Keligton of the Persians says, '^ they worship the 
sun, the mooh, earth, fire, water, and the winds ; which may be termed 
their original deities. In after times " they borrowed from the Assy- 
rians and the Arabians the worship of Urania (or the celestial Venus), 
whom the Assyrians call Mylitta, the Arabians Alytta, and the Persians 
Mithra.^'* Indeed, it is plain from antiquity, that this divinity was 
considered to exist not only in the several characters of a male and a 
female, but also in that of an hermaphrodite ; and this opinion has the 
support of the best modern authors on the subject. The Chevalier 
Ramsay says, that ^* the Persians adored but one supreme deity, called 
Oromazes ; but they considered the God Mythras, and the Goddess 
Mithra, sometimes as two emanations from the substance of Oromazes, 
and at others as the first production of his power ;" — that *' Mithra was 
the living image of his beauty, the original mother, and the immortal 
virgin ; that she presented to Oromazas the ideas of all things, who 
gave them to Mythras to form a world resembling those ideas/' And 
again, ** in the spaces of the Empyreum, a pure and divine fire ex- 
tends itself, by means of which not only bodies but spirits become 
visible. In the midst of this immensity is the great Oromazes, first 
principle of all things* He diffuses himself everywhere ; but it is 
there that he is manifested in a more glorious manner. Near him is 
seated the god Mithras, or the second spirit; and under him Psyche, 
or the goddess Mithra."t Faber says, ** like Siva, Osiris, Bacchus, 
Adonis, Venus, and Minerva, Mithras was an hermaphrodite, and 
was venerated at once as the sun and the moon ; that is to say, as the 
god both of the solar and the lunar gate. That he was the sun is well 
known ; but Herodotus informs us that he was called the moon, and 
the same as Mylitta, the Assyrian Venus, or female principle of gene- 
ration. Or if we suppose Mi(hra to be rather the feminine of MithraSy 

* See Encjclop. Methodiq. — Antiq. under Mihir. Beloe*8 Herod. Clio, 131, vol. i.p. 155. 
Abo Strabo, lib. ii. and Justin, lib L 
^ Travels of Cyrus, book il. 
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tbesaoie."^ In this hermaphrodite capacity he is not difficult to be 
recognised in the following passage : — ^' There is amongst the Brachmins» 
in India,'' says Bardisanes, as quoted by Porphyry^ " a natural cave of 
great magnitude in a very lofty mountain, near the middle of the 
earth ; and in it a statue of ten or twelve cubits in height, having its 
hands crossed, the right side exhibiting all the parts of a man, and 
the left those of a woman. In the right breast the figure of the 
sun is sculptured, on the left that of the moon. In the two arms 
the artist has carved a great number of angels, and of other things 
which the world contains, as mountains, the sea, a river^ the ocean, 
plants and animals, and every individual creature.f 

Without entering into the controversy about the era in which Zo- 
roaster flourished, or the rtill more dubious questions,— who was the 
founder of the Mitbraic worship, and when it commenced,— we can 
with great certainty affirm, that it prevailed in Persia before the time of 
Herodotus, who wrote 440 years before Christ ; but it does not ap^ 
pear to have been known to the Romans till about S50 years after that 
time ; for Plutarch tells us that the pirates against whom Pompey was 
sent into Cilicia, A. U. C. 685, after plundering and destroying many 
temples, which till then had been held sacred and inviolable, '^ cele- 
brated foreign sacrifices, those for instance of the town of Olympus, 
and performed certain hidden rites, of which those of JMithras are kqpt 
up even until now, and which first began with them." From the time 
of their being introduced to the knowledge of the Romans by the 
pirates, to the year A. D. lOI, I have met with no notice of them; 
in that year a dedication occurs^ toMiliiras; and Pallas, in Porpbyry,§ 
mentions the Mithraic mysteries in connection with the abolition of hu- 
man sacrifices, by the Emperor Hadrian, who reigned from A. D« 117 

♦ Faber Orig. of Pag. Idol, vol. iii. p. 182. t De Styge. p. 283. Ed. Cantab. ISoS. 
% Gruter, p. xxxv. 2. § De Abstin. lib, ii. sec. 56, p. 94'. 
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to 137. . Plutarch, we have J usk fleen» says, tbey Were kept up in his tinaie 
and he died io.A. D. 140. During the reign of Ck^mmodua thdy are 
frequently mentioned:* also in A. D. 197;t *^d about this time they 
had extended ail over the western Empire ; and from their prevalence 
and the openness with which they were professed, appear not only to 
have been tolerated, but to have been the favourite and fashionable 
religion of the Romans. A taurine tablet of Mithras was found at 
York in 1747> ten feet below the surface of the earth. Dr. Stiikely 
saw an image of him at Chester, which is given by Horsley,| who also 
has an inscription that mentions him, found at Cambeck-^fort, in Cuin«- 
berland. We shall presently see that he continued to be worshipped 
at Housesteads in A. D* 2dS« 

No. 1. a. This sculpture is in very high relief, and, with the fragment 
of it represented by the woodrcut at page 287) measures nearly six feet 
in height. It was found, lying on its face, immediately in front of the 
ssodiac. By comparing that which remains of it with the delineations 
of similar, but more perfect, sculptures in Mont&ucon and other au* 
ihors, it will be seen, that it is only part of a very large table. That 
of the same kind which was found at York, in 1747, is described by Dr. 
^kely in the Philosophical Transactions,^ and figured in Cough's 
edition of Camden's Britannia. When perfect, we suppose this to have 
represented Mitliras, habited in a candys and Persian tiara, kneeling 
in a spirited posture on the back of a prostrate bull, the bead of which 
he pulls back, by a horn or its muzzle, with his left; hand, while, with 
his right, he plunges a dagger into its neck. One fore leg of the bull 
is usually bent under its body ; the other stretched out. In seven ijf 
the sculptures in. Montfaucon,|| Mithras is also attended with two 

* Gruter, p« xxxv. 1. Lampridius in the Life of Commodus. Reineril Syntag. Vet 
Insc. p. 89. 
+ Reines. Syntag. p. 89. 

% Gent. Mag. 1751, p. 102. and Horsley's Brit Rom. Cheshire, no. V. 
§ No. 49S, p. 214. 
II Antiq. Explained vol. i. p. 233, pi. 96. Hyde's Hist. Relig. Vet. Pen. p. iii. tab. 1. 
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torchbearers, clad like himself, and with the figures of a lioD, crow, 
scorpion, serpent, crab, dog, or other signs, either of the zodiac, or some 
planet or constellation. 

Montfaucon thinks these two attendants are also Mithrases ; and that 
he, who is before, represents the rising sun ; he, on the bull, the sun 
at noonday ; and the one, to the right hand of the spectator, the setting 
sun. And he is further confirmed in this opinion by a marble, which 
Gruter describes, in which these young men have each a star over their 
heads, one of which he says is the star of the east, the other of the west. 
If, however, under the silence of antiquity on the subject, we be al« 
lowed to hazard a conjecture as to the meaning of these symbols, I see 
no objection against the supposition, that, with the centre figure, they 
were intended to represent Mithras or the sun, in a triple state ; and 
that in the capacity, in which they are here placed, they are the genii, 
or guides of souls, passing through the two gates mentioned by Homer 
in bis description of the cave of the nymphs. On these gates Porphyry 
is very diffuse. In the theology of the ancients he says, they repre- 
sent the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. That Cancer being in the 
north, and the sign of the summer solstice, is the way, by which souls 
descend %k y^pwtp ; and that the way to the abode of the gods is by 
Capricorn, which is in the south, and the sign of the winter solstice. 
^' The gates,'' he adds, ^' which look towards the north, are rightly said 
to be open to the descent of men ; but the southern quarter is not 
merely the way of the gods, but of those going up to the gods. For 
which cause Homer does not say, the way of the gods, but of immor- 
tals."* Indeed this, in a medsure, seems to be the view, which M. De- 
puis has taken of the matter, in his account of the sculpture repre^ 
sented by the following wood-cut : — 

• De Antro Nympharum, p. 264. 
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^' The points of the equinoxes^^ he says, ^* are represented on one 
side by a bull, or by the head of a bull, suspended in a tree covered 
with leaves, in which also hangs a lighted torch ; on the other side i^ a 
tree loaden with fruit, to which a reversed and extinguished torch is 
attached, and at its foot is a scorpion. All this is designed for nothing 
more than the two signs of the equinoxes, the state of light, and the 
departure of the sun; the birth and death of nature, the limits of the 
empire of light and darkness, of good and evil, of the reign of Oro- 
mazes and of that of Arhiman. So likewise are the two genii on the 
right, which are habited nearly like Mithras, one of which bears a 
lighted flambeau pointing upwards, the other, one extinguished. The 
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one is the genius of Taurus^ or of the animal, whose blood fecundated 
the«fcrth ; the other, that of the Scorpion, or of the sign of Autumn, 
which we find placed by a tree loaden with fruit and a torch reversed."* 
But it- may be objected to all this, that, however plausible it appears, 
it is nothing but conjecture ; that the Mithraic signs were symbols of 
mysteries which were never divulged, and concerning which antiquity 
is silent. It cannot, we allow, be asserted that any regular treatise 
on the subject has descended to these times ; but, I think, that very 
satisfactory evidence may be found to prove, that the two attendants on 
Mithras were the guides, or guardians, of souls in their passage into 
and out of life. No one disputes that the caduceus, which we find in 
the left hand of the figure under illustration, was one of the symbols of 
Mercury, who is constantly represented as the guide of souls from the 
higher to the lower regions. j- The Egyptians, according to Macro- 
bius, asserted, that it was an emblem of the generation of men, qu<e 
genesis app€llaturj\. Indeed, the author of one of the Mithraic sculp- 
tures in Hyde has not left this office of the genius of the northern 
gate to be explained by the unambiguous symbol, the unfolding leaf of 
the lotos, which he places behind him ; but confirms the Egyptian 
exposition of the meaning of the caduceus, by an exhibition which 
cannot be misunderstood ; while, in the palm-branch, with the skull in 
the middle of it, he strengthens our hypothesis, that the figure on the 
right side of the Mithraic tables, is the genius of Homer's southern gate ; 
for, among the Ahraxas gems,§ we find Anubis (the Mercury of the 
Egyptians) represented with the caduceus in his left hand, and a palm- 
branch in his right; and Apulei us tells us, *' that this errand-^goer both 
of the heavenly and infernal.gods was carried aloft in the processions of 
Igis, having his face sometimes black, at others gilded, stretching 

* Encycl. Methodique. Antiq. art Mithras. 

f PhorQUti de Natur. Deor. Specul. ed. Lugd. 1608, fol.6. Macrob. 6at lib. 1. cap. 
XRrii. 
\ Sat. lib. i. c xix. § Moatfaucon ii. 230, pL 50. 
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forth his long dog*s neck, and bearing the caduceus in his left hand, 
and shaking a green palm branch in his right."* Now Porphyry, speak- 
ing of the rigid severities practised among the Egyptians, previous 
to the observance of any great religious festival, says, " they slept 
upon beds made of the boughs of the palm or date tree, which 
they call, * bdis^' " a word, which, according to Pignoriusf , signifies 
in the language of Hierapolis, the soul, Apuleius callsj; it, palma 
victrix ; and says, that the sandals of the moon were made of its leaves. 
I would, therefore, infer, that the hieroglyphic of the palm-branch and 
the skull was meant to convey the idea of the soul triumphing over 
death, and in this sense it appears to be placed with great propriety 
behind the genius of the gate, which leads to the abode of the immortals. 
That this exposition is entitled to some consideration, it will be fur- 
ther apparent from an enquiry into the meaning of the lunette, a 
symbol in the Mithraic mysteries. On our table, only a fragment of it is 

left, as in the annexed wood cut. What 
accompaniments it had, when perfect, it 
would be idle to conjecture. In two of 
the sculptures in Montfaucon, and in 
two others in Hyde, the bust of the 
moon is placed over the genius of de- 
scending souls^ with a crescent either on 
her forehead, or behind her shoulders : 
and in each sculpture the bust of the 
sun occupies a corresponding situation 
over the genius of ascending souls. Now 
Macrobius says, '^ there can be no doubt 
that the moon is the author and frame^ 
of mortal bodies :"!| and Porphyry tells us, 

* Metamorph. lib. xi. vol. ii. p. 6dS. ed. Basil, 1560. 

f Mensae Isiacie Expos, fol. 10. a, ed. Venet. 1605. % De Asin. Aureo 1. xi. vol. ii. p. 645. 

II Id Somn. Scip. lib. i. cap. xi. 

Pp 
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that the moon is the ** queen of generation ;'' and elsewhere that 
*' Plato mentions two doors, one of which is open to such as are as- 
cending to heaven ; the other, to those coming down to the earth. 
And thus the theologians make the sun and moon the gates of souls, 
and say, that they ascend by the sun, and descend by the moon ''* 
But I forbear to load my letter with further quotations from the works 
of the ancients, in illustration of this part of my subject ; many of 
whom, and Porphyry especially, contain curious notices, mixed with 
much unintelligible jargon, respecting the various views in which the 
Mithraic gates were taken. There is, however, some reasoning in 
Macrobius, which seems to throw considerable light on the meaning 
of the principal figures on these tablets, and with it I shall conclude 
this part of my enquiry. Mercury, he says, and the sun were the 
same deity, and among the Egyptians the former was painted with his 
lower wing of an azure colour, by which the sun's course through the 
winter signs was represented : the upper wing was clear, and showed 
his progress through the summer part of the zodiac. In the fable of 
Argus being slain, and his eyes put out by Mercury, Argus is the 
heavens, lighted up by stars, and watching over the earth, which the 
Egyptians, in their hieroglyphics, represent by an ox. The starry 
vault of heaven is, therefore, then said to be killed by" Mercury, when 
the sun, as it were, subdues the stars by obscuring them in the day 
time, and by hiding them from our eyes in the brightness of his own 

lightt 

The fragments of this table, represented by figures 1 . A, r, rf, and e, 
were found near the middle of the cave; and, by the cleanness and 
freshness of their fractures, appeared as if they had been very recently 
broken off. This, however, might be owing to their having been 
buried at a depth in the earth, where the uniform consistence and 
temperature, imparted to the soil by the springs about the cave, would 
preserve them for many years in the same state. It was plain that 

* De Antro Nymph, p. 268. f Sat. lib. i. cap. xix. 
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they had been stricken oflF with a hammer and by design — I would 
say, to give the stone on which they were formed a flatter bed, and 
thus make it useful for building purposes, or as a cover for a drain, 
not with any view of destroying a carving, which was viewed in the 
light of a pagan idol, and on that account abominated. 

Figure 1. 6, is the shoulder knot of the candxfs^ as Lucian calls it, of 
*' Mithras the Mede, who also wore a tiara; but could neither speak 
Greek, nor know when people drank his health." 

Figure I.e. is the right hand of Mithras, grasping the dagger, with 
which he stabs the bull. 

Figure 1. e, is broken in two, I suppose it to be the figure of a dog 
in a rampant posture, having its fore feet upon the neck of the bull, 
for the convenience of licking its bloods In an astrological sense it 
might represent the constellation Canis, or rather Sirius, which is the 
principal star in Canis ; for, according to Plutarch, when Oromazes 
liad amplified himself three times, and removed himself as far from the 
sun as the sun is from the earth, he embellished the heavens with stars, 
one of which he made superior to all the rest, and as it were, the guide 
and guardian of them all, namely, Sirius, or the dog-star. Porphyry 
however, endeavours to show, that the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls was intended to be shadowed out by these symbols. For, in 
speaking of the religion of the Persians, he tells us, that ^^ the highest 
order of the Magi neither ate nor killed any animal ; that the second 
order slaughtered no tame ones; and that the third sort did not lay 
hands indiscriminately upon all kinds : for their fundamental dogma is, 
that souls undergo transmigration, which they seem to point out in 
the mysteries of Mithras; for, in noticing our conformability to ani- 
mals, they are wont to call us by their names. Thus the priests, who 
officiate at their orgies, they call lions ; the women, hyaenas ;* and the 
servants, crows. So likewise those, whom they call PatreSy or fathers, 

• This should probably be lionesses, the text having im9m% instead of am/V«;. See notes 
to the Cambridge ed. of Porphyry. 
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are denominated eagles and hawks. But he, who is initiated into 
those rites, of which the lion is the symbol, assumes the forms of 
various animals. Concerning which Pallas gives us a reason in 
the treatises which he wrote respecting Mithras. For the people, 
he says, imagine this to have reference to the circle of the zodiac ; 
but the opinion is founded in truth, which makes them allude to the 
mystery of human souls, which they say are destined to inhabit dif- 
ferent kinds of bodies."* 

Figure 2. consists of two fragments of a neatly executed statue in 
sandstone, three feet high, in the usual Mithraic dress, and bearing 
something like a torch pointing upwards. When found, it was lying 
on one of its sides on the square flag-stone immediately behind the 
zodiac. It was broken in two at the middle of its legs, and wanted its 
head. Its left arm and the upper part of the torch are also much mu* 
tilated. A similar figure, already alluded to as having been seen by 
Dr. Stukely at Chester, is described by Pennant as dressed in " a Phry- 
gian bonnet, with a little mantle across his shoulders, and a short jacket 
on his body. He is placed standing with a torch in his hands de- 

clining."t 

From the situation in which this statue was found, I suppose it to 
have stood at the outlet of the cave, representing Mithras as the Genius 
of the winter solstice and of the mystical gate, which led to the happy 
mansions of the celestial god Oromazes. Too much of the westiern 
wall of the recess had been taken up to enable me to form any correct 
notion how this symbolical gate was formed, but I could have no doubt 
that the large, well-hewn stone, upon which the statue was lying, was 
intended as the first step of the initiated out of " the valley of the 
shadow of death," into day-light and scenes of cheerfulness and joy. 

* Porph. de Abstia. lib. iv. cap. xvi. p. 16.5, 166. See also concerning the dog-star, 
under the name Sothis, in the treatise De Ant. Nymph, and in Plutarch de Is. and Osiride ; 
but especially Macrobius In. Som. Scip. lib. i. cap. xvii. 

f Tour in Wales, L 159. 
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Figures, was found at the north-east corner of the cave. It was 
standing with its back to the wall. The bust of the sun on its capital 
has seven radii round its head, and is in very rude and low relief. In- 
deed the whole altar, which is twenty inches high, is a very poor spe- 
cimen of masonry. The inscription, which is also rude and inaccu- 
rately cut, may be englisbed thus : — 

HieronymuSy performuig a votv, freely and duly dedicates this to the Sufi. 

The number 4. near the plan of the Mithraic cave, marks the spot 
where a plain altar, seventeen inches high, and bearing an illegible in- 
scription, was found. It has the patera on its right side, and the prae- 
fericulum on its left. 

No. 5. This stone, when perfect, has been four feet high, and two 
feet and a half broad. The upper part of it has been thinned away, 
probably for the purpose of making it less top-heavy, by which it has 
been made more liable to be broken. At present it is in several pieces, 
and the arms of the figure in the centre, and the signs Cancer and 
Libra, in the zodiac, are wanting, as well as something on each side 
of the plane of the lower hemisphere, as fractures in the stone, in these 
places, plainly show, that the tablet is mutilated there. Enoug}),: how- 
ever, of this very remarkable, and (as far as I have been able to learn) 
unique relic, remains to show both its original form, and for what pur- 
pose it was constructed : and while we cannot, I think, be wrong in 
supposing, that it was intended, in common with the '^ signs and orna- 
ments" of caves similar to that in which it was found, to convey some 
dogma or precepts of the Mithraic religion, in a dark and enigmatical 
manner, I would still ask this meed of praise to it, that, in its solution, 
there is a more learned, more connected, and more philosophical deve- 
lopement and discovery of the doctrines which it symbolizes, than can 
be conceded to the taurine tablets. For, while ail these bear strong 
features of resemblance to each other, as well as proofs, that their 
origin was in some system of Sabianism, there is in the number, variety. 
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and arrangement of their symbols, a sort of indication, not only that 
they were not constructed according to any known canon, calculated 
to teach a stated and uniform system of doctrines, and consequently to 
offer an equal portion of knowledge to the mind of every aspirant ; but 
that most of them were the mere common-place productions of very 
ordinary ministers at the altars of Mithras,— of mystics, who had neither 
enlightened their minds by any extensive reading, nor methodised their 
knowledge by any system of reasoning. The caduceus and the cres- 
cent on our tablet of this kind, do indeed bespeak, for that which is 
wanting of it, considerable exemption to this remark, and by thus fur- 
nishing us with a sort of argument, that it originated in the same skil- 
ful theologian, that designed the zodiacal tablet, excite an unavailing 
regret that so little should have been left of it. But the sculpture be- 
fore us, like the Caervorran inscription to Ceres, excites no such feel- 
ings. They connect us with men of genius, learning, and piety, who 
inhabited the bleak mountain-ridges on the line of the Roman wall, in 
Northumberland, sixteen centuries ago. Marcus Cecilius in his ele- 
gant lines to Ceres, gives a masterly and a beautiful example of his 
skill in Pagan theology. And here we have a table of symbols, dis- 
posed < in such methodical order {xarm' jvyu^c'T/ivc aworafm^) to borrow an 
expression of Porphyry respecting the arrangements of the symbols in 
the Mithraic caverns, that, on comparing them, it might be supposed, 
that either that philosopher's exposition of some of the doctrines of the 
Persian Magi had been derived from this tablet, or the tablet designed 
from his exposition. 

The figure in the centre 1 take to be that of Mithras, placed be^ 
tween the two hemispheres of the earth, holding a sword in his right 
hand, and a spiral object in his left. The greater part of which I 
conceive is either explained^ or not obscurely hinted at, in the following 
passage in Porphyry : — " Now," says he, ** since a cave is the image 
and symbol of the world, Numenius and his friend Cronius say, that 
there are two extremities in the heavens, of which the southern one is 
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the winter tropic, and at Capricorn ; the northern one, that of sum- 
mer, and at Cancer : and, because Cancer is the nearest to us, it is 
very properly assigned to the moon, which is the nearest planet to 
the earth ; but as the southern pole is invisible, therefore Capricorn is 
given to Saturn, the highest and most distant of the planets. And the 
signs of the zodiac have their respective situations in the following 
order^ namely : — 



From Capricorn to Can- 
cer [upwards]. 


In the 
Home of the Sun. 


From Cancer to Capri- 
corn [downwards]. 


Cancer, 

Gemini, 

Taurus, 

Aries, 

Pisces, 

Aquarius. 


The Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn. 


Leo, 

Virgo, 

Libra, 

Scorpio, 

Sagittarius, 

Capricorn. 



" Therefore, the theologians have placed these two gates at Cancer 
and Capricorn. Plato calls them the two doors, /t/'* f^'/^ia. Of these 
Cancer is the one by which souls come down, and Capricorn that by 
which they again go up.* Both the Romans and Egyptians had some 
tradition concerning them. But neither of them make these gates in 
the east or the west, nor at the equinoxes, that is, at Aries and Libra, 
but in the south and the north, and the most humid ones in the south ; 
because this cave is sacred to souls and to the river nymphs ;f and to* 
souls they are the proper places of production and reproduction. Hence 
they have assigned to Mithras an appropriate seat at the equinoxes, 

* See also a similar and very curious account of the gates of the sun in Macrobius* Com- 
mentary on the Dream of Scipio, lib. i. cap. xiii. f Sec Ovid's Met. lib. i. 576. 
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and hence he bears the sword of the Ram, which is the zodiacal sign 
of Mars^ and is carried on the Bull, which is the sign of Venus; for 
Mithras as well as Taurus is the operative cause of all things, and the 
lord of generation.*' 

The names, globCy orb, and [sphere^ which the ancients gave to the 
earth ; Ovid's account of its being at equipoise in the air by its own 
weights y* of its being turned at the creation into the form of a great 
orb, or ball ;f his and Cicero's account of the gravitating nature of its 
component parts, which makes them tend erery way to a centre \% 
Macrobius's description of a method of measuring its diameter ;§ and 
numerous other hints, as well as plain assertions, sufficiently testify 
that the learned amongst them considered its form to be that of a globe. 
This opinion is also well supported by Proclus, who describes with 
great accuracy the five zones of the earth ; the cold occasioned at the 
poles by want of light; and the heat on each side of the equator, by 
the sun's constant course being between the tropics of Capricorn and 
Cancer : as well as the division of the our planet into hemispheres at the 
equator : and, if we be right in supposing that the symbols, between 
which the figure of Mithras is here placed, are hemispheres, the proof 
of their being acquainted with the spherical form of the earth becomes 
irrefragable. This truth was indeed perpetually exemplified to them 
by the shadows of the earth upon the moon ; and analogically by the 
form of the sun, moon, and planets. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that this peculiar seat of Mithras 
at the equator and between the hemispheres of our globe, was in- 
tended to symbolize the sun*s entrance into the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes ; when the sun entered into the summer signs, and tlie days 
began to be longer than the nights, he was welcomed with every 
demonstration of joy. Hence the uplifted sword in his right hand 
may be intended to show that he is coming forth as a conqueror, 

• Met. i. 12. Lucan, v. 94. ^ f Id. 35. Fasti, vi\ 269. 

X Met L 26 — S69. Cic. de Nat. Deor. li. 45. § In Som. Scip. I. i. c 20. 
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titlhat season, to subdue the earth, or Taarns, xvhich, in the language 
of astrology^ is the hou$e of Venus* For as Macrobius remarks, 
^^ the Assyrians affect to believe, that Adonis is returning to Venus, 
when the San, having parsed the sis: lower signs of the zodiac, 
begins his march through our hemisphere with increase of light and 
day/' And, '^ when the sun etnerges from the lower parts of the earth, 
-and pluses the bounds of the vernal equinox, encreasing the day, then 
it is that Venus is glad and beautiful, the fields green with corn, the 
«meadows with grass, the trees wiUi leaves; and hence our an- 
cestors dedicated the month of April to Venus*' ^' The principal 
1 matter to be attended to in these ceremonies of the Sun may be col- 
lected from hence-«-that the time of its descent being completed, and 
•the feigned grief performed after their lilanner, the commencement of 
the season of. friiitfulness is celebrated on the 35th of March, which 
^day they call HiUartai because the Sun then makes the day longer than 
the night."* 

At the autumnal equinox, when the nights began to be longer than 
ithedays, when the Sun had perfected the productions of the year, and 
' nature was beginning to sicken and to fall into its annual grave, the 
mournful period had arrived, when the ceremonies of valediction to the 
great demiurgic power were to be performed. What the symbol is, 
-which Mithras holds in his left hand, I have been unable to determine. 
At first sight I supposed it to be a torch; but the part which should 
represent the flame is much, too long, too formally twisted, and too 

• Sal. lib. L c. xxi. ** The ancient PenianB particularly venerated the bully from the 
lessons they had learnt of the Chaldean astronomers^ of its association with the sun, when 
that genial luminary enters the constellation of Taurus, an event which filled the whole 
nation with joy, as proclaiming the approaching renovation of nature ; and the Magi, more 
clearly to impress upon the people the regenerating power of this celestial conjunction 
between the divine Mithra and the planetary emblem of the animal most useful in reple* 
nishing the earth, ordered that, on great occasions, the bull should be slain in sacrifice to 
that creative god.''— Por^er'f TraveU in Georgia, Persia^ 8fc. vol. i. p. 588. 

Qq 
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^ near the hand for an j thing of that kind, and the drawing of the whole 
very unlike the torches on the other Milfaraic antiquities. From its 
place, opposite Virgo, it might he supposed to be the sibuUa, or hand- 
fal of corn, respecting which Hyde has drawn together much corioos 
information,* and from which the Celestial Virgin bad the appellattcm 
' Spicifera .-f but its spiral form and single stalk forbid that conjecture.^ 
Is it a rock or distaff? and thus explanatory of the '* sea-purple gar- 
ments,'' which Homer mentions in his description of the cave of the 
nymphs. For Porphyry would have it, that these purple webs were 
nothing more than human bodies, which are elaborated from blood : 
and says, that ** Proserpine presides over every thing that springs from 
seeds, and is represented by Orpheus as employed in weaving a web ; 
an J" that men in old time called the heaven, peplum, as if it was the 
veil of the celestial Gods/'§ These dark hints will be rendered some- 
what clearer by a passage in Macrobius, who says, that ^' no one, who 
has looked into the religion of the Assyrians, will doubt that Adonis is 
the Sun ; add among them there was formerly the greatest veneration 
for Venus Architis, and for Adonis, which worship is still preserved 
among the Phcenicians. For the natural philosophers worshipped the 
upper hemisphere, which we inhabit, by the name of Venus ; but they 
called the lower hemisphere of the earth Proserpine. Hence^ amongst 
the Assyrians and Phcenicians the goddess is brought forth weeping, be- 
cause the sun, in his progress through the twelve signs, enters the part of 
the lower hemisphere ; for of these twelve signs of the zodiac, six are 

• Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 393. 

f See before* at p. 107. Diod. Sic. lib. i. cap. li. Mac. Sat. lib. i. cap. xxi. 

•^ Macrobius relates that the Sun, under the name of Attis, was pourtrayed with a pipe 
and a rod ; that the pipe was the symbol of the winds, which derived their essence from 
the sun ; and that the rod signified the power of the sun, which governs all things. — Sat. 
lib, t. cap. xxi. In great numbers of the Abraxas gems, that god holds a whip in one hand 
as driver of the chariot of the sun. In one of them in the library of the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham, he is in a triune capacity, and holds a sword, a whip, and a torch, on each side. 

§ De Ant. Nymp. p. 259. 
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superior, md six inferior ; and when he is ih the lower, and the days 
on that account grow shorter, the goddess is supposed to weep, as if 
the sun were taken off by a temporary death, and lost and detained by 
Proserpine, whom we call the deity of the lower circle, and of the 
antipodes." * 

If it should be thought, that the part, which isr 
wanting or mutilated between Virgo and Sagitta* 
rius, is too small to admit both Libra and Scorpio 
in a size any way corresponding with that of the 
other signs, the dilSiculty may be explained by 
supposing that they were represented here after 
the Chaldaean manner, in which there were only 
eleven signs, the claws of Scorpio occupying the 
place of Libra. . Hence the astronomical work, 
attributed to Hyginus, calls the fore part of Scor- 
pio, Cheli, I. e. the pincers, and represents Scor- 
pio, as on the Farnese globe, holding a balance in its extended claws. 
Hence also these expressions in Macrobius: — ** The whole of Scorpio, 

* Sat. lib. i.c. xxi. According to Hyde, the Persian year begins in March, and their , 
seventh month, which is the same as our September, they call Mihr-monik^ or Love-monih^ 
«< because the sun embraces the whole world with love, and makes it cheerful with his 
light, cherishes it with his warmth, and renders it fruitful/' The 16th day of this month 
was also called Mihr-rust because on it the greatest of all the religious festivals of the 
Magi and ancient Persians, except Nauruz» or New-years-day , commenced. It continued 
six days, in which the Mihraghan, or Mithralia, were celebrated. What these Mithralia 
were is very doubtful, and the Persian authors are much at variance respecting the origin of 
this festival ; but Golius, out of Nuveirus, an Arabian writer, says, that the Persians used 
to anoint their kings with the oil of Bdn. The king abo put on a light and party-coloured 
robe, and wore the cidaris upon which was the image of the sun, begirt with the circle of 
the universe. The first, who approached him was the chief of the Magi, bearing a dish, 
on which was placed citrons, a piece of sugar, grains, of the lotus, qufnces, sysipha, apples, 
a cluster of white grapes, and seven myrtle berries, over which he muttered certain words. 
After him, in like manner, the people approached their monarch, according to their rank, . 
Some authors say, that on the festivals of Mihraghlin and Nauruz, all kinds of clothing 
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in which iis the Balance, shadows ont the nature of the sua:'' am^ 
'' pdresently after we tiee the Balance arising, whieh is the pincers of 
Scorpio/' The Romans probably imitated the Egyptians in reokonii^ 
twelve signs, though it would seem from the complimeiit^ which Virgil 
pays to Augustus, that the claws of the scorpion were scarcely ac«> 
counted a sign among, them in tihe Augustan age, and that Libra, 
till then, had not been Uiought of as a separate sign :•*- 

*< Or new star in the slow months add thyself, 
" Where, twixt the Virgin and the Pincers, wide 
*^ A pl^e expl^ldsi and burning Scorpio now 
'* His arfps draws in^ ^nd ample sky-*roQm gives/' 

I refrain from entering upon any minute explanation of the circle 
of the zodiac, as it is connected witt^ th^ Mithraic rites. Much curi- 
ous information on this subject may be found in Porphyry. At present 
it may suffice generally to observe, that in this as well as in other 
tables of Mithraic symbols, all the devices, being in some manner con- 
nected either with the heavens or the seasons, clearly enough point 
out their origin in some system of astrological theology ; that, in their 
first and simplest state, they consisted of a mixture of natural religion, 
and notes for the direction of the husbandman in. his affairs; but that, 
in the lapse of ages, they became perplexed with nice and allegorical 
subtleties, referring to the generation, the moral renovation, aiid the 
future condition of man. As they lost the character of the calendar of 
the year, they assumed that of a series of my thological symbols. 

and coverlets were brought out of the magazines and distributed to the people aceonling . 
to their rank. But little reliance is to be put upon these accounts. For this one thing ia 
plain» that the Mithraic rites were instituted in honour of the sun, according to the custom 
of the ancient Persians, in March, at the approach of the sun; but, by the, moderns, in 
September, when he was returning, celebrating, as it were, a feast of valediction t» . 
the suiu when he entered the trof»ic of Capricorn.— H^. Hist. Rel^. VeU Pers. p. 244n«- . 
247. 
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Bot tbe^egg^likie shape of the isleribr ■Mnrgin of Ae zodiac^ is too 
particular to pass unnoticed. Is^ it intended here for that general 
symbol of the world, which has received the well-known and appro- 
priate appellation of the Mundane Egg? It is cl^ir from ancient 
authors, and from monuments, customs, and traditions, still existing in 
pagan countries, that there was a general opinion in former ages, that 
the world, under omnipotent influence, rose out of its chaotic form, 
in a manner something similar to the oviparous process, by which it 
has been ordained, that animal reproduction should be carried on,— a 
process not obscurely intimated in the Mosaic history of the creation, 
where it is said, that '* the Spirit of God brooded upon the face of the 
deep/' On this subject I refer the curious for further information to 
Mr. Faber*s learned work on ** 7%e Origin of Pagan Idolatry^'** content- 
ing myself with adding the opinion of a friend of Plutarch, who, on the 
question being proposed for discussion, — *^ Whether the hen or the 
egg were first ?'' told the company, *' that on deliberating on that short 
problem, they, as it were with a machine, shook the great and pon- 
derous matter respecting the generation of the universe."f 

The altar. No. 6. is three feet seven inches high. The injury it has 
sustained from the weather has been already noticed. Its sides are 
plain. In the inscription (besides thet words DEO SOLI, on its capital, 
being nearly obliterated) there is an I wanting in INVICTD, as well as 
in MITHR^; though these apparent omissions may be owing to the 
weather having eaten out a small I in the first of these words, as in FiL 
in the fifth line of this inscription; and the top of a Y formed on the 
last stroke of the M in the latter, as iii the third line of the altar. No .7. 

• Vol. i. p. 175. 

f Syoipos. lib. ii. quest. S. Where it is said, that ** in the mysteries of Bacchus, an egg 
was consecrated and accounted holy, because it was a model {^//f4/i«)of that principle, 
which produces and comprehends all things in itself.'' Oromazes made twenty-four gods 
and enclosed them in an egg, which a like number of the gods of Arihmaniiis eventuafly 
succeeded in breaking. Since that time good and evil have been blended togethen-^^F/tt- 
iarchf de Iside et Osiride. 
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Imperfections «ad omissions being supplied^ the inscriptioa and its 
reading at length may stand thus : — 

DEO SOU Deo Soli 

INVICTO MYT Invicto Myt- 

RJESiECVLARI Tdi S^CulaH 

PVBL PROCVLI Publius Proculi-^ 

NVS* D* PEO SE nus^ Centurio, pro se 

ET PROCVLO FIL et ProculoJUio 
SVO* V s L M suoj votum solvit libens merito ; 

DD NN GALLO £T Domifus nostris GaUo et 

VOLVSINO COS. Volmino consuUbus. 

And in English thus : — 

Publius Proculinus, a centurion, performing a vow, for himself and *'^ 
son Proculus, cheerfully and duly dedicates this to the invincible God, the 
Sun, and to Mithras, Lord of ages ; their highnesses GaUus and Volu-- 
sinus being consuls. 

The attributes of the Sun, as a deity, were very variously designated 
by the ancients. He is described as " the eye of the worlds as " over- 
seeing all things, and hearing all things.*** Apuleiiis calls him, ** that 
Sun the seeing Go^/'f In conjunction with the Moon, be is frequently 
styled '' ETERNAL." X* ^^ ^^^ character of Mithras, *' unconquerable" 
is one of his commonest titles ; and under the same character he is called 

* Homer's Odjs. x. 106. ^ S28. Plinjr, lib. ii. cap, yd. Plutarch aayt the sun is the 
most beautiful image of God — Morals, p. 1899. H. SiephenU ed. Svo. 1572. JuL Firmic. 
de Eror. prof. ReUg. p. 27. The Egyptians depict Osiris holding a sceptre, in the head 
of which is an eye, bj which they mean, that this god b the Sun, and with regal authori^ 
surveys all things firom on high ; for antiquity calls the Sun, the eye qf Jujuter^-^Mac. Sat. 
lib. i. cap. xxi. See abo other quotations to the same efiect in Pdntanus's notes to the 
above passage ; Pignorius, de TesHius oculatu Onridit $ in his Explanation of the Isaic 
Tables, foL 16 ; and Weston on a Mithraic sculpture, Archaeologia, voL xix. p. 100. 

t Metamorph. lib* 1. p. 47* t Grater, p. zxaaii* Reines. 2S9, Sec 
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" Lord,'' ''immp6tent;\ and « mestkobfi'* but the epUliet '' SeCU- 
LARis/' on this and the fbllowiog altar, is^ as far aB I have obfierved^ 
no where else applied to him. In translating it Lord of ages, I sap- 
pose it to have nearly the same meanipg here, that it has in Carmen 
seculare in Horace, and that du/vw^ some times has in Greek ; for we 
know, that their games, which recurred once in some stated number 
of years, were called xi«tuH by the Greeks, and Seculares by the 
Latins, as may be seen in Herodotus and Suetonius.f They were games^ 
which, in the phraseology of the times in which they commenced, were 
instituted ybr ever. Similar expressions are to be found in title deeds 
and foundation charters in our own country. If, indeed, I could 
bring sufficient reasons for deriving the Latin word SECULUM, an age, 
from the Greek w{nxH,% a circle, I should be furnished with a still 
stronger argument for this meaning of ^eciz/am ,- as seculum brought 
from that origin, would derive its meaning from the fact of the several 
periods of time being performed in cycles ; and in this sense, Alithras, 
seated at the equinoxial line, and surrounded by the circle of the 

* Gruter, p. xxxiii. § xxxt. ReinetiuSy 89-^^. &a Beyenad Seld. Addit 59, 53. 

f See also Vossius' EiymologicoD, under seculum. 

j: The Latins wrote xuka««» eyclusi and we have instances of the Greek » being changed 
into the Roman t^ as iii €Bstimare^ from txTtfiZf ; and the Roman c into the Roman s in 
mulsutHf from tnulceOf &c. Stc. See Vat. Etym. p. 7* and the Tables to Gruter and Reine* 
siuSf on things relating to grammar. There can, I think, be no doubt, that »t«AM»» to surround, 
and ni%Km^ ^^ ^^^ round, are only various spellings of the same verb ; and that »«;^'m and 
tUxX*i9 & shell ; »i;cAa{, a pebble ; xtm)amtf a circle ; and several other Greek words, all owe 
their origin to one root, as they all stand for modifications of the idea of some thing circular 
or orbicular, or of girding or turning round. To which it may not be out of the way to 
add that the French eUckf and our word secle, which seems to be derived immediately from 
seculum, when they mean a century^ have a strong a£Bnity in signification to mUx^u in 
Greeki and cyde in English ; and that Virgil, in his Pollio, writes saclum twice, and Ovid has, 
** Dii te Bubmoveant, 6 nostri infiunia tisort, 
•* Orbe suor'-*Afe^.viiL 97. 

Instances which shew, that sadum for seculum^ even taking the poetic licence of Syhseresis 
into account, was not offensive to the Roman ear« 
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liodiac, might with gnsat propriety be stiled SecularUy or Lord <^4Mges ; 
as well in respect to the life or generations of men^ as to the periods 
ID which the planets perform their various revolntions. 

Vibius Treboniaiias Gallus, and bis son C. Vibios Volutianns, 
were Emperors of Rome for two ycctrs and eight months, and joint 
Consuls in A. D. 25d,* in which year they were slain. 

The altar. No. 7« is still in very beautiful preservation^ and four feet 
seven inches high. Its capital is twenty inches broad, and is oma- 
tnented with a deep moulding of various members, and of which a 
hollow and a bead form the principal part. The mouldings of the 
base consist of two nie^rrow fillets and a pigeon-breasted ogee. Its 
•right side bears a prsefericulum, and itd left a patera, in bold relief. 
The mouldings, as well as the scrawls, formed by the ends of the horns 
on each side of the incense basin, are continued round its back. The 
back of the capital is also figured with seven semicircular lines, the 
diameters of which arie formed by a groove immediately under the 
horns. The inscription upon it should be read thus : — 



DEO 

SOLI INVI 

CTO MYTRJE 

SAECVLARI 

LITORIVS 

PACATIANVS 

BF- COS* PRO 

SE ET SVIS- V S. 

L'M 



Deo 

Soli Invi- 

do Mytra 

Saeculari 

Litorius 

Pacatianus, 

Ben^ficiarius Consults, pro 

se et suis, votum solvit 

libefis merito. 



Which in English is : — 

Litorius Pacatianus, a Consular Beneficiary, for himself ^^ his 
family y cheerfully and duly dedicates this altar to the unconquerable God, 
the Sun, and to Mithras, the Lord of ages. 

* Hdvid Tbeat. Historicam, p. M. 
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I would gladly have concluded my letter with these cursory remaiics; 
but as you impose upon me the task of answering the very natural 
question; which the country people put to me, while we were digging 
in the ruins of the penetralia of the temple of M itbras, at Honsesteads — 
** What were the ceremonies that were performed, and the doctrines that 
were taught in this place ?'' — I will endeavour to explain them in the 
•best manner that my leisure, and my residence in a country village will 
permit. 

There can be no doubt, that all the mysteries of paganism bad one 
common origin : that the secrets, to which the aspirants were admitted 
in the orgies of Isis and Osiris, in Egypt; of Ceres, at Eleusis; of 
Adonis, in Phoenicia; of Bacchus, in Samothrace ; of Hu, in Britain; 
and of Mithras, in Persia, all emanated from one common fountain. 
Though in their progress through different countries and ages, nume^ 
rous causes, such as vice, a fondness for novelty, the schemes and ani- 
mosities of politics, national aversions, were incessantly employed, not 
only in perverting and debasing them, but increasing their numbers, by 
setting them up in one place in opposition to their establishment in 
another ; yet still, such was the power with which the pageant, which 
they exhibited, preserved its ascendency over men's minds, and kept 
alive the fear of departing from their forms and injunctions, that they 
seemed only to differ from one another, as the produce of the seeds of 
the same plant differs, from being stinted or luxuriant in its growth, in 
different soils and altitudes, and under different modes of treatment. 
Under all their moral austerities and licentious impurities, they kept a 
common likeness to each other. Bishop Warburton, in the last age, 
did much to recover and to unfold correct notions of the scene, that 
was exhibited at their initiations : and Mr. Faber has still more clearly 
and more satisfactorily traced them to their origin and developed their 
meaning. Porphyry, we have seen, contended, that the description of 
the cave of the Nymphs related wholly to the doctrines that were de- 
livered to the initiated; the tale of Aristaeus, of his bees and bis bulls, 

R r 
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in the Georgics of Virgil ; and thai of the descent of ^neas into Hades, 
in the iEoeid, are poetical representations of the prodigies that were 
performed in the temples of Egypt and Greece, and in the grottoes of 
Mithras. The poetry, theology, and philosophy of the ancients indeed 
abound with allusions to them ; and Apuleius, in the beautiful episode 
of Cupid and Physche, and of the progress of Lucius from the human 
into the bestial form, his restoration by Isis to his original likeness, 
and initiation into her mysteries, and into those of Osiris — uufolds, as 
far as it was lawful, all the captivating scenery, and the curious and 
high promising doctrines of the penetralia of the pagan temples. 

For a long lapse of centuries the heathen nations had taught their 
dogmas, and practised their most favourite rites in the depth of mid- 
night secresy; but Ihe intrepid spirit of enquiry after truth, which 
attended the fathers of the Christian church, brought both their 
doctrines and their rites sufficiently into daylight for us to discern, that 
it was amongst the first articles of their creed to believe, " that at the 
close of every mundane revolution, the whole universe, together with 
both mortals and hero-gods, was absorbed in the essence of the one 
great hermaphrodite parent^ that, during the intermediate period of 
desolation, be remained in solitary majesty, contemplating, with intense 
abstraction, his own physical properties ; and that, when the appointed 
time of renovation arrived, he produced ai'resh, from his own essence, the 
frame of another world, with all its subordinate hero-gods and mortal 
inhabitants:''* that, in passing through the caves and chambers of the 
mysteries, while the moral renovation of the aspirant was the object prin- 
cipally intended, he was surrounded with the terrific imagery, which, at 
every step, called to mind the transition from this world, through the 
regions of the dead, into the cloudless light and happiness of the celestial 
paradise. In M. Belzoni's drawings and description of the tomb of 
Psammis, and of the scenery exhibited on its walls, we have a striking 
and most interesting illustration of many parts of the mysteries of Isis, 
* Faber's OrtgiDy &c. rol. iii. p. 189. 
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in passing through which, every thing that was terrible in nature, or 
dreaded in futurity, would appear to have been brought together to 
itppal and over-awe the minds of the initiated. 

The tale of the Golden Ass seems, indeed, to have been written 
expressly for the purpose of illustrating the doctrines, and supporting 
the falling interests, of paganism. The spread of Christianity had 
brought into the field of controversial theology a great host of talent 
Hence, in the contention for truth, between the champions of the new 
religion and' of paganism, while the Fathers laboured to expose the 
licentious impurities that were openly practised in the heathen tem- 
ples, heathenism began to develope resources, which, in the days of her 
undisputed power, had been carefully kept from th^ vulgar eye. In 
her dying struggles she made confessions respecting her system, which 
consisted of truths half suppressed, and half unfolded. When she 
found her commands unavailing, she attempted to stand upon her me- 
rits ; but the comparisons, which she drew between herself and her ^ 
adversary, the discussions she entered into, and the illustrations she 
advanced, only served to expose her weakness* That invisible ar- 
mour, in which she had gone about for so many hundred years, awing 
kingdoms and working magical delusions, began to fall off. The Mi- 
thraic rites, however, seem to claim some exception from this remark. 
They do not appear to have become extensively popular in the western 
parts of the Roman dominions, till the systems of paganism, which 
had formerly flourished in Italy, Gaul, and Britain, began to be 
withdrawn from, or neglected or abolished. I will endeavour to ac- 
count for this preference that was given to them. It has been shown 
out of Porphyry, that Mithraism had its origin from Zoroaster, in Per- 
sia : and from Plutarch, that the orgies of Mithras began to be known 
to the Romans about the time when Pompey was sent against the 
pirates in Cilicia. From that time to A. D. 101, we hear no account 
of them. It is, however, I think, pretty evident, that they continued 
to be practised during all the intermediate time, though, perhaps, with 
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some restrictions. Pliny tells us, that ** it was held amongst authors as 
an undoubted fact, that magic, which is the most fraudulent of all the 
arts, sprang from Zoroaster, in Persia ; and no one will wonder, that 
its authority has been so very great, when it is considered, that it is 
the only science, which has reduced into one, and united with itself, 
the three others, which sway the most powerfully over the human 
mind. For who has doubted, that she was the eldest daughter of me- 
dicine, and^ that, under the pretence of healing, she insinuated herself 
into society, as one that was higher and holier than her mother ? that 
to the most delightful and long-longed-for promises, she added the 
influences of religion^ which, even to this day, have contributed greatly 
to keep mankind in darkness? and« as a further auxiliary, that she 
employed the mathematical sciences, every one being anxious to know 
the plans of futurity respecting himself, and believing them to be 
the most authentically derived from heaven ? The minds of men being 
thus enthralled in this triple bond, magic grew into such authority, 
that even till now it prevails over a great part of the world, and in the 
east rules over kings of kings." " However, in the 657th year of Rome, 
when Cn. Cornelius Lentulus and P. Licinius Crassus were Consuls, a 
decree of the Senate was passed, forbidding the immolation of man; for 
till that time monstrous solemnities (sacra prodigiosa) were openly 
celebrated. It is certain, that magic coiHinued to hold possession of 
Gaul even within our own memory. For it was not till the reign of 
Tiberius Csesar, that the Druids and all the herd of prophets and phy- 
sicians were put down in that country. But why should I relate these 
things respecting an art, which passed over the ocean and advanced 
into the deserts of nature? Britain, to this day, so devotedly honours 
it with such ceremonies, that she might seem to have given it to the 
Persians : so consentient in this matter is all the world, however dif- 
ferent or unknown to each other. It cannot be sufficiently estimated 
how much society is indebted to the Romans for putting down 
these horrid rites, which made it not only a most indispensable act 
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The little glimmerings of light, which continue to shine on the reli- 
gion of Mithras, have fallen on no part more distinctly than upon the 
severities, which it enjoined upon the candidates for admission to its 
mysteries. But even this distinctness is comparative. It is brighter 
than those '* glimpses of the moon,*' which ** made night hideous" 
in his caverns; but it is only a twilight. It is, however, strong enough 
to enable us to perceive, that among the many apparent contradictions 
and real difficulties, which accompany them, the primary object of 
these severities was to prepare the mind and bodies of the aspirants, 
by a long course of rigorous discipline, to undergo every species of 
self denial, and by an exhibitiom of that part of the pagan creed, which 
relates to the passage of the soul from life to immortality, to impress 
upon them the necessity of that great moral regeneration, which was 
to fit the soul for entering upon a tiew, happy, and eternal existence. 
The following extracts comprise nearly the whole of the direct infor- 
mation, which I have been able to collect on this part of my subject. 

Origen, endeavouring to refute some positions of Celsus respecting 
the seven heavens, or the seven planets of the Greeks, by which, 
according to Plato, the souls of men went up into heaven, quotes this 
passage from the work which that author wrote against Christianity: — 
•* The doctrines of the Persians and the mysteries of Mithras enigma- 
tically explain this ; for there is in them a symbol of the two celestial 
periods, that of the fixed stars and that of the planets, and also of the 
passage of the soul through them. This is a ladder from one gate to 
another as far as the eighth. The first of the gates is lead, the second 
of tin, the third of bronze, the fourth of iron, the fifth of the mixture 
for money («f«nf M^«r^«rn), the sixth of silver, the seventh of gold. 
The first they attribute to Saturn, as lead represents the slowness of 
that star; the second to Venus, comparing her to the softness and 
splendour of tin ; the third, from the firmness and solidity of bronze, 
to Jupiter; the fourth to Mercury, because iron and Mercury stand 
all sorts of work, and are useful in business, and especially in media- 
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nics; the fifth to Mars, on acconut of its anomalous and various mix- 
ture; the sixth of silver, to the Moon, and the seventh of gold, to the 
Sun, because of their similarity in colour to these metals/'^ Now all 
this is clearly enough of a piece with the dubious and enigmatic cant 
of magic and astrology ; and might fall under the merited censure, 
which the same Celsus, in another part of his work against the Chris- 
tians, passes upon Mithraism ; for, says he, '^ tliey^ who are irrationally 
credulous, are no better than those, who delight in charlatans, jugglers, 
Mithraic and Bacchic mysteries, or in certain phantasms of Hecate and 
other demons/'f 

Gregory Nazianzen, who was born A. D. 3S4, and died in 390, in 
his first oration against Julian, says:— ^^ You not only have no reve- 
rence for, but despise, the heroism and the bravery of the Christian 
martyrs, while you admire those of the Phrygians, who are soothed 
with the sweetness of the lute, and after the air is over, sufier reproach^ 
and maiming, and the merited and mysterious burnings, practised in 
the Mithraic rites :"j; and ^^ they, who deservedly undergo the torments 
of the Mithraic rites, inflicted all sorts of cruelties and indignities on 
Marcus. Arethusius/*§ 

In the S9th oration, which is a panygeric ^^ on the holy light," 
after speaking of the excellency of the rites of the Christian religion, 
he charges the Gentiles with hiding and folding up in fable the doc- 
trines which they believe to be true : but, says he, '* ours are not the 
orgies of the Thracians, nor the merited severities of Mithras on those, 
who (^n bear to be initiated into his mysteries, nor the manglings of 
Osiris, nor the misfortunes of Isis."|| 

On these passages, Elias of Crete, has the following commentary :— 
^* Some say, that Mithras is the sun, in honour of whom festivals were 

♦ Orig. cont Cels. Jib. vi. p. 280. Ed. Spenceri Cantab. 1677- 

f Id. lib. i. p. 8. 

^ Oratio iii. adv. Jul. vol. i. p. 29. latin. Antverp. 1612. 

§ Id. p. 33. II Id. p. 236. 
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celebrated, aad especially amongst the Chaldeans* And it is cer-* 
tain that they, who had to be initiated into his mysteries, underwent 
twelve torments, namely, fire and frost, hunger and thirst, the scourge, 
the hardships of travelling, and other such severities.'' ^' Our author 
calls torments of this kind just^ because they are worthy of them, who 
undergo tbem \ and mysterious, because they esteem them as such/'^ 
And Nonmis, on these passages observes : — '^ Tliis Mithras is thought 
to be the ^un amongst the Persians : and they sacrifice victims to him, 
and perform certain rites to his honour. No one can be admitted into 
his mysteries, unless he has previously undergone all the punishments, 
llie number of which they say is eighty, some of them of the gentler 
sort, others inore severe. The milder are undergone first, then the 
severer : and after the whole course are gone through, they are initio- 
ated. Fire and water are the sort of punishments which they enduref . 
These torments ar« said to be inflicted to produce examples of piety 
and greatness of mind under sufferings. After they have been many 
days in water, they cast themselves iato fire ; then live in desert places, 
and there subdue the cravings of hunger ; and thus, as we have said, 
the aspirant goes through the whole course of eighty torments : which, 
if be survive, then he is initiated into the mysteries of Mithras/'} On 
the words, *' if he suroivcy* U» ((#9, Salamasius observes, that the in- 
stances of aspirants passing all these ordeals and trials without danger 
•of their lires, were few. 

The following quotation is from St. Jerome's letter to Leta on the 
education of a daughter : — ** Conversion is never too late. The thief 
passed from the cross into paradise* Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
after bis brutalized state of body and mind were subdued in the desert, 
received a human disposition. And, that I may omit examples belong- 
ing to ancient times, lest to the incredulous they may appear too like 
fiction. — Did not your relation, Gracchus, a name of patrician dignity, 

* ISXvK Cret. Comment, in S. Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 156. 168. 
f Id. p. 240. X Id. 245. 
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whihin these few years, when he bore the office of pra^fect, overturn, 
and breaks and stamp to powder, the cave of Mithras and all the por* 
tentous images [simulackra] to which Corax, Niphus, Miles, Leo, 
Ferses, Hdios, Bromius, Pater, are initiated, and, sending these before 
him, as it were for hostages, beg. the baptism of Christ."* 

These images I suppose to have been the tutelary divinities of the 
seyeral degrees or classes of the disciples of Mithras. I will endeavour, 
as briefly as I C|in, to mention the substance of the notes I have col^ 
lected respecting them ; premising^ howeyer, that, according to Pallas^ 
the common opinion was, that they referred to the circle of the zodiac ; 
but the true one, that certain secrets connected with the human 8oul> 
and its tenanting different kinds of bodies, was intended. And Por- 
phyry adds, that the Latins called some wild boars, and scorpions, and 
bears, and thrushes. While Diana was a wolf; the Sun a lizard, a 
lion, dragon, or hawk; Hecate a horse, bull, lioness, or dog; and 
Proserpine a dovaf As th^se several fraternities of the followers of 
Mithras had each their peculiar rites, 1 think it very probable, that the 
hierophant, or father of each, was called by the name which designated 
his class ; that is, that the priest who superintended the Caraeica, was 
called Carax, and so of the rest Indeed, nothing was more common 
in the various branches of heathen worship, than for the priests and . 
priestesses to take the names, and arrogate to themselves the characters 
and attributes, either of the divinities at whose altars they officiated, or 
else of some cognate god or goddess. Thus Apuleius calls the chief 
priest of the Isiac mysteries^ Milhras;^. in allusion, no doubt, to the 
Sun, which was the same as the Osiris and Serapis of the Egyptians. 

Concerning Corax, we have seen from Porphyry, that one of the 
classes of those, who were admitted to the orgies of Mithras, were a 

«^ Openi 8. Hieron. p. 50. col. S. E. ed. Lut. Far. 1694. 
f Porph. de Abstin. lib. ir. cap. 16. 

X Metamorph. vol. ii. lib. zL p. 7d5» ** ipsumque Mithram ilJuio saom aacerdotem prc- 
cipattm,'* and p. 755, ** complexus Mithram sacerdotem, et meum jam parentom/' &c. 

S s 
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sort of servitors, and were called CdracaU or Crows. Is there in thk 
some allusion to the " loquacious crow/* which forms part of the con- 
stellation. Hydra ?* for astrology was no inconsiderable part of the 
religion of Zoroaster. This bird was sacred to the sun.f An old 
commentator (supposed to be St. Ambrose) on the Epistle to the 
Romans, mentions the Coracica sacra of the pagans ; and there are in- 
scriptions on which certain Mithraic solemnities, called Hierocoracica% 
occur, and Pater et Hierocorax Dei Solis invicti Mithra, i. e. the father 
and sacred-crow of the God the Sun, the unconquerable Mithras.§ 

NiPHUS, to me is full of difficulty. Reinesius and others copy from 
editions of Jerome, which have Griphus, 2Xid he thinks the 'word comes 
from /tfift^, hidden, because the rites of Mithras were performed in 
darkness and secrecy. Another interpretation of Griphus is taken 
from a passage in Apuleius, where he says, that one part of the cere- 
mony of admission into the rites of Isis, consists in putting on a long 
flowing garment, on which animals were represented in various colours, 
such as the dragons of India, and the hyperborean griffins : this gar- 
ment they called the Olympic Stole.l Instead of Olympic in this place, 
Reinesius proposes to read Leontic. In the Paris edition of Jerome, 
in 1624, Niphus is explained by Nisus — accipitris, a hawk. And Por- 
phyry, we have seen, says, that those, who were admitted into the class 
called Patres, were termed eagles and hawks. He also says, that this 
bird was sacred to the sun, and held in great veneration by the Egyp- 
tians.^ It also occurs very frequently among the hieroglyphics on the 
walls of thetr temples and on their mummies. Their Arueris is drawn 
with a hawk's head. Were not masks used in these mysteries, and the 
doctrines of the regeneration of the human mind, and of metamorphosis 

• Ovid. Metam. lib. li. 535. f FulgenUut lib. i. foL ISl, a. Arati FbsDom. foL 196, b. 

X Gruter, 2. ccciii. ' § 'Reins. Syntag. 48, 1. 

II Met. lib. xi. vol. ii. p. 748. 
' f De AbstiDy lib. vr. cap. 9* See also Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. S8. Latin, Basil. 1578. 
Virg« Georg. 1. 404*. 
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intended to be syni1>oli£ed by the aspiradt passing through the 
cave under a bestial forni, ip skins of wild beasts, to the southern gate, 
where he again assumed the human likeness ; and by which the pan* 
tcHoime <^ npietempsychosis was represented ? 

MlLE^, or the. Soldier, as connected with Mithras, occurs twice in 
Xertullian. At the conclusion of his book, entituled the Soldier's 
CroBOony be bids the soldier of Christ blush at being outrival led by, and 
thttefojre having to be judged by, some soldier of Mithras ; and in the 
same place, as well as in his Pleadings against the Heretics, he enters 
into a deAciription of the ceremonies u^ at the initiations into the 
rites of 3/ifc^,*. 

Leo, the Lion, wa3 the divinity that presided over the rites called 
Leantica. As it was one of the doctrines inculcated by the Persian 
Magi, that there were certain things common both to animals and 
to men» they used to designate men by the names of animals. Thus, 
those, who. were partakers of the mysteries of Mithras, they called 
lions s and he, who took upon himself the Leontics, invested himself in the 
forms of all sorts of animals. It was also peculiar to this fraternity, to 
have honey poured upon their hands instead of water, at their initia- 
tion ; by which it was implied, that they ought to preserve their hands 
undefiled by any thing that was offensive, or hurtful, or abominable. 
Hence the purifying qualities of fire were resorted to at the initia- 
tion of a mystic, for they were averse to water on account of its 

* i< Erabeicite Rcmiani commilitODes ejus, jam Don ab ipso judicandi, sed ab aUquo 
ItKikrwrniUe, qui qaum inltiatur in spelaeoyin caatris verd tenebrarum, coronam Interpofito 
gladio tibi oUatam, quasi mimum martyrii, dehinc capiti suo accommodatam, monetur 
obvia manu capite depellere, et in humerum si forte Iransferre, dicens, Mithram esse coro- 
nam suam* Atque exinde nunquam coronatur : id quod in signum habet ad probationem 
8ui, aicubi tantatus fuerit de Sacramento: stfUimque crediiwr MUhra miles^ si dejecerit 
coronam, si earn in deo suo esse dixerit. Vol. Ljh 294. Ed. Pan* 1616. — Tinguit et ipse 
[diabolus2 quosdam utique credentes et fideles suos; expiationem delictorum de lavacro re- 
promittit et sic adhuc initiat Mithrs : signat illic in frontibus milites suos ; celebrat et pania 
oblationem, et imaginem resurrectlonis inducit ; et sub gladio redimit coronam. — Id. p, 3S9. 
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enmity to fire. They alao used honey to purify the tongue from all 
evih* Tertultian says, that the pagans, who attempted to reduce the 
reveries of their religion into any thing like reason, thought that the 
lions of Mithras referred to the mystery of dry and burning nature.f 
The symbol, which in Montfauoon is called the Mithraic Lion, is some- 
times a lion witfi a bee in its month, and surrounded with stara, a 
lunette, or magic characters; or it is a man, or a serpent, with a lion's 
bead, with similar accompaniments, and generally with Abraxas as' a 
legend, with Mithras rarely.^j; 

When honey was offered to Perses, in the character of a guardian 
of fruit, it was made the symbol of preservation.^ The rites called 
Persica, were known at Alexandria, as appears from a quotation out 
of Damascius by Suidas. I Perseus is the name of one of the ancient 
constellations, and a very ancient god of the Egyptians, Babylonians^ 
and Persians.^ He was habitcfd like Mercury, and was considered 
to be the same as Mithras, or the sun, in Persia; and as Osiris id 
Egypt.** 

Helios, is the Greek name of the sun ; but I have met with no 
mention of Heliaca^ or of any rites under this name^ in connection 
with Mithraism. 

Bromius is one of the names of Bacchus. 

" Hail Bacchus^ Bromius, and Lycaeus, hail ! 

" Twin bred, twice born, alone of mothers two.**ff 

I have found no mention of any Bromicuy or Mithraic orgies under 

* Porp. de Abstin. iv. 16. De Ant. p. 960. Reines. Syntag. p. 95. 
f Aridae et ardentii naturs sacramenta, Leones Mitlkrtt philosophantur.— i4«fv«r^* Mar* 
cumem^ lib, t. p. 624. 

% Antiq. Expl. vol. i. p. 227, plates, 48, 49. § Porph. De Ant. Nymp. p. 260. 

II Sub voce, twipdu f Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 91. lib. vi. cap. 54. 

** Albricius Philos. de Deor. Imag. c. 6. Tzetz. in Lye. ver. 17* Notes to Jerome, p. 56, 
col. 2. ed. Par. 1624, Faber*s Origin, Ac. ii. 487, 6cc. 
\f Ovid's Metamorpb. lib. iv. L 11. 
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this name. But as Liher Pmter was a coiq0«i<n» epithet of Bacchiis^ V9 
perhaps ought in tiiis place to read Bromius F^teff and in that cas« 
the list of the ^' parlentuesa smula€hra'' of Jeronie would end here. 

Porphyry, however, expressly affirioss ik9X Uips^ who w^re admits 
into the Patrica^ were called eagles or hawka- And we have '^ pat£R 
PATftUM sous MERlTi MfTHR£" and Other inscriptions in Grnter and 
Reinesins^* which not only show that there was a sort; pf Mithraiq 
lodge OP guild, which called themselves FATHERS, but that the pnest 
who presided over it was called Pater^ or Father. We find one Mar^ 
ens Anrelius dedicating an altar to Mithras^ when Bictorinus, the Father, 
and Calpurnius Januarius were presidents of their fraternity^ in A» IX 
184; and in 197, the same Anrelius and his children making another 
dedication, '^ NUMINI IKVICTO SOU MlTHSJE," when the same Calpar- 
nius Januarius was PriesLf 

Now I think it probable, that the eight gates of Celsus and the 
eight '^ portenttwsa simulachra*' of Jerome, were symbols and shadows 
of the eight gradations through which the devotees of Mithraism had to 
pass, till they became eye-witnesses of all, that their religion had to 
unfold to them, in the scenic revelations that were exhibited in its holy 
grottoes. The stages from the first to the seventh were all rugged aad 
wild; the threshold of the eighth was the entrance into Paradise. 
Hence, in Celsus, we have only seven inetals. The Patrica of Jerome, 
over which the mitred abbot, the Father of Fathers, presided, were, 
I apprehend, the Teleuti of Mithraism — ^the last act exhibited in the 
pantomime of the mysteries — ^the final vision and revelation presented 
to the extatic eyes and ravished minds of the Epoptis ; while the 
Coractea^ the orgies of the servants, were the first* The seven simola- 
chra of the grottoes, were symbols of the seven gradations^ tbroi^ 
which the aspirants had to grope their darkling way in the mysteries, 
till^ in stepping into the light of the sun and the glories of surrounding 

* Gruter, 2. xxvir^ mcii. &Ct Reinet. Syntag. p. 89. 
f Reinea* Syntag. 55. L 
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toatnre^ they were fignrMitrelj initiated into the enjoyment of beatific 
rest in the mansions of Oromazes. The metallic gates of Celsus^ and 
the ladders which connected them, represented the" arduous ascent into 
these mansions ; and^ as symbols, might have had their origin in the 
connection which Mithraism had with magic, metallurgy, and medi-^ 
eine. The seven planets clearly enough were tiie introduction of 
astrology, and while they were supposed to refer to the seven proba* 
ti<mary states of the aspirants, they were believed to preside over the 
btrth and future fortunes of all mankind : and I submit to the opinion 
of the learned^ whether <* the seven times," in which Nebuchadnezzar 
was driven from men, and had his dwelling with the beasts of the fields 
were not the seven periods of that figurative metamorphosis, which the 
religion of his country enjoined upon every one, who was admitted 
into its mysteries, and in which Daniel, at that time, was *' master of 
the magicians." But I dare not venture to suppose that the " den" 
or vault *^ of the lions" into which Daniel was cast, was the artificial 
grotto of the fraternity of Mithraic lions ; though some critics have 
thought they have seen a resemblance between the '* stone hexon without 
hands out of a mountain^*^* and the cave of Mithras ; and that a passage 
in Isaiah referred both to it, and to the terrific rites that were prac- 
tised in it.t 

This is the substance of the greater part of the information I have 
been able to collect, and of the reflections that have occurred to me, 

* Cap. ii. ▼• 54 and 45. . Jastin Martyr, dialog, cum Tryphone^ p. 296, 297* Jul Fir- 
micoi de Er. Prof. Relig. p. 42. 

f Cap. xxxiii. ▼. 18—19. See notet to Tertullian de Cor. Mil. Fweh ed. 1616. p. S07. 
Ai the heathen mysteries were of exceediDg high antiquity, and very widely diffused, we 
cannot wonder that allusions to them are yery frequent in the scriptures, Mr. Faber very 
ingeniously supposes that the plague of darkness, (Exod. x« Si— 23.) was intended to 
punish the Egyptians in express allusion to their gloomy, nocturnal celebration of the biac 
Orgies : so that they, who were accustomed to sit in mimic artificial darkness, during three 
days, in honour of their defunct god, were suddenly plunged by the true God into a horrible 
preternatural darkness of the very same continuance*** And he also thinks that ** the 
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respecting the natnre of the worship performed in the Mithraic grotto 
lately discovered at Housesteads. I have omitted several interesting 
particulars connected with the subject.* But from an unwillingness to 
extend my letter to a greater length, shall now close this inquiry with 
the following general, though mutilated account of the religicm of Mi- 
thras, by Julius Firmicu8,f and with some short notices on its connec- 
tion with Abraxism. 

** The Persians and all the Magi of their country had fire, and indeed 
all the elements ia great esteem. Jupiter, by them was considered in 

author of the apocryphal wisdom of Solomon (chap. XTiL)ha8 preserved a most curious Jewish 
tradition, relating to the specific nature of this plague, which intimates, that the Egyptian 
Votaries of Osiris were not only wrapped in palpable darkness, but that they bebrd the Idea- 
deal noises, and bdidd through the horrid gloom, the identieal speqtrn, which so ami- 
nently distinguished the first, or mournful part of the mysteries.'^ — Orig* of Pag. Idol. vol. 
$Lp. 157. 

* Much interesting information respecting Mithras is contained in Mr. Faber*s learned 
work " on the Origin of P^igan Idohtry :'* besides which, I have met witli the following 
references to treatises and criticisms upon H, but have had no opportuniqr of oonsakiqg 
them:— 

Gyraldus Synt yilL Hist Deor. 

Salmasius ad Hist. Aug. fol. 117, 349, S67, 382, 988. 

Job*. Qttintinus, Heduus, c.40. schol. in Tertul. I. de Prsescrip. adv. Hasret. 

Julius Cses. Capacius, I. 1. Hist. Neap. c. 14. which is upon the ancient rdigion of the 
Neapolitans. 

Guther. 1. 1. de vet. Jure Pontif. c. 25. 

Jul. Cass. Bolenger. lib. i. de Magifi lie; et vet. c. 4, S, $• 

GirotiuSy Annotat. ad Levit. xxri. SO. 

The above list is chiefly firom Reinesius : the following references are from Cudworth'a 
Intellectual System, book I.' cap. 4. :— - 

Anton: Van Dale Dissert, ix. ad Antiquit. et Marmora, p. 16. 

Scaliger de Emendat. Teroporum, lib. vi. cap. de Hebdom. Dan. p. 58S» 

Maximus Tyrius Dissertat xxxriii. p. S71* 

Plato in Alcibiade, tom. L Oper. p. 92. 

Dionys. Areop. Epistol vii. ad Polycarpum p. gl* tom ii« Oper. 

f De Errore Profim. Relig. p. 10^12. 
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the Itwofold light of a male and a female;* and the substance of fire 
as having the attributes of man and woman ; the latter of whom they 
represented with a triple countenance^ and entwined with monstrous 
serpents. The male part they worship under the character of a stealer 
tf cattle, and refer his rites to the energies of fire; as one of his own 
poets tells us :-*- 

" Priests of the lowing ox, O celebrate 
*' The holy father's feast, Bouclopia.t 

'* They call him Mithras^ and perform his mysteries in secret caverns^ 
that out of the thick gloom in which they are involved, they may not 
perceive the blessing of clear and serene day-light. O blind consecration 
of a deity. O hateful contrivance of a wicked law. You believe him to 
be a God^ and you acknowledge him to be wicked. You, therefore, 
who say that sacrifice is not duly performed after the Persian mode of 
the Magi) why do you praise the Persian mysteries ? But let the in* 
jmcttonsof the Persians be advanced. ****** 

* Id addidon to the account of the hernuphroditic character of the lodian God, in the 
quotation at page 282, from BordetaDet, Porphyry has preserved the foUowing curious de- 
scriptioD bj the same author, of the cerenionies performed in the cave in which his statue 
vraaptbced>— ** Bdiind this statue, the mterior of the cave is dark to a considerable dis< 
tance. Such as have a mind to enter it proceed with lamps, till thej find a certain door, 
through which water flows, and forms a lake at the end of the cave. This door is to be 
passed by such as submit themselyes to be tested. Those who are free from the defilements 
of liSd pass unhindered, the doors opening widely, and they find a very laige fountain of 
the most limpid and delicious water, which forms the stream I have mentioned befiNre.— 
But those who have been guilty of any erime, strive in vain to obtain admission, the doors 
closing themselves against them.''— De St^e, p. 284. 

f That is, the Os'^tealing F^sHvaL Porphyry says, that one of the names of the moon is 
Taurus: and taurus is the exaltation (v^«^) of the moon, and bees sprang from an ox. 
Hence souls coming into existence at generation are called ox4>om, and the god who hears 
generation privately, Ox'4hi^*^J)e Antro^ p. 262. See alio Mac. Sat. lib. a. cop. sup. 
Ovid. Met.lib.ii.l.680, S^cSfc. 
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that he is consecrated, armed with a shield, duirass, sword, and spear. 
« « « '{'{ig third part has its dominion allotted in rugged and 
lonely places, among woods and dens of wild beasts. The last of this 
tripartite division has reference to the habits of libidinous desires ; which 
point out depraved lusts, and the allurements of absurd appetites. 
Therefore they assign one part to the head, as it seems in some manner 
to denote the anger of man. Another they place in the heart, as it 
may seem to occupy the variety of the various thoughts, which, like 
woods, we entertain with manifold intensity. The third part is placed 
in the liver^ where lust is bred and voluptuousness; for there the eol- 
lected fecandity of the seeds of generation excite the appetite of Itist 
with natural incentives," &c. &c» 

Basilides, of Alexandria, flourished in the second century He was 
a great corrupter of Christianity, against which he published twenty^ 
four books. His own divinity was ^ a rhapsody of monstrous notions 
and magical schemes/-* His doctrines are mentioned by Irenieus 
and Tertullian ; but, in reference to our present subject, most perti* 
nently by 3t. JeromC) in the following passage in his Commentary on 
the Prophet Amos :«-*•*' Basilides gives the Almighty the monstrous 
name of Abraxas, and pretends that, aceordiqg to the import of the 
Grreek letters, and the number of the days of the sun^s course^ Abraxas 
is found in the circle of the sun, in like mantier as he is by the getftiles 
called Mithras, from the same number contained in other lettei^s.*' 
This passage is explained by others in IreiMeus and St. Austin, who 
assert, that the Basiltdians held, that Uiere were 36S heavens, the num- 
ber of days contained in a year; and, therefore, they looked upon the 
name Abraxas, by which they meant the sun, as holy and venerable. 
The following table will serve to illustrate this subject :— 

* Agqppa Castor, quoted by Parker, p. 79. 
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Abbaxai. 



Mrithras. 
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200 
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200 




Abraxas 


365 




Meithraa 


365 



M/i^ makes only 360, and Miifn, as Macarius wrote it, only 364 ; 
but Miiifm, which, as Mountfaucon observes, is a common reading, con- 
tains the true number. One of the gems giveti in Mouilt&ucon,j- has 
Mithras inscribed on one side, and Abraxas on the othfer, and several 
of them have the Mithraic lion, accompanied with the bee, stars, a 
lunette, or other devices, all of which evidently prove, that, in the mon- 
strous mixtures of religion, which prevailed in the second century, 
Mithraism, as well as the rest, was infected with the heresy of Basilides. 

In submitting this rude and immethodical dissertation to your peru« 
sal, and to be read before the Society, I am sensible that its imper- 
fections require many apologies. For though much greater portion of 
time has been spent over it^ than the subject of it desierves, and I have 
done my best to it that my leisure and opportunities would afford, 
yet I am sensible that it still stands much in need of lenity and indul- 
gence from yourself and my fellow Antiquaries. 
Believe me to be always, and 

with the most sincere friendship and regard, your's 

JOHN HODGSON. 

• Vol. iL p. 828. pU 48. no. 15. also plalo 49, fig 2, te. 
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No. h^^An Account of a Roman Altar^ presented by Mr. G. A. DiCK- 

SON, of Newcastle^ to the Society. 

This altar, of the mural kind, was discovered at Brougham 
Castle, in Westmoreland, and for many years was placed in 
the wall of a stable there. Brougham Castle is the Brova- 
cum of the Antonine Iter, according to Horsley, Gough, 
and others; but according to the conjectures of Reynolds, 
the Voreda of that authority. It stands near the conflu- 
ence of the rivers Eden and Lowther, in the county of 
Westmoreland, and the site of the Roman station near it 
has produced numerous inscribed altars and tablets, coins, 
urns, &c. This altar is made of red sandstone, is 15 inch^ 
high, and 12 inches broad, and bears the following in- 
scription :— 

DEO 

BLATVCA^R 

AVDAGVS 

V. S. P. SS. 

Deo Belatucadro Audacus votum solvens posuit sanctis- 
sime. 
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No. II. — Jn Account qftwo Roman Altars, by Mr. G. A. DiCRSON. 

In making a drain at Burgh upon Sands, in Cumber- 
land, in 1803, an altar 6 inches high and 4 inches in breadth 
was found : it bears the following inscription, and was, in 
1804, in the possession of Mr. Hodgson of that place: 

DEO BEHTI. 

CADRO ANTR 

> VIPOSVNAR 

NAPROSEET-S 

— ^VIS 

On the 9th of Feb» 1804> while some labourers were dig- 
ging a drain across the foundation of the Roman wall, in 
the line of the foot path between Stanwix and Tarraby, 
and in a field belonging to Mrs. Graham^ of the former 
place, they found an altar, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion. The ends of the altar rested on tWQ stones, and 
the inscription was ^downwards, and a cavity below it. It 
is about 18 inches high, and a foot broad. 

t 

MAR.ICOCM- 

LEG- II AVG* 
^ .SANC-fANA. 
-» SECVNDIN. 

•D. SOL. SVBCO 

RA. JELIANI. 

CVRA- OPRV. 

FELIX. OP^O. 
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No. llI.^-^An Account of an ancient Sword, in a Letter to Mr. Adam- 
son, Secretary, by Mt. GVLLEY. 

The accompanjnng sword, which I beg to present to 
the Newcastle Antiquarian Society, is a real Ferrara* I 
have been able to trace its history as follows : — 

It has been an heir-loem in a family of the name of 
Gage (sometimes spelt Gagie) for centuries. They trace 
their lineage as far back as William the Conqueror. In 
latter periods it has performed doughty service in the hands 
of the hereditary bowmen of Wark Castle, descending from 
father to son, in defence of that border fortress. Its com- 
panion, the bow, was in being within these last twenty years, 
and is described as being formed of various coloured ivoods,. 
inlaid together, and of great length and strength. From 
the joining of different sorts of wood very valuable pro^ 
perties are derived, which are well known to mechanics,, 
and more especially to ship-builders: this weapon, so 
dreadful in the hands of its ancient possessors, being no 
longer in request, was consigned to the children as a play 
thing. 

MATTHEW CULLEY. 

Akeld, Nm. 26, 1814. 

No! IV/— /iwe 7, 1815, Mr. G. A. iDlCKSON communicated to the 
Society the following Inscriptions, which were found at 
Old Carlisle, in Cumberland, in the beginning of April, 
in the same year. 

1. TANCORIX 2. CONIVX EIVS 

MVLIER CVRAVIT. 

VIG31T ANNOS 
SEGSAGINTA 
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^O. v.— JTn Dickson at the same time presented to tie Society, a 
Bronxe Stamp, or Seal, in the form of a Cross. 




Mr. Dickson was informed that this seal was purchased 
by the captain of a ship, at the isle of Pharos, and is of 
. opinion the letters should be read in this order ci#Ma, and 
consequently, that it belonged to the town of Siphuus, which 
was the capital of a little island of the same name, situated 
in the Egean sea> and one of the Cyclades. 

No. VI. — Some Notice respecting an Inscription on the Bell of Ilewartk 
Chapel, by the Rev. JoHN HODGSON, Secretary. 

The late parish clerk of Heworth had heard from his 

predecessor, that the Bell of the Chapel there, was brought 

from Gateshead ; and on enquiry into the fact, 1 have 

* been furnished with the followng extract from the books of 

the Churchwardens of that parish* 

22 April, 1701.-^'' Ord«. That y«littell bell now in the 
Belfrey in the parish church of Gateshead be p'sented to 



Robert Ellison, Esq. for y* use of Heworth chappell, in lieu 
of y* arrearages due to y* said Rob. Ellison, for the Blew 
quarry spring." 

This bell was taken down from its turret in the summer of 
the year 1815, in consequence of its iron clapper dropping 
out through decay, when it appeared that the original ears 
of bronze, by which it had been attached to its axle, had 
been broken off, and supplied by iron ones, which were 
nearly eaten through with rust. Its inside too was much 
worn by the action of the clapper ; and numerous small 
holes were drilled into its outer surface, apparently by the 
action of the weather. These circumstances prove that 
its age is considerable. But that, which principally makes 
it an object of antiquarian curiosity^ is a singular inscrip- 
tion round its outside, consisting of three crosses and 
certain letters and characters in bass relief, concerning the 
import of which I have not been able to form the smallest 
conjecture. Neither am I certain that in the drawing I 
have sent, I have hit upon the true order in which they 
should be read. See Plate V. 

No. VI \.—A List of a Collection of Roman Antiquities^ fintnd principally 
at, or near, ike station at House Steads, the ancient Bor- 
covicus, and which have lately ( lS£d) come into the pos- 
session of the Society. 

An altar, 3 feet 10 inches high by 1 foot 9 inches wide^ 
the inscription from which is erased, but from the evident 
traces of an O on the capital, it is probable, that it is the 
ahar mentioned by Horsley, NORTHUMBERLAND, No. 
XLIII. 

A mutilated figure of a Roman soldier, supposed to be 
Northumberland, No. xlvil 
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An altar, 3 feet 8 inches high and 1 foot 9 inches wide, 
uninscribedy but ornamented with scroll work quite round 
the capital. 

A large altar, evidently Northumberland, No. 

XXXVIII. 

An altar, uninscribed, 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 74 
inches broad. 
Sculpture of a Roman soldier, Northumberland, No. 

XLVI. 

A headless figure, in a loose dress and robe, in a good 
style of sculpture. 

Another figure, nearly similar, but rather less, and hav- 
ing the hands clasped ; both apparently monumental ef- 
figies. 

Five headless female figures, seated like those repre- 
sented in Northumberland, Nos. xlviii. and xlix. 

A sculpture representing three female figures standing, 
supposed to be Northumberland, No. l., but wanting 
the fish and sea goat. 

A sculpture representing the lower limbs of a naked 
human figure. 

A monumental tablet, S feet high, with the figure of a 
hare sculptured in the upper part of the stone, and con- 
taining the following inscription : — D. M. ANICIO INGENVO 
MEDICO ORD. COH. I. TVNGR. VIX. AN. XXV. 

I The figure of Victory, NORTHUMBERLAND, No. LXV. 

Another Victory, NORTHUMBERLAND, No. cm. 
A large tablet, 3 feet 6 inches high by 2 feet 6 inches 
wide, inscribed DllS DEABVSQVE SECVNDVM INTERPRET A- 
TIONEM ORACVLI CLARI APOLINIS COH. I. TVNGRORM. 

' A curious fragment, containing on one side the follow-^ 

ing commencement of an inscription i^^imferatorib. 



CAESARIBVS RELIO AN ... . And oii'the Other side, ' 

the concluding part of an inscription, apparently .... 

10 PAVLIN . . . GIN. PRAETEN. 

Two fragments of a tablet, on one of which the letter O 
is very visible, but no other part of the inscription, which 
has no doubt once been on them. On the outer edges 
there appear a standard and an arm supporting it. 

One large head, gigantic and savage, and two others 
with curled hair. 

An altar, 60 inches high and 20i wide, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, No. XL. 

Another large altar, inscription very legible, NORTH- 
UMBERLAND, No. XXXVL 

The upper part of a small monumental sculptured tablet. 

The upper part of a larger and ruder monumental tablet. 

Sculpture of a Roman soldier, supposed NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, No. LL 

The lower part of a monumental inscription, containing 

VS HERES VIX. ANOS XXX. 

A fragment of a large monumental stotie, with the in- 
scription much defaced ; but there appear the letters a . . . 

IVL A CONIV MAVR ... IC . . . • 

VICXIT XXXXVII. 

There are also various small fragments of sculptured 
stones ; a large perforated stone, probably the cover of the 
mouth of a drain ; two rough stone pillars, or props, &c. 
&c. 
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Aalbn, 228. 

Abbotsbuiy ia Dorset, 139. 

Abdach, inscriptioiL at, 227. 

Abeosburg, 223 

Abensberg, 226 

Aberford, 122 

Abraxas gems, 286 ; name o^ 319. 

Absley, Sir Allen, 177. 

Abosina, 222. 

Acklington Park, 167. 

Ad Fines (Chew-green), 241, 264. 

Ad Lunam, 222 ; the station, 228. 

Ad Murum, 240. 

Ad Vallum, 240, 241. 

Adamson, John, 11, 122, 133, 184, 173, 201, 208, 216, 

268; appz. 5; letter from, 133, 134. 
^lius Rufiis, 231. 

^sica, ancient name of Great Chesters, 129. 
Agmondisham, 174. 

Agricola, 207, 208, 234, 244; Calphnmius, 209. 
Airdley, 260. 
Aire, towne of, 214. 
Akeld, appx. 5. 
Alamani, 230. 

Alauna Amnis, 239, 240, 267. 
Alba, 228 ; Alba not the Elbe, 230. 
Albany, Duke of, 216. 
Albe, 224. 
Albion Place, 136. 
Albrough, 181. 
Aldsworth, Rich., esq., 174. 
Aldwade, Thomas de, 116. 
Alemanni, 220, 221. 
Alfred, King, 124, 189. 
Allan, East, 170. 
Allanton, 170. 

Allegiance, refusing to take oath of, 160. 
Allen, Sir Thorn., 177. 
Allen, river, 261. 
Allendale, 262. 
Allenheads lead mines, instniments found at, 182 ; 

tool found in west end of, 184. 
Allenson, John, 162. 
Allington, Lord, 174. 
Almond, river, 267. 
Aln, river, 240, 267, 261. 
Alnhara, 240, 262 ; church at, 240. 
Alnwick, 167, 171, 239;— Castle, 160; stealing lead 

from, 168 ;— Abbey, 166 ; neighbourhood of, 262. 
Alstone Moor, 270. 



Altar, found at Tynemouth, 281 ; two Roman, at Els- 
don, 261; inscribed, at Housteads, 269; dedicated 
to Jupiter, 272; uninscribed, 278 ; found at Chapel- 
hiU, 271, 273, 274; description of No. 6, 299; of 
No. 7, 302 ; Roman inscription on, appz. 8, 4« 

Altirtopps (Altircops), 262. 

Altmanstein, 224, 226. 

Altmiihl, 223, 227, 230. 

Amlass, 139. 

Anderson, Francis, Maior of Newcastle, 144 ; — ^Ralph, 
166 ; stealing lead from Alnwick Castle, 168, 163 ;— 
John, 169; of Ellington, 170^ Sir Francis, 177. 

Andrew house, 169. 

Ancrad, Sir Richd., 177. 

Anglo-Sazon, 261. 

Ankenum, Earl of, 176. 

Antiquaries, Society of, 231, 239. 

Antiquities, found at Korby Estate, 206 ; Roman, 212, 
221, 229, 264; Roman, found m Germany, 227; 
Mithraic, at Housesteads, 263; Roman British, 266; 
in a cave at Housesteads, 276. 

Antonine, Itinera of, 237 ; Wall of^ 244. 

Antonines, 228. 

Antoninus, the Itinerary of, 118; Emperor, 219 ; Piof, 
226 ; M. Auielius, 261. 

Apleby, 180.* 

Apuleius, 286, 287. 

Aquilia, station o^ 228. 

Archeologia, 231. 

Arethusius, Mannu, 309. 

Armamentario, 121. 

Armestrong. EdwBrde, for horse stealing, 167, 168; 
Simon, 161, 162; Lancelet, 170. 

Armstrong's map, 261, 262. 

Armitage milne, 167 

Armour, found near Stanhope, 16 ; kinds o( mentioned 
in the religious books of me Hebrews, 26 to 29. 

Arrendall, 179. 

Arrows, 88 j heads of bronze, 201, 202. 

Amindal, Jno., 174a. 

Artobriga, 223. 

Asbbumeham, Wm., 180 ; Sir Dennis, 181. 

Ashdown, in Essex, 139. 

Assizes, calendar of prisoners at, 149 to 164. 

Athens, 201. 

Atkinson, Mr., 126. 

Auckland, 199; CasUe, 196, 198, 199, 200;^meeting 
at, 196. 

Augsburgh 222, 228. 

Aurelius Marcus, 209, 220, 227, 229, 316. 

Avendale, Lord, 216. 
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ATentinuB, 223, 226. 
Aylneham Moore, 157. 
Ayneflley, WiU'm, 171, 172. 

B. 

Barnes, John, 157. 

Baker, Capt, 196, 197; George, 191. 

Bamborough, 192 ; plan of, 217. 

Bardon-bum, 209, 271. 

Barkeehire, 174. 

Bamaby, Sir John, 175. 

Bamham, Sir Robert, 176. 

BarrowB, in Korway, 205 to 207 ; Roman and Grerman, 

225, 227 ; in Kirkmabrak, 249. 
Barty, Stamfoorde Pyregrin, 177. 
Baaaett, Sir Wm., 178. 
Bassinton, 257, 258. 
Bateman, George, 190. 
Bates, Mr. Thomas, 203; Thomas, refuses to take 

oaths, 150, 155, 156, 164, 166. 
Bath, 178. 

Bath, Roman, at Honsesteads, 269. 
Batben, Thomas, 163. 
Bavaria, History of, 219. 
Bayarian frontier, 224. 
Bavington, 261. 
Bavldes, William, 159. 
Baxter, 244, 251. 
Bayahill, 161. 
Beadnell, George, esq., indicted for murder, 150; 

Thomas, gent., indicted for murder, 150. 
Beads, gold, found on Chesterhope Common, 1 to 9. 
Beanloy (Benley), 256 ; estate, 257 ; barony of, 257 ; 

plantation, 257. 
Beaufront, 247, 269. 
Beaumont, Mrs. 182 ; Colonel, 182. 
Beaumont^ vater, 261. 
Beawcasteldale, 215. 
Beck, 249. 

Bede, the Venerable, 125. 
Bedford. 174. 
Bedlington, 114. 
Beednell, Elizabeth, 155 ; Thomas, 155; Robert, 155; 

George, sen., 155; George, junr., 155; George, 

gent., 168. 
Beeralston, 174a. 
Beilby, Mrs., 201 ; Mr. 201. 
Bdass, Will., 199. 

Belasy, Major, 196 ; Capt., 196, 197. 
BeU-bum, 142. 
Bell, Gawen, 158; George, felony, 152, 155; Mr. 

John, 171. 
Bellaaor, Major William, 187. 
Bellingham, 260. 
Bels-hunkings, 262. 
Belsay, 247. 
Belshawe, 247. 
Belsoe, 158. 
Bemfeld, 226. 

Bennett, Sir John, knt, 174. 
Benson, 250. 
Benvell, 129; two bronze figurei discoyered at the 

Roman Station near, 131. 
Betkenhead, Sir J., 180. 
Bereicia, kingdom .)f, 124. 



Berry, Sir Thorn., 174*. ' 
Berwick, 100, 177. 

Bewick, 239 ; Bridge, 255 ; Moor, 256 ; Village, 266. 
Bewmorris, 181. 
Biker Sand, 218. 

Binchester, 240; Roman name of Vinoyia, 118; in- 
scription found near, 142. 
Bingfield, 167 
Bimett, Roger, yeom., 169, 
Bishop Auckland, 120. 
Bishop's Casde, 178. 
Bisoop, Benedict, 124. 
Black-Hedley, 146. 
Black-Heddon, 151, 157. 
Black Chester, 239, 262. 
Black-carts, 254. 
Blackett, Lady, 203. 
Blackiston, Will., 190 ; Sir Wm., 196 ; Mr. Wm., 

196, 197. 
Blaikeston, Thomas, gent., 166. 
Blaixton, Nicholas, 169. 
Blake Cheaters, 235. 
Blanchland, 120. 
Bleckingley, 179. 
Blenkinsop coal mines, 270. 
BUlh Nook, 192. 
Bloodworth, Sir Thorn., 179 
Bolam, 240 ; parish o^ 259. 
Bolham (Bolton), 262. 
Boorman George, 175. 
Borcovicus (Hou9C6teads), 266. 
Bomne, 218. 
Bossing, 174a. 
Bothal, 258. 
Botle, 245. 

Bourne, George, stealing sheep, 157. 
Bower, 158, 161. 
Bowers, 271. 
Bowes, Fr., 190. 
Brabant, Hen., 144. 
Brackley, 177. 
Braddy, Widow, 159. 
Bradley, 270, 271. 
Bradshaw, Sir Roger, 176. 
Brae, 244. 
Bramber, 179. 
Brand, Rey. John, 231 ; Mr., 231, 232, 266 ; Michael, 

170. 
Brand's Newcastle, 135. 

Brandling, Sir Francis, knt., late Sheiife of Northum- 
berland, 158, 164, 166, 168. 
Branfield, Sir Copelston, 174a. 
Brass, implements of, 11 ; An Enquiry into the Era 

when used in Purposes to which iron is now applied, 

17 to 22 ; ancient trade in, 88. 
Brasse, William, 190. 
Breamish (Bremyshe), 255, 256, 257 ; Bremish ri?«r, 

239, 240 ; gorge of, 239. 
Breit, yillage of, 266. 
Bremenium (Riechester), 250 ; Bremenium (Rochea- 

ter), 254. 
Bremenio, 241. 

Brewis, John, stealing sheep, 151, 155, 156, 163, 165w 
Bricknock, 181. 
Bridgewater, 178. 
Bridport, 175. 
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Brigantes, 208. 

Brinkbum Priory, 240. 

Briflley (Braesley), 261. 

Briflley Tover, 262. 

Britain, 209, 219, 235, 236, 244, 246, 250 ; Duke o^ 

119 ; coinfl df, 133 ; Roman empire in, 233 ; Ancient, 

2S9 ; names of Bom^n cities in, 244 ; Boman 

soldiers in, 244. 
Britannia, Camden's, 231. 
British Antiquites found in various parts of England, 

86. 
Britons, 219, 289, 240, 243, 244, 250; caers or forts 

of the, 245 ; Bomanized, 245. 
Brockett, Mr. J. T., letter from, 135 
Bromley Lough, 268. 

Bronze, brass, conclusions respecting, 93 to 98. 
Broughlaw, 239. 

Brougham Castle, appx. 3 ; ancient name of, appz. 3. 
Brovacum, the ancient name of Brougham Castle, 

appx. 3. 
Browne, Christopher, 148 ; Richard, 149 ; Raiph, 153 ; 

Thomas, 153, 187 ; Reynold, 155 ; Sir Adam, ,bt., 

179. 
Broxholme, Wm., 177. 
Bruce, Robt, penny of, 100. 
Brumell, John, esq., II. 
Bryan, Ix)rd, 177. 
Bucluman, 219. 
Buchner, J. Andreas, 219. 
Buckingham Town, 174. 
Buckinghamshire, 174. 
Buckley, Lord, 181. 
Buckton, 159. 
BuUet, 255. 
Billow, John de, 139. 
Burdon, Galfr'o de, 116. 
Burdoswald, 129, 265. 
Burdus, Thomas, 190. 
Burgstall, 227. 
Bui^h, 245. 

Burgh upon Sands, appx. 4. 
Burgundii, 227. 
Burgundians, 221. 
Burgundy, 256. 
Burial, customs of burying yaluable articles, 5 ; in 

times of the Saxons, 7. 
Buricianis, 226, 227. 
Burii, 221, 227. 
Bum, 245. 

Bume, George, 162 ; John, for murder, 158, 162. 
Burshblades, 120. 
Bushoprick, 165. 
Busy-Gap, 264. 
Bute, Earl of, 120. 
Batsfleld, West, 102. 
Byck, Sir Ed., 179. 
Byer's Green, 142. 
Byerley OolL, 197; Anthony, 197. 



Caer, a mound, 244. 

Gaer Almond, 257. 

Caerlaw, 257. 

Caers-hope, Eers-hope, 262. 

Caer-vorwyn, 261. 

CaerYorran, 266, 270 ; Remaiki. on. Inscriptioof to 



Zodiacal Ceres at, 107 to 111 ; Cattle, 264 ; Roman 

Wall near, 264 ; station at, 268 ; insoriptba at, 

292. 
CflBsar, 211. 
Caesarea, 226. 
Caird or Card-law, 254. 
Caimey Wannie, 249. 
Cairns, 3, 248 ; early usage of; 2, 3 ; uniyersality of, 

9 ; antiquity of the use of, 9; Anoient British, 243. 
Cairn bunal, not in use ainoe the introduction of 

Christianity, 7« 
Caledonia, 244. 
Caley, John, esq., 213, 214, 
Callaly Castle Hill, 239. 
Callington, 174a. 
Cambeck Fort, 283. 
Cambois (Camus), 249, 259. 
Cambridge Towne, 174 ; University, 174. 
Cambridgeshire, 174, 252. 
Camden, 130, 212, 219, 253. 
Camden's Britanxiia, 231, 261; Account of Roman 

Wall, 264. 
Cammelfoorde, I74a. 
Camps, Account of Ancient, 132; British and Saxon, 

239 ; Roman, 240, 250 ; Saxon, 240 ; remains of 

Ancient British, 240, 243, 257. 
Campus Sylvestris, 255. 
Camus (Cambois), 260. 
Canterbury, 176; seal of the last tieasurer of the 

Augustine Monastry at, 105 ; Dean of, 106. 
Canuti Magna, 138. 
Car, a pool, 245. 
CaracaUa, 220. 

Carantinus Flavins, the Cragg of, 126. 
Carby (Kirby), 262. 
Cardiganshire, 181. 
Carleolum, 136, 139. 
Carlisle, 174(1, 202, 215, 219, 254; gaoleatt, 158, 168; 

old inscriptions found at, appx. 5. 
Carlysle, Miss, 201, 202; Rev. J. D., 201, 202. 
Carmarthen Towne, 181. ' 
Carnaby, Raiph, esq., 157, 158, 168 ; Sir William, 

knt. (a justice), 149. 
Carr, Ralph, 144; Thomas, esq., of Foide, Sheriff of 

Northumberland, 164, 166, 170; William, esq., 160, 

161; Sir Robert, 176; Capt, 196, 197; Cuthbert, 

Kr., 197. 
Carraw, 204, 264. 
CarrhiU, 126. 
CazTOwbrugh, 129. 
Carrvorran (Magna), 208. 
Caisley (Caesley), 262. 
Carter, dnrivation of the word, 254, 
Carter-fell, 254. 
Carter-ton, 254. 
Oarteroh, Sir Geo., 175. 
Carthur, 254. 
Cartington, 158, 160. 
CarvoranJMagna), 261. 
CasteUa, Roman, 225. 
Castle Hill, 240. 
CasUerising, 177. 
Gasbedforth, 178. 

Catalogue and Donations (see end of this vol.) 
Catchendde, 240. 
Catennec, 256. 
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Oateraneshole, 256. 

Gatten, 160. 

Caucasus, Mount, arrow heada found near, 201, 202. 

Caves, King and Queen's, 268. 

Celeusum, 222, 223, 226. 

Celsus, quotation from his work against Christianity, 
308, 309 ; eight gates of, 315. 

OaltB, Ancient British instruments found, 86 ; sup- 
posed to be heads of spears, 90 ; or chisels, 90 ; or 
oflimsiye weapons, 90; the ignus fatuus of anti- 
quaries, 91. 

Celtic tenns, 243, 244. 

Chalmers, 243, 247. 

Channel Kirk, 241. 

Chapel-hill, 272, 273. 

Chariots, 38. 

Charles 2nd, Papers relating to the History of Durham 
in the Time of, 187. 

Charleton, Gawin, for not giving bond for good be- 
havior, 165, 161,163; Gerrard, felony, 151, 165; 
John, stealing kine, 168, 162, 163, 166 ; £llen, steal- 
inff catUe,. 161 ; Sir Job, 178. 

Chariton (Saxon Carlton), 247. 

Ghatton, stone oofiln found at, 99 ; Yicar of, 100. 

Chelmondy, Thorn., 174. 

Chesbrough, Nicholas, 155. 

Cheshire, 174. 

Chester, 174, 283, 290. 

Chester South Moor, 197. 

Chester or Cheater in the Wall, 264. 

Cheeter-le-Street, 114. 

Chester-hope, 262. 

Chester-hope Common, 1, 2. 

Chester-hope Cairn, 8. 

Chesters, Great, 212 ; inscriptions discovered at, 129. 

Chasten, Little (Vindolana), 129, 209; aepulohral 
inscription found at, 208. 

Chetwind, Walter, 178. 

Cheviot, 256 ; south east of; 254. 

Chew-gieen, (ad Fines), 240, 254. 

Chicken, Jenxin, 169. 

Ohickley, Sir Thom., 174. 

Chiddero, 176. 

Chipchase, 165. 

Chipchase Castle, 250. 

Chippenham, 180. 

Chippingwicham, 174. 

Chirton, 236, 

Ghirton, West, 235. 

Chitchester, 179. 

Christmas, Wm., esq., 7. 

Churban, William, 164. 

ChurcheU, Sir Winston, 174« 

Cilumum, the ancient name of Walwick Cheaters, 129, 
208. 

Circlea, stone, Ancient British, 248. 

Cirencester, Richard of, 239 ; 257. 

Clarenna, 222. 

Clark, Jeronimiah, 146. 

Clarke, Jo., 144; Katherine, 167; Bobert, 167; 
Mary, 167 ; Thomas of Dennych, 168 ; Sir Fra., 
176; Henry, 180. 

Clau'ing, Sir John, knt, 150, 151, 158, 156, 167, 158, 
160, 170. 

Gayton, Nathaniel, esq., 128. 

Clement, Pope, the 7th, 214. 



Cleugh, 246 

Clinch Hm, 239 

Cock-play, 269 

Cockerton, 188. 

Cockshawe, 163. 

Cohors quarta Gallonmi, 209, 211; Lingonum (Lor- 

fforum), 236 
Corns, Saxon Northumbrian, 124; Pinkerton's aooount 

of a Saxon, 125 ; brass, of the Emperor Hadrian, 

133 ; Homan, 134, 221, 227 $ found near Blake 

Cheaters, 235. 
Cold Knuckles, 120, 121. 
Cold-Pike HiU, 120. 
Cole, Leve^t Colonell Balph, 187 ; Sir Nicholas, 190. 

191, 196, 197. 
CoUingwood, Thomas, gent, 159; Sir Bobert, knt, 

171,172; Dan, 177. 
Comb, 246. 

Commons, court party in the House of, in 1677, 173. 
Compton, Sir John, 174 ; Sir Francis, 180. 
Conett, Sir John, 179. 
Constantinople, 201. 
Conyers, Cant., 196, 197 ; Jo., 187. 
Cook, Bev. Jos., on a stone coflin found at Chattoo, 

99 100 
Cooke, John, 172 ; Bobt, 177. 
Cop, 246. 

Copeley, God&, 188. 
Copper, 64. 
Coquet, 261, 268, 260. 
Corbridge (Corstopitum), 118, 120, 141, 152 : Yicar oi; 

264. 
Cordell, Sir Bobt., 179. 
Corey, Franc, 177. 
Corfe, 174a. 
Corio, 241. 
Comhills, 251. 
ComforUi, 188. 
Cornelius, Victor, 211. 
Cornwall, 9, 174; Cornwall, Major, 179. 
Coroner in 1628, 160. 
Corstopitum, 118, 
Coratoplio, 241. 
Gotten, Sir John, 176. 
Cotterell, Sir Chas., 181. 
Cotton, Mr., 264. 
Cottonian manuscript, 216, 217. 
Counties, Northern, 231. 
Cousin, Bp., Copy of Letter from, in 1665, 195. 
Coventry, Hen., Sect, of State, 181. 
Coxan, Gerard, 163, 165, 169, 162; George, 158, 154. 
Crag, 243. 

Cramlington, Chapelry of, 258. 
Cramond, 267. 
Cranstons, Lord, 165. 
Crawhall, Mr. Thomas, 182. 
Crawley (Crawlawe), 267. 

Crawley Tower (the Alauna Amnis), 239, 240, 257. 
Creeklade, 180. . 

Cresswell, 167. 

Cresswell, John, of Cresswell, esq., 167, 168. 
Crete, Elias of, 309. 
Grooke, Oake, 144, 146. 
Groser, Gawen, stealing a man, 161, 162, 
Cross Hill, 239. 
Gtowe, William, 173. 
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Oulley, Matthew, es^., of Akeld, drawiogs of two 
Bwords, 11, 12; hu account of an ancient sword, 
appz. 6. 

Cumberland, 168, 219, 249, 255, 256, 264, 288, appx. 
4; ancient camp in, 132 ; high sheriff of, 168. 

Cumbria, 139. 

Cummins, property of, 104. 

Guneacester, monks of, 113. 

Cuxia, 241. 

Cuirey, Thomas, felony, 151, 154. 

D. 

Daore, Thomas, Lord, 213; William, Lord of the 
North, letter from, and seal of, 213, 214, 215. 

Dacres, Lord, 122. 

Dale, 245. 

Dally Castle, 104. 

DaltoD, Robert, gent, 150, 165. 

Dalwitch, 180. 

Danes, 246, 255. 

Dani, 139. 

Danorum, 141. 

Danus, 138. 

Danube, 219, 221, 222, 223, 229, 230 ; bed of, 225 ; 
sources of, 224 ; wall across, 226. 

Daroy, Capt, 196, 197. 

Darris HaU, 160, 161. 

Dayidscn, Thos., esq., 1, 2, 9, 10; James, 156. 

Davison, Sir Tho., high sheriffe, 191 ; Tho., 199, 191; 
Geoi^ 162; Ralph, 190, 191, 196, 197. 

Dawson's, John, retume, 194. 

De Lset on gems, 207. 

Dean, 245. 

Dealing, Sir £dwd., 178. 

Decios Nemmontanus, 142. 

Deira, the people of; 124 ; Earl o^ 255. 

Deirae, 139. 

Delavale, Sir John (a justice), 149, 150, 152, 157, 159, 
160, 161, 165, 169; Edward, gent., ot Ahiwick Cas- 
tle, 150 ; Edward, gent, of Alnwick Abbey! 1^5 ; 
Robert, esq., 158 ; John, gent., a coroner for North- 
umberland, 150. 

Dekyal, Dr., 264. 

DekYall, Sir Ralph, 177. 

Delfs, 120. 

Denbyshire, 181. 

Denelohe, 224. 

Denmark, 255. 

Dennyson, Christopher, murder, 152, 154 ; Ambrosius, 
154 ; Edward, murder, 153, 154. 

Dent, Thomas, 171. 

Denton, opening of an ancient grave near, 101 ; HaU, 
101. 

Depuis, M., 284. 

Dersey, Conyers, 181. 

Derventio, 118. 

Derwent, river, 119. 

Devil's Wall, 221 ; tour along, 219. 

Devil's Causeway, 261, 259. 

Devizes, 180. 

Devonshire, 174a. 

Dickson, Mr. G. A., letter from, 132, appx. 1 ; Roman 
altar, presented by, appx. 3 ; inscription, commiui- 
cated by, appx. 5 ; broose stamp, presented by, 
appx. 6. 



Dike, 245. 

Dillinglay, Sir Tho., 179. 

Dixon, John, 155. 

Dobson, Henry, 157. 

Dodd, Roger, 151, 155, 165. 

Doderleim, 222. 

Doleman, Sir Tho., 174. 

Donaldson, David, refuses to take oaths, 150, 155, 156, 
163, 164, 167. 

Donations and Catalogue, (see end of the vol.) 

Donaworth, 221. 

Doomsday Book, 247. 

Dorset, 139. 

Dorscttshire, 174. 

Dover, 181. 

Dowgesbume, 153. 

Dowges, Will., 153. 

Downeinges, Edward, manslaughter, 150. 

Downes, Edward, 155. 

Downing, Sir George, 177. 

Doyley, Sir Wm., 177. 

Drake, Sir William, hart, 174. 

Drakuina, 222. 

Druidism lingers in England, 8. 

Druridge (Dryrigg), 262. 

Dryden, Mr., 269. 

Dultcee, 253. 

Dumbarton, 124. 

Dumblain, Ld., 177. 

Dumetle, 170. 

Dumireis, 215. 

Dun or Don, a hill, 244. 

Duncom, Wm., 179. 

Duncomb, Sir John, 179. 

Dunelm, 196 ; Monasteni of, 1 16. 

Dun-holm, 114. 

Dunkelspiel, 221. 

Dunn, John, 160. 

Dunnage, 179. 

Dunolm, Bursario, 116. 

Dunterlee, 260. 

Durham, 113, 115, 118, 175, 190, 193, 198, 199; 
monks of, 112; Prior of, 117; Priory of; 117; 
seventh Prebendary of, 117; Dean and Chapter of, 
117; Shute, Bishop of, 143; Cousin, John, Bishop 
of, 143, 144, 187, 188, 189, 191, 192, 195, 197, 
198, 199, 200; assizes at, 169; gaole of, 187; 
county of, 187 ; papers relating to the general 
history of the county of; 187 to 200 ; castle at, 188; 
197; Deputy Lieutenants of the county of, 190, 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of, 190; city of, 
196. 

Durtree-bum, 253. 

Dutch Fleet, 198. 

Dyett, Richd., 178. 

E. 
Earl, name of, 137. 
Eamly, Sir Jno., 180. 

Earsley Common, one hundred celts found at, 86. 
Easington beacon, 197. 
East-gale, (Stanhope), 13 
Eastlow, 174a. 

Ebchester, 144, 145, 240 ; supposed Vindomora, 118 
119; Bridgend, 145, 146, 147. 
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Eogfrithf account of; 124, 125; Saxon coin of, 124, 

126. 
Eckliell on ancient coinsi 133. 
Edderle^, 193. 
Eden, nver, appx. 3. 
Edge tools in use by the Romans, 63 ; of brass, not 

used by the ancient Britons in Caesar's time, 83. 
Edgerton, Randell, 178. 
Edinburgh, 241. 
Edmonsbury, 179. 
Edred, 141. 
Edward I., 261. 
Eglingham, parish of, 266 ; village, 265 ; church of, 

256. 
Ehingen, 222, 228 ; village of, 224. 
Eildon hills, 241. 
Elbe, 230. 
Elenborough, 266. 
Elias of Crete, his commentary on the Mithraic rites, 

309. 
Elishaw, 262. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 214, 216. 
EUa, fort of, 261. 
EUet, Bobt, 153. 
Ellerington, Mr., 188. 
Ellington, 170. 
Elliott, Thomas, 163. 
Ellison, Robt., esq., appx. 7. 
Eliot, Archibald, 166. 
EUwang, 221. 
EUwangen, 224. 
Elsbury, 251. 

Elsden, Michaell, 153, 156. 
Elsdon, John, 155. 

Elsdon, 252 ; pariah of, 251 ; village, 261. 
Elstwick, 160, 165. 
Elwes, Sir John, 180. 
Ely, etymon of; 252. 
Emblehope-bum, 253. 
Emenzheim, 227. 
England, 219, 246, 253, 264, 262 ; Commonwealth of, 

171; Hume's History of, 173; North of, 246, 247, 

252; parts of, 255 ; beauties of, 269. 
English miles, 218. 
Enning, village, 223. 
Epiaco, 240. 
Epiacum, 118. 
Ericus, 138. 
Erkertshosen, 224. 
Errington, 158; 269. 
Errington, Nicholas, 158 ; Ralph, 167. 
Escott, Sir Thorn., 180. 
Essex, 139, 176. 
Eubulua, 276. 
Eustatius, 278. 
Evesham, 181. 

Ewart, swords found near, 11 ; Park, U, 17. 
Exeter, 174. 
Eyberg, 224. 
Eye, 179. 



Faber, Rev. George Stanley, 107, 111, 281, 

Origin of Pagan Idolatry, 299. 
Falkirk, 240, 241. 
Fallowfield, inscription on, 126. 



Falstone, Saxon inscription on a stone found near, 103; 
chapelry of, 104. 

Fam Island, 7. 

Fawnes, 160. 

Fell, 246. 

Fen, 246. 

Felton, Sir Hen., 179. 

Fenwick Wood, 261. 

Fenwick, Mr., of Dipton, 119; Thomas, 158, 160; 
Anthony, 168 ; Martin, 171, 172 ; Edward, esq., 
171, 172; Robert, 151, 165; Robert, of Bedlington, 
knt. of the shire, 172; Sir John, knt, 161, 157, 159 
160, 166, 169, 177; William, gent., 168, 189; Sir 
William, knt, 168, 188; William, of Wallington, 
knt of the shire, 171. 

Fenwyke, Sir Ralph, knt., 214. 

Ferrybridge, 122. 

Fetherstonhalgh, Tho., 199. 

Fetherston, Capt, 196. 

Finch, Daniel, 180. 

Firmicus, Julius, religion of Mithras by, 317. 

Fitzharding, Lord, 178. 

Flattemesse, 218. 

Flemyng, Lord, 215. 

Flint, 181. 

Flintshire, 181. 

Flodden, 12. 

Foorde, Sir Henry, 174 ; Sir Richard, 175. 

Forde, 166. 

Forsten, 264. 

Forster, Richard, esq, 171, 172; John, 152; John, 
al's Olowers John, 168 ; Ridiard for stealing cattle, 
158, 163. 

Forth, Firth o( 244, 257. 

Foster, Tho., 189. 

Fox, Somerset, 178 ; Sir Stephen, 180. 

Framlington Hall Hill, 240. 

France, 244. 

Franks, 230. 

Frankellng, Sir Rich., 175. 

French, Georpe, 170. 

Friddinam, Sir Joseph, 174. 

Prop, Lewis, 190. 

Frost, Liewis, 189. 

Fryer's Map, 261. 

Fu^enstall, 226. 

Funt, George, 176. 

G. 
Gadanica, 241. 

Gage (Gagie), family of, appx. 5. 
Gale, 265. 
Gallowlaw, 257. 
Gallowaye, 215. 
Gammels path, 254. 
Gaol of Northumberland, called the High Castle, 164 ; 

indenture for delivering over in 1627, 164, and in 

1629, 166. 
Gaole, things belonging to, 170. 
Gardyner, Nicholas, 169. 
Garrett, 261. 
Garretsheels, 251. 
Garth, high constable, 193, 194. 
Gascoyne, Thomas, under sheriff, 166. 
Gateshead, 218, 229 ; pariah church of, appx. 6. 
Gateside, 218. 
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Geislinger Steig, 228. 

Oelston Moor, 271. 

Gemund, 228. 

Georges, Lord, 176. 

Gerard, name of, 261. 

Gerard Shee^ 251. 

Gerard, Lord, 199; Sir GUbert, 181, 198, 199, 200. 

German, pamphlet, extract from, 219 to 280 ; tribes, 

221,229; bairows, 225. 
Germanicum, 226. 
Germans, 220, 224. 
Germany, Roman Wall tJbrough, 219. 
Gersons -field, 252. 
Gerstcn, 252. 
Gesner, 207. 

Gibson, Mr., 263, 269, 273; George, 162; Bishop, 252. 
Gibson's Camden, 261. 
Gilby, Thomas, clerk of assize, 154; 155, 162, 163, 164, 

167. 
Gilfoorde, 179. 
GUI, Humphrey, 172. 
Gillesland, 214. 
Gilpatrick, John, 149. 
Gisebnme, Will'o de, 116. 
Glanton, village of, 239, 257; Roman station near, 

239. 
Glasgew, 214. 
Glen, a valley, 244. 
Glenwhelt, 269. 
Glenwright, Anthony, 155. 
Gloucester, 175. 
Gmiind, 224. 

Goddert, John, yeom., 166. 
Godolphin, Signey, 174; Sir Wm., bart., 174a. 
Gold, ancient use of ornaments of^ 4. 
Goldhill, 120, 121. 
Goldstone, Thomas, 106. 
Goldwell, Dr., 106. 
Gomme, James, esq., 105, 1 06. 
Goppingen, 224. 

Gordian, the Emperor, 118, 129. 
Gordon, Alexander, 219, 265; Itinerary, 265. 
Goths, 243. 
Gouer, Louiston, 178. 
Gough, Mr., 231, 232. 
Gough's Camden's Britannia, 283. 
Gouring, Hen., 179; Pierce, 179. 
Gover, Sir Thom., 188, 189. 
Graham, Mrs., appx. 4. 
Graistok, 215. 
Gray's Inn, 113. 

Gray, Jennetta, 155, 156, 163, 167. 
Green-carts, 254. 
Greenshav Hill, 239. 
Crrenfield, Barnard, esq , 174. 
Gretham, 199. 
Grey, Sir Arthur, knt, 158; William Lord de Warke, 

167; Jane, refuses oaths, 150, 164. 
Greystoke, 214. 
Greystoke, Ralph Lordj 214. 
Grimsby, 177. 
Grimstead, East, 179. 
Grinden Lough, 270. 
Groepoolhole, 270. 

Gruter, 211, 284; inscriptions in, 279, 315. 
Gundelshalm, 224. 



Gundersbach, 224. 
Gunzenhausen, 221, 224, 227. 
Guy, Henry, 181. 
Gwyn, Frana., 180. 

H. 

Habitancum (Risingham), 2'62 ; Roman station of, 2. 

Hadrian, Emperor, 219, 220, 221 ; account of a brass 
coin of, 133. 

Hadrian's Vallum, 208. 

Hadrian's Wall, 134, 234. 

Hag- gate (Stanhope). 13. 

Halifax, parish of, 253. 

Hall, William, 154, 155; Matthew, felony, 150, 164, 
165; Ralph, 155; George, 155; Thomas, 155; Ed- 
ward, stealing kine, 155, 157, Anthony, 155, 
Michael, stealing kine, 160, 163; Andrew 162; 
John, 163; Capt, 196. 

Halton Cheaters, 129, 203. 

Haltwhistle Common coal mines, 270. 

Ham, 245. 

Hammerschmiede, 224, 225, 228. 

Hamshiro, 175. 

Handmer, Sir The, bt, 181 ; Sir Jho., 181. 

Hangingshawe, Joh'es, 155. 

Harald, 139. 

Harbord, Sir Charles, 174. 

Harbott, Jas, 176. 

Harbottle Castle, 100 

Hardness, Thom., 176. 

Harehill, 239. 

Harlackendon, Thom., 176. 

Hamham, 159, 259. 

Harrison, Thomas, 144 ; Informatio' of, 148 ; Richd. 
176. 

Hart beacon, 197. 

Hartab, Sir Wm., 176. 

Hartbum, 260. 

Hartefoordeshire, 175. 

Hardepoole, 191, 194, 196, 199. 

Hartside, 153, 159, 239. 

Harvey, John, 181, 

Harwitch, 175. 

Harwood, 249. 

Hastings, 181. 

Hatherbum Cave, near Stanhope, sleeve of mail armour, 
supposed to be Roman, found in, 16. 

Hatton, Sir Tho., 174. 

Haughton-on-the-Side, 193. 

Hauks Bill, 218. 

Havniensis, 139. 

Haward, Sir Robt, 175; Thom., 178. 

Hawkhope Hill, 103. 

Hawley, Lord, 174a. 

Haydon Bridge, 253. 

Hayward, Sir Wm., 179. 

Headon, 152. 

Heald, the, 250. 

Healey Field, 120. 

Heandred, 141. 

Heath, Sir John, 176. 

Heddon, 181. 

Heddon, East, 168. 

Heddon on the Wall, 159. 

Hedghope, 256. 

Hedgley, High, 256. 
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Hedley, Leweea, yeom., 150 ; Rev. Anthony, 208, 212, 
242, 263. 

Hedworth. Capt., 196, 197 ; Ralph, 199. 
* Heghenigh, 116. 

Helev, 160. 

Helmets, 37. 

Helston, 174. 

Henderson, James, 168, 169, 170. 

Henry III., 252. 

Henry VIII., 213, 263. 

Hepperg, 226. 

Hepple (Heppale, Heppal, Heple, Heepeel), 261, 258; 
Northumbrian surname, 259. 

Here (Har), 245. 

Herodotus, 280. 

Heron (Hearon), Cuthbert, esq., 151, 153, 158, 159, 
161, 170, 189; of Ghipchase, esq., 165; George, 
171, 172. 

Herrefoordeshire, 175. 

Hervaram, 139. 

Heselberg, 224, 229. 

Hesscwell, Thoma de, 116. 

Hester, Richard, 167. 

Hetchester, 261. 

Heugh, a hight, 243. 

He worth, tithes of the Vill' de, 116; wood of, 116; 
chapel of^ appx. 7, inscription on the bell of, appz. 
6 ; chapel yard, coin discovered in, 126 ; pansh 
clerk of, appx., 6. 

Heworth, Upper, 263. 

Hexham, 166, 261 ; church of, 124 ; the crypt at, 129; 
chapel, 260. 

Hexhamshire, 260. 

Hibemia, 139. 

Hickesio, 140. 

Hienheim, 225. 

Higginfirris, 177. 

Higgon, Sir Tho., knt., 174. 

Hight, 151. 

High Castle, jaole of, 149, 151, 156 ; prisoners in, 164, 
166. 

High Field, 147, 148. 

High-hope, 266. 

Higley (Higgley), 266. 

Hilditanno, 139. 

Hillock, 160. 

Hilton, Baron, 196, 197. 

Hint, 163. 

Hirst, 246, 258. 

Hithe, 181. 

Hoard, George, 162. 

Hobson. John, 193, 194. 

Hodgson, Rev. John, 107. 117, 121, 125, 127, 130, 133, 
136, 206, 218, 239, 242, 253, 269, 320; extract of 
letter from, 1, 9, 16, 98 ; on metals used by the an- 
cients, 17 to 98; entrenchment at Wardley, 112; 
aqueduct and iron scoria at Lanchester, 118; coin 
presented by, 124 ; inscription on Fallowfield Fell, 
126 ; Walwick Cheaters, 128 ; calendars of prisoners 
in 1628, 149 ; indentures for delivering over the 
gaol of Northumberland, 164 ; extracts frran Mickle- 
ton collection, 187 ; plan of Tynemouth, 216 ; Ro- 
man antiquities at Housestcads, 263 ; inscription on 
the bell of Heworth Cbapell, appx. 6. 

Hodgson, Mr. Thomas, 231 ; Mr., appx. 4. 

Hogg, Thomas, sheep stealing, 160, 163. 



Hohberg, Linden tree at, 226. 

Hole Barnes, 169. 

Holhmd, 264. 

Hollands ffleate, 200 ; men of war, 200. 

Hollins, the, 147. 

Hdm, 245. 

Holms, Sir Geo., 176; Sir Robert, 176. 

Holy Island, 192. 

Hope, 247. 

Hopper, Joseph, 144, 145, 147; examination of, 145. 

Horns Castle, 261. 

Horsham, 179. 

Horsii, 138. 

Horsley, John, gent, 157; Thomas, esq., 171, 172; 
WiUiam, 172 ; Mr., 208, 234, 236, 236, 266, 266, 
272, 283. 

Horqiey's Britannia Romana, 130, 266; Northumber- 
land, 272. 

Horton Castle, 239. 

Hospital St Mary's, 264. 

Houghton, 168, 194. 

Hound -lawe, 264. 

Housely bum, 120. 

Housesteads, 129, 212, 264, 271. 274, 283, 303; ob- 
servations on Roman station of, and Mithraic anti- 
quities discovered at, 263 to 320 ; famous station of, 
266; wall and bath at, 268, 269 ; Mithraic cell at, 
278, 307; Mithraic grotto, 317 ; list of antiquitiea 
found at appx. 7. 

Howard, Sir Philip, 174a; Philip, 180. 

Howe, 246. 

Howll, Sir Robt, bt, 180. 

Huaeoberct, Abbot, 7. 

Hudspeth, John, 162 ; Thomas, 162. 

Huhi Abbey, 261. 

Hume's History of England, 173. 

Hungary (Ancient Pannonia), 21 1. 

Hunington, 1740. 

Hunnum, North part of, 203. 

Hunter, John, 169; Dr., 264, 272. 

Huntingdon, 176. 

Hun wick edge, 197. 

Hutchinson, concerning Werdclau, 116. 

Hutchinson, Hugh, felony. 

Hyde, Extracts from, 280, 286, 287, 296. 

Hyde, Robt, esq., 180; Lorrance, 176, 178. 

Hylon, Ro., 187. 

Hylton, John, 191, 197. 

Hyndon, 180. 

I. 

Iciniacum, 227. 

Ida, 246. 

Ilkley, 236. 

Indenture of assize in 1629, 162. 

Ing, a meadow, 246. 

Ingoe (Inghow), 169, 260. 

Ingolstadt, 221. 

Ingram, 156, 167, 239. 

Inkerton, 243. 

Inscription, stone at Abdach, 227 ; on tablet and altar 
found at Tynemouth, 231 ; at Moresby in Cumber- 
land, 236 ; at Lanchester, 236 ; Runic on gold ring, 
264; found at Cambeck-fort, 283; at Caervorrao, 292 ; 
on altar No. 6, 300 ; on altar No. 7, 302 ;' iSepu&hral 
at Little Chesters, 208 to 212. 
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Instraments, bhsting formerly mad, 182 to 186. 

InoniBiliones, post mortem, 247. 

Irelflnd, Edmund, 161. 

Ireland, 124, 146, 250; Commonweallii of; 171. 



Jackson, Henry, 170. 
Jameson, 249. 
Jamieeon, 256y 256. 
Jarlum, 139. 
Jairair Abbey, 217. 

JaiTow, 114, 125; monastry of^ 7, 117; oeUe of^ 115, 
116, 117; manor, 117; parish of, 112; dmroho^ 124. 
Jayeltre, 218. 
Jay, Chris, 177. 
Jedburgh, 241. 
Jenkens, Sir Lyonell, 181. 
Jen'ison Ra., 143, 145, 146, 147, 148, 189. 
Jennings, Sir £dmd., 181. 
Jerome, Patrica of; 315. 
Johnson, John, 150, 165; George, 180. 
Joplin, Mr., 189. 
Jiilian, 309. 
Justin Martyr, 277. 



Keaidey, 262. 

Keepwick, 158. 

Kelheim Hlellhixsiim), 221, 223. 

Kell, 226. 

KeUesgauer, 228. ' 

Eellhusum (Eelheim), 223. 

Kellobume, 150. 

Kellopp, 170. 

Eellsbach, 228. 

Kellove, Bishop, doonment extracted from the register 

of; 115, 116. 
Kelly-bum, 165, 261. 
Kennel, 269, 270, 271. 
Kennel Bridge, 271. 
Kent, 176. 
Kenton, 260. 
Kersay Cleugh, 262. 
Kershope, 262. 
Keynley, 161. 
Kidlaw, 261. 
Killey, 261. 

Killingworth, Lnke» esq., 171, 172. 
King's Moor, gold seal found at, 186 ; dissertation 

on, 136 to 141. 
King, Thorn., 175. 
Kings, Eoman, 221. 
Kirby, Richard, 176. 
Kirk, 246. 
Kirkharle, 261. 
Kirkhaugh, 270. 
Kiricmabrak, 248. 

Kirkwhelpington, 160 ; parish o^ 248. 
Kirsop, 262. 
Kirsopp, William, 156. 
Kuagg-bum, 270, 272. 
Knoresdale, 271. 
Knasbrough, 181. 
Knowles, Thorn., 175 
KoBching, 226. 
Kreitbof, 224, 



Knppenbeig, 224, 225. 
KyDham, 152. 
Kyloe, 261. 



Ladbrook, Celts and Roman antiquitieB at, 96. 

Ladley, Robert, 159. 

Lady Well, 250. 

Laings* Looneing, 146. 

Lake, Sir Lanoe, 177 ; Sir Francis, bait, 178. 

Lampton, Mr. Henry, 187, 191, 196, 197. 

Lancashire, 176. 
Lancaster, 176. 

Lanchester, 112; arrow found on the Common at, 102; 
ancient aqueduct and iron scoria in the parish of, 
118 ; supposed Yindomora, 118 ; LoQgOTicum, 119 ; 
ancient miportanoe of, 119; iron stone at, 120; 
station at, 120, 265 ; conjecture of the cause of 
scoria at, 121; bairaoks and magasinea, 129; in- 
scriptions found at, 130. 

Lang Horsley, 157. 

Langford, Yiscount, 179. 

Langley Shanke, 161 ; Castle, 271. 

Langley Ro., 188. 

Lapis ollaiis, 207. 

Lar, found near Benwell, 131. 

Lattimoore, Lord, 174a. 

Laueor Castle, 170. 

Laum^en, 221, 229. 

Lauryig, ooun^ of, 205. 

Law, meaning of the word, 113, 114, 246. 

Lawley, Sir Francis, 178. 

LawBon, Robert, 158. 

Layton, Sir William, knt., 168. 

Leadminee, AllflnhiMiAi^ X82 ; instruments used for 
blasting, 182. k 

Leak, Major, 202. 

Leame, 159. 

Learn lane, 112. 

Leamondon, 168. 

Ledenhoke, 218. 

Lee, 246. 

Leeming, Mr., 188. 

Leeplish, 152. 

Lcffg, Geo.. 180. 

Leicester, Earl of; 252. 

Leicestershire, 176. 

Leighton, William, 158, 162. 

Leland, 115 ; his account of Roman Wall, 268. 

Lemedon, 150. 

Leontica, rites, 318. 

Lesburg, 158. 

Leskeard, 174. 

Letter, origkal, of the reiga of Henry VIIL, 213 to 
215. 

Lewes, 179. 

Lhuyd, 250, 261. 

Lid^ 262. 

Lilbume, George, 187. 

Lillbum, 256. 

Lille-Bund, 256. 

Lincolnshire, 176. 

Lind, 206. 

Lindisfame, 7, 114. 

Lineregis, 174a. 

Linhope, 239. 
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Lintbxiffffe, 170. 

Lisle, ^beit, esq., 171, 172. 

Limekil Chureh, 7. 

Litchfield, 178. 

Little, Anthony, 155 ; Bohert, 155, 162. 

LoUenfeld, 224, 227. 

London, 189, 213 ; Society af Antiquaries of, 231. 

Longhnnt, 258. 

LongOTioum, 118. 

Longreohe, 218. 

Loeh, James, esq., 202^ 

Losodioa, 228. 

Loughemaban, 215. 

Lowder, Sir Wm., 181. 

Lowes, Mr. Wm., 209. 

Loves, forest of; 270, 271. 

Lowson, Henry, his retume, 194. 

Lowther, river, appz. 3. 

Lucker, 152, 165. 

Lucy, Sir EingsmiU, bt, 175. 

Lndgenhall, 180. 

Ludloe, 178. 

Lnmley, John, prisoner, 149, 155, 165. 

Lyceum, Boyal Bavarian, 219. 

Lye, 252. 

Lylbuzne, West, 158. 

Lyn, a pool, 244. 

Lynregis, 177. 

Lynsey, Nicholas, 152, 165. 



MachoU, Marmaduci, gent, 167. 

Mackenzie and Denf s Histoiy of Notihumberland, 
258. 

Macrobiiis, 278, 286, 287, 288, 294, 295, 297. 

Magna Britannia, 139. 

Magna (Carvorran), 261. 

Magnuson, Professor Finno, dissertation on Bunic in- 
scription on ring by, 136, 254, 255. 

Maiden Castle, 115; Way, 261. 

Malb^iry, 180. 

MUden. 175. 

Malmsberry, 180. 

Mauley's Law Interpreter, 178. 

ManUBoripts, Mickleton, 149. 

Marcomanni, 227, 229. 

Marshall, Thomas, examination of. 144, 145 ; George, 
150, 156 ; James, for murder, 150, 155, 163 ; James, 
of Lintbri^e, 170. 

Masters, Sir Ed., 176. 

Matfen, 208. 

Mather, Thomas, stealing a quie, 160, 162. 

Maughlin, Qeorge, murder, 153, 155 ; Bartram, mur- 
der, 153, 155. 

Maziminus, 220, 232. . 

Maximus, 4 Jul., 272. 

May, Baptist, 179; Bichaid, 179. 

Maydston, 176. 

Maynard, Sir John, 174a. 

Medianis, 222, 227. 

Meclridge, 258. 

Melkrig. 264. 

Menelaus, the battle axe of, 34. 

Merioneth, 181. 

Mersfen, 169. 



159, 160, 162; 
170. 



Metals, purpeflst for whioh uaed by the awaents, 92 
to 98. 

Meursius, 278. 

Michel's Mount, 225. 

Mickleton Collection, extracts from 3 1st volume of; 187; 
Manuscripts, 148, 147, 149. 

Mickley, 260. 

Middleham, 116, 117. 

Middlesex, county of; 171, 177. 

Middleton, Thomas, esq., 151. 

Midford, Mr. Wm., 190. 

Midhurst, 179. 

Midleton, Thomas, esq., of Belsoe, 158, 161. 

Milbume Grange, 157. 

Milbume, Cuthbert, horse steali 
Simon, 162 ; Baiph, 167 ; leab 

Miles, rites of; 313. 

MiU hills, 161. 

Mindrum (Myndrom), 261. 

Minsteracres, plantations of, 271. • 

Miscellanea Aulica, 143. 

Mitford, 260 ; Castle, 100; Bobert, e»q., 171, 172. 

Mithras, 295 ; worship of, 274, 277 ; information con- 
cerning, 275 ; the ntther and creator of all things, 
276; cave of, 276, 311, 316; rites of, 279,312; 
mysteries of, 279, 307, 308, 313 ; tablet of, found at 
York, 283 ; sun, 283 ; attendants on, 286 ; the Mede, 
289 ; altars of, 292; flgura of, 292, 294 ; seat o( 
294 ; ceremonies performed at the temple of, 303 ; 
orgies of, 305, 311 ; religion of; 308, 317; oeUa of; 
307, 308; severities of, 309; foUowera of, 3U; 
disciples of; 311; soldier at, 313; lions o( 314; 
altar to, 315. 

Mithraio ceremonies, 275 ; cavern, 276, 278, 279, 292; 
worship, 280, 282; signs, 286; sculptures, 286; 
tables, 286; mysteries, 287, 289; gates, 288 ; Dnss, 
290 ; cave, 291 ; religion, 291 ; antiquities, 268, 
296 ; rites, 298, 305, 309 ; solemnities, 312 ; lodge or 
guild, 315; lions, 316; grotto at Honsesteads, 317. 

Mithraism, 309; origin of, 305; devotees of, 815; 
Teleut^ of, 315 ; connection with magic, &o., 316. 

MoUer-stead, 260. 

Monasticon, 216. 

Moncksroth, town of, 224. 

Monkwearmouth, monastry of, 7, 124. 

Montague, Geo., 181. 

Montford, Simon de, 252. 

Montfaucon, 278, 283, 284, 286, 287. 

Monuments, Boman, 227. ' 

Moresby, inscription at, 235 

Moret, John, 230. 

Morley, Sir Wm., 179. 

Moriieth, 177, 188, 189, 249 ; sesaiDns ftt, 150, 156. 

Morrison, Will'mus, 154. 

Mote, 153; hUl, 251. 

Murder, 150. 

Muschamp, Sir William, knt, 152, 158, 159, 160, 165, 
169, 170. 

Musgrave, John, 163; Sir Christopher, 174; Sir Philip, 
hart., 180 ; an accuser of Lord Dacre, 214 

Muskcl scalp, 218. 

Mynhead, 178. 

N. 
Names of places, etymology of, 242 to 262. 
Naasenfels, 229. 
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Nayler, Thomu, 160. 

Ntzianzeiii Gregory, oration againBt Julian, 809. 

Neckar, river, 230 ; neighboniliood of the, 228. 

Keptnne, figure o^ found at Caxrav, 203. 

Nervii, 211. 

Nevil, Sir John, 122. 

Newbegin, 169. 

Nevbi^i^ Easter, 169 ; Wester, 169. 

Newbotde, 148. 

Newcastle, 166, 177, 182, 207, 237, 260, 268, 264 ; 
seal of the nunnery of St Bartholomew at, 186; 
Antiquarian Society, 186, 173, 206, 213; maior o^ 
144, 148; prisoners confined in, 1628 and 1629, in 
the high castle of, 149 ; Oastle of, 164, 162 ; assizes 
at in 1629, 166; vicar o^ 216 ; Bird's-eye View of; 
218 ; termination of the Boman Wall at, 219, 234 ; 
Pons JSlii, 260 ; History of, 266; Town Moor of, 
270. 

Newe Balliste Kye, 218. 

Newham, 161, 166. 

Newes under line, 178. 

Newlandes, 162. 

Newport, Andrew, 181. 

New Sanun, 180. 

Newshoram, 179. 

Newton, 162, 176. 

Newton, West, 169. 

Newton, John, 162; Capt, 190, 191, 197; Lient, 193; 
Tom, 194. 

Nicholas, Sir Ed., 180 ; Sir Jno., 181. 

Niele, Thomas, esq., 176. 

Nisbet, Mrs., 202. 

Nixon, John, 161. 

Noell, Ed., 178. 

Norby estate, antiquities found at, 206. 

Nordgau Woods, 220. 

Norfolke, 177. 

Norham, 192. 

Normans, 246, 247. 

Nonnan, local names, 246 ; scribes, 247 ; conquest, 247, 
262. 

Normandy, 266. 

North, plot in the, 148 to 148. 

Northallerton, 181. 

Northampton, 177. 

Northhurst, 268. 

Northmen, 266. 

Northumberland, 144, 146, 146, 147, 148, 149, 164, 
170, 177, 203, 239, 248, 244, 246, 247, 249, 261, 
262, 266, 269, 262, 292; Duke of, 1, 2, 8, 9, 10; 
Earl of; 122, 266 ; King of, 124 ; county of, 11, 126, 
128, 131, 164, 208, 216 ; assizes for, m 1628 and 
1629, 149 ; gaol delivery for, in 1628, 164, and in 
1629, 162; deUvering over gaol of, 164; members 
for, in 1664, 171, 172 : Lord Lient for the connty 
of, 192 ; etymology ox the names of places in, 242 
to 262; topography of, 246 ; ridings, 264, 266 ; Re- 
man antiquities in, 264; Horsley's, 272; M'Kenzie 
and Bent's History, 268. 

Northumbria, 1)8, 139, 

Northumbrian Kingdom, 246. 

Norway, 206, 266, 266. 

Norwitoh, 177. 

Norwood (Northwood), 120, 268. 

Notitia, 208, 200, 236, 286, 287 ; Imperii, 118, 226. 

Nottingamshire, 178. 



Novegi, 189. 
Nuckton Bum, 120. 
Nynnyck, 161. 



Oakley, Wm., 178. 

Oberdorf, 224. 

Oberlischstadt, 226. 

Oellingen, 226. 

Oetiinff, 223, 226. 

Og^e, James, 143, 146, 146, 189 ; Lancelot, sent, 160, 

161 ; Henry, of Egglingham, knt of the shire, 172; 

John, 171, 172. 
Oliver, Edward, 162. 
Opie, Castle of, 228. 
Ord (Aird), 260. 
Orgml, 189. 
One, 188. 
Orkuil, 139. 
Orkns, 138. 

Orme, Earl of Northumberland and Deira, 266. 
Ormr, 139. 
Ormus, 138, 139. 
Orrick, 188. 
Oirery, Earie of, 179. 
Ortelius, 280, 246. 
Osbom, Charles, 174. 
Osborne, T., 188. 
Ostia, Yedne, 287. 
Oswy, King of Bemida, 124. 
Ottadini, tenitory of the, 208, 244 ; people, 248. 
Ottadinian, 246. 
Otterbum, 262. 

Otteroopps (Altirtopps), 160, 261, 262. 
Otway, Sir John, 176. 
Overacres, 262. 
Ozfoordahire, 178. 

P. 

Pallas, 311. 

Palmer, Sir Lewis, 177. 

Pannonia (Modem Hungary], 211. 

Pare, an enclosure, 244. 

Parke, 161. 

Paul, 244. 

Pawling, Andrew, 169. 

PawtBon, Christopher, ^t., 167. 

Pearson, Dr. George, his experiments on ancient wea- 
pons, 87 ; on celts, 91 ; opinion on the use of celts, 
98 ; George, 170. 

Peblis, 216. 

Peel-house, 248. 

Peepys, Sam., 177. 

Penderson, Ralph, 200. 

Penkerton, 126. 

Pennant, 290. 

Penpugh, 261. 

Percy Street, 123. 

Persians, doctrines of the, 308. 

Persica, rites called, 314. 

Petersbuch, village of; 226. 

Petersfield, 176. 

Peterson, Eric, 206, 207. 

Pettys, Sir John, 179. 

Peutinger^s table, 230; Conrade, 230. 

PeuUngerean table, 222» 226, 
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Pfahl, or the Stakes, 221. 

Pfahlheim, 224. 

Ffidbruim, 228. 

PflDZ (ad Pontes), 226. 

Pharos, seal from the isle o( appx. 6. 

PhiHps, Bobert, 175. 

Pickling, Sir HeiL, 180. 

PictB, 245 ; lineage of, 243. 

Pitt, Geo., 175. 

Pittington Hall garth« 197. 

Plates, spears, 14 ; implements, 14, 15 ; Saxon iniorip- 

tion, 103 ; insoriptioD to the Zodiacal Geres, 107 ; 

plan of encampment at Wardley, 112; Saxon coin 

of Ecgfrith, 124 ; ancient camp, 132 ; seal of the 

nunneryof St Bartholomew, 135 ; arrow heads, 201 ; 

plan of Tynemouthf 216 ; map of the Deyil's Wall in 

Bavaria, 219 ; Mithraic antiquities at Housesteads, 

265 ; antiquities fionnd at Plumpton, page 2 of list of 

donations. 
Plot in the North in 1663 ; papers relatiye to, 148 to 

148. 
Plutarch, 280. 
Plymouth, 1740. 
Plymntoo, 174a. 

Pooocx, Dr., drawing of a gold bracelet exhibited by, 7. 
Pomfrett, 181. 
Pons ^lii, 260. 
Pont, river, 260. 
Ponteland, 260. 
Ponton pike, 120. 
Poele, Sir Courtenay, 174a. 
Porphry, 275, 278, 284, 287, 288, 289, 292, 298, 808, 

311. 
Porteman, Sir Wm., 178. 
Porter, Sir B. K, 279, 
Portc-sham, 139. 
Portgate, 240, 
Portsmouth, 175. 
Pott, George, for felony, 157 ; George, alias White- 

toppin, 162; William, stealing oxen, 157, 162; 

John, 162 ; Mark, junr., 163. 
Pousin, Nicholas, 250. 
Pow-bum, 256. 
Ptescick, ^50, 165. 
Preston, 176. 

Priapus, found near Benwell, 131. 
Price, Thorn., 175 ; Sir Harbnt, hart, 181. 
PriJdax, Sir Peter, 174a. 
Pringle, Andrew, 155. 
Priours' haven, 216, 217. 
Prisoners at assize in 1628 and 1629, 140 ; sentence 

upon in 1628, 154 ; kalender of^ in the jaole of High 

Castle in 1629, 156 to 161. 
Prolius, Emperor, 220, 222, 229, 280. 
Procolitia, 204. 

Protector, writ of tiie Lord, 171. 
Proud, George, 146, 147 ; informatio' o£ 147. 
Ptolemy, 222, 223, 237. 
Pytou, Sir Thom., 176. 



Quccisbrough, 176, 



Eae-Chcster, 250. 
Eaetia, 229. 



Baitenbuoh, 224, 225, 226. 

Bamsey, Walter, stealing puiae, 160, 168; the Chevm- 

lier. 281. 
Bamshawe, 158. 
Bandall, Thom., 188. 
Battenraw (Battenrow), 258. 
Bavensworth Castle, 120. 
Baw, 246. 
Bawe, 157. 
Bay burn, 250. 
Bea, Will'm, 171, 172. 

Bead, John, felony, 155, 165; Thomas, 154, 159. 
Reading (Beding or Yi^ang), 137, 255. 
Beadong, 137, 140. 
Beasby, Sir John, 181. 
Beavensdeugh, 154. 
Bede dale, 243. 
Bede, river, 253, 254. 
Bede-swire, 253, 254. 
BederiffinKent, 150. 
Bedesdale, 2, 261, 271. 
Bedewater, 250, 251, 258, 262. 
Bedong, 137. 
Bedwin, 180. 

Beed, John, felony, 150, 151 ; Michael, 162. 
Beedsmouth, 160. 
Beedwater, 212. 

Beeves, Sir George, 179 ; Bobt, 179. 
Begby, Ed., 176. 
Begensburff, 219, 223, 226, 228. 
Blister (Bae Chester), 250. 
Bemesius, inscriptions in, 315. 
Beynold's Iter Britanniarum, 230. 
Bhetia, 230. 
Bichard of Cirencester, 118, 289, 253 ; Itinerary ot, 

237. 240. 
Biohardson, Thomas, 144 ; examination of, 145. 
Biding, etjmon of; 254. 

Bidings, Northumberland, 254, 255 ; Torkshiie, 254. 
Bidley, Thomas, esq., 103 ; Cuthbert, derk, 151, 152, 

157, 165, 168, 170 ; Alexander, gent, steding a stot, 

160 ; Walter, receiving stolen goods, 161, 163. 
Bidong (Bedong or Beadong), 187, 138, 255. 
Bidsdale, manor o^ 1. 
Biechester (Bremenium), 241, 250. 
Biess, 221. 
Big, 246. 
Bing, inscription on silver, 128 ; inscription on golden 

140 ; Boman, found at Halton Chesters, 203 ; Gold 

found near Carlisle, 254 ; Boman ear-ring, 201 . 
Bippon, 113, 114, 181. 
Bippon-bum, 120. 
Biahforth, Lawrence, 167. 
Bimngham (Habitancnm), 2, 212, 262. 
Bites, Mithraic, 309. 
Boberts, Bobert, 174a. 
Bobinson, John, 181 ; Sir John, 181. 
Bobson, Nichola3, 151, 154 ; Mabell, 152 ; George, 

152 ; Matthew, 152 : Jane, felony. 152 ; Henry, 

felony, 152, 154; Jennetta, 155; Sbnon, 155, 165; 

Boger, stealing a mare, 157, 163 ; Andrew, 160 ; 

James, stealing a mare, 161, 162. 
Bochester (Bremenium), 176, 250, 254; urns found 

at, 271. 
Boman, stations, 2 ; at Benwell, 131 ; Prooolitia, 204 ; 

Viudolana, 208 ; at ChirUm, 285 ; Tynemonth, 232, 
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288, 287 ; near Glantoo, 239^ Habitancnm, 262 ; 
of Honaesteadfl, 263, 265 ; lime-stone found at, 
270 ; Naval station, Caer .Almond. 257 ; antiquities 
never found under caims, 2 ; found on Roman Wall, 
212 : in Germany, 227, 229 ; Camden's account of, 
in Northumberland, 264 ; remains at Ijanchestpr, 
121 ; near Tynemouth, 231 ; Wall, 126, 264, 292, 
appx. 4; urn found near, 101 ; boundaiy, 224 ; line 
0^129; through Germany, 219, 220; inscripiion 
at Walwick Chesters, 128 ; altar found at Bincheeter, 
142 ; at Elsdon, 251 ; Burgh-upon-Sands, appx. 4 ; 
diflooyered at Brougham Castle, appx. 3 ; between 
Stanwix and Tarraby, appx. 4 ; ring found at Hal- 
ton Cheaters, 203 ; ear-ring, 201 ; mileetone on 
Boman Wall, 208 ; forces, 209 ; serrioe, 220 ; 
coins, 221 ; roads, 221 ; legions, 222 ; city, ruins of, 
224; barrows, 225; fortress, 226; edony, 227; 
monuments, 227 ; prsBtentnra erected by, 234 ; 
camp, 228, 240, 250 ; soldiers in Britain, 244 ; cities 
in Britain, names of^ 244 ; old road (Gammels- 
path), 254 ; stones, 272 ; Mithraic, religion of; 283 ; 
dominions of Mithraic rites in, 305. 

Bosenberg, Gulbrand, 205. 

Bos, a promontory, 244. 

Bothbury, 160, 240. 

Botherham, Bobert, 162. 

Bottwell, 224. 

Boy, General, 251. 

Bukeing, 153. 

Buken edg^, 253. 

Bumney, Bichard, 167. 

Bunic characters, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141 ; in- 
scription on ring, 254. 

Butohester (Vindobak), 250. 

Butland, 178. 

Kyal, chapelry of, 262. 

Bye, 181. 

Kymer, 214. 

Rygatt, 179. 

ByseofWailes, 215. 

S. 
SaclEville, Ed., 179. 

Saint Cuthbert, burial of, 7 ; body of^ 113. 
St. Sigfrid, interment of, 7. 
St. Benedict, burial of, 7. 
St. Easterwin, interment o^ 7. 
St. Paul, Mrs., of Ewart, presents ancient sword 

blade, 11 
St. Johnlee, parish of, 126. 
Saint Bartholomew, nunnery of, 185. 
St. Maws, 1740. 
St. Michael, 174a. 
Sainct Miniains, 215. 
Sainte Jarmans, 218. 
Saint tantones, 218. 
Saint Lorance, 218. 
St Albans, Monks of, 256. 
St. Peters in Allendale, 262. 
St. Mary's Hospital, 264. 
St. Oswald's chapel, 271. 
St. Jerome, quotations fivm, 310, 319. 
Salkeild, John. 171, 172. 
Salvin, Bev. Hugh, 219. 
Sandes, Sam., 180 ; Sam., jun., 180. 
Sandwitoh, 181. 



Baram, Old, 180 ; New, 180. 

Sauter's Nick, 249. 

Sawyer, Sir Bobt., 174. 

Saxons, 245, 251, 252 ; camps of, 239, 240 ; terms, 
245, 246 ; names, 247 ; chronicle, 252. 

Saxton, 122. 

Sc tte sand, 218. 

Scaliger, 207. 

Schafthow (Shalto) Crag, 280. 

Schlopsberg, 225. 

Scotland, 219, 249, 251, 253, 254, 262 ; commonwealth 
of, 171 ; south of, 245, 247. 

Scott, John, 157. 

Scotts, the, 245 ; Sing of, 214. 

Seals, of Augustine monaatry at Canterbury, 105 ; of 
the nunnery of St Bartholomew, 135 ; bronze in the 
form of a cross, appx. 6. 

Beaton Delaval, 192. 

Sedgfield, 197. 

Seemar, Sir Edmund, 1 74a. 

Segedunum, 236. 

Selby, Sir John, kt., 151, 152, 156, 170 ; Edward, 152; 
Patrick, 157 ; Bobert, 190. 

Semer, Henry, 174a; Edward, 180. 

Septemiaci, 228. 

Severus, Septimus, 219, 220 ; Alexander, 220 ; Wall 
of, 208, 209, 234, 266. 

Sewenshiels, 266, 268. 

Shackerhr, Sir Jeoffery. 176. 

Sbaffo, Bobert, esq., sheriff of the county, 171, 172 ; 

William, esq., 171, 172; Bobert, 171, 172. 
Shafto Crag (Schafihow), 249, 260. 
Shank, 246. 
Shaw, Sir John, 174a. 
Sbaw, etymon of the name, 246. 
Sbawe, 151, 165. 
Sheelds, South, 200. 
Sheeles, North, 168. 
Shiel, etymon of the name, 246. 
Shields, South, 112, 232; station at, 234, 237. 
Shills, North, 218 ; South, 218. 
Shinkliff, 115. 
Shipley, Lyonell, 151, 157. 
Shipley, 168 
Shotley Bridge, 145. 
Shropdiire, 178. 
Sifano, 207'. 

Sike, etymon of the name, 246. 
SUls-bum, 253. 
Simeon of Durham, 114* 
Simonbum, parish oi^ 254. 
Sincque Ports, 181. 
Sion, 9. 

Skene, Ph., Orkney, 142. 
Blanning, Sir Nicholas, I74a. 
Hlayning, 179. 
Bledehoe, 251. 
Slingsby, Sir Thomas, 181. 
Smart, John* esq., of Trewitt, 239, 241, 257. 
Smelt, Bichd., 193; Darcy, 194. 
Smith, Bev. John, 216; Dennys, 157; Mair, stealing 
money, 159; Maria, 162; Bobert, 172 ; Sir William, 
174; Sir James, 174a. 
Snape, 151. 

Snowdon, Thomas, 154. 
Snype house, 156. 
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Snvtter, 168. 

Solway Frith. 288. 

Sommeikeller, 227. 

Southampton, 175. 

Southgato, William, gent., 168. 

Southwarke, 179. 

Spain, 244 ; Katherine, Queen of, 214. 

Spany-moore. 195, 197. 

Sparhavek, the pointe of, 218. 

Sparke, Thomas, 160, 161; William, prisoner, 160, 163. 

Spearman, Bobt., esq., 103 ; MS3., 143. 

Spears, heads of Roman, found at Stanhope, 13 to 16 ; 

ancient brass, 22 to 24. 
Speed's map, 253, 255, 261. 
Spees house, 161. 
Spencer, Eobt, 177. 

Spraggon, Edward, 154, 163 ; Bartholemew, 163. 
Sprvtt, Baiphe, 169. 
Spry, Anthony, 174«, 
Staffordshire, 178. 
Stamfoord, 177. 

Stanhope, spearheads found at, 13 to 16. 
Stanton, 157. 
Stanton, Mr., 101 ; John, extracts of letter from, on 

bronze figures, presented by, 131. 
Stanwix, appx. 4. 
Stapely, Sir John, 179. 
Statins, 277. 

Stead, etymon of the name, 246. 
Steel, etymon of the name, 246. 
Stevenson, Alexander, 155; Nicholas, 157; Bobert, 

159; James, 170. 
Stobswood, 258. 
Stockbridge, 175. 
Stockley, 144. 
Stonne shore, 218. 
Street, Thomas, 180. 
Stringer, Sir Thom., 176. 
Striveling. 215. 

StPOther, John, esq., 152 ; Will., 189 ; Coll. Will., 192 
Strowd, John, 181. 
Stukely, Dr., extracts 'fiom, 239, 253, 265, 266, 272, 

273, 283, 290. 
Sudburry, 179. 
Suffolke, 179. 
Suhmii, 139. 
Sulz, the, 228. 
Summerhill, 212. 
Sumersettshire, 178. 
Sun, different names under which worshipped, 280 ; 

attributes of as a deity, 300. 
Sundayside, 157. 

Sunderland, 196, 198, 199 ; by the sea, 187, 198. 
Superstes, Q. Yerius, 272. 
Surrey (Surry), 179, 252. 
Surtees' History of Durham, 199. 
Surtis, John, of Highfield, 147, 148. 
Sussex, 179, 252. 
SwaUe, Sir Solomon, bt, 181. 
Swinbum Mill, 269. 
Swinburne, Little, 158. 
Swinburne, Sir Thomas, sheriff of Northumberland, 

154, 161, 164, 166, 168,170; acooont of sheriffalty, 

149 ; sheriff's book of, 164. 
Swords, ancient, found in Sootland, 12. 



Tabutt, Sir John, 181. 

Tacitus, 248. 

Tadmor of Britain, 266. 

Tambar.h, 228. 

Tanfield Moor. 120. 

Tao field, William de, prior of Durham, 115. 

Tnnton, 17S. 

Tantovy, 120. 

Tarraby, appx., 4. 

Tarset Hall, 104. 

Tarsus, 244. 

Tarlary, 202. 

Tate, George, felony, 155, 156, 163; Henry, 160 ; 

Francis, 169. 
Tawbut, Sir Gilbert, 174a. 
Taylor, Richard, 169. 
Tempest, John, 175, 190, 191, 197, 199; Sir Richard, 

174; Colonell John, esq., 187, 197. 
Testa de Ncvil, 247. 
Teasing, 226. 
I'evitiale, West, 215. 
Thaims, 138, 
Thaynus, 138. 
The Town, 176. 
Thegen, 138. 
Theilenhofcn, 227. 
Theodosius, Second, 209. 
Thetfoord, 177. 
Thimbleby, Mr., 169. 
Thirlewall, William, gent, refuses to take oaths, 150, 

155. 156, 164. 
Thirske, 181. 
Tlioukrington, 269. 

Thompson, William, 157; Thomas, 163; Edward, 168, 
Thoresby's museum, 134. 
Thorkelin, Grimus Johnson, 139. 
Thom, 246. 
Thom;;mfton, 258. 
Thornton, 240. 
Thracians, orgies of the, 309. 
Th ridding, 254. 

Throgmorton, Sir Baynam, 175. 
Throp, 246. 
Thixjpple, 260. 
Thropton, 260. 
Thyriwall, 264. 
Till, 255, 256. 
TiUc, 256 

Tilmouth (Tynemouth) Abby, 218. 
Tinmouth. ancient plan of, 217 ; towne of, 216, 217. 
Tin, 42 ; the ancient knowledge of, 25, 26. 
Tippal, 2'H. 
Tiverton, 174a. 
Todsbume, 170. 
Toknee, 138. 

Toktnusoii. (Toktnoson, Toktoson), 188. 
Tomara, M. ttussian ambassador, 201. 
Tom's Close, 161. 
Ton, 246. 
Totness, 174a. 
Towne, 177. 

Towns, ancient names o^ 118. 
Tuwton, 122; battle o^ 122; Moor, 122; silver ring 

found on, 122. 
Trajan, 208. 
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Tm» Muiim intnu Valontinm, 240. 

Tre, a dvelling, 244. 

Trelawany, Sir Jona, bt, 174. 

Treuchtling, 227. 

Treyelyan, Walter Galverly, esq., of Wallington, 173 ; 

J., era., of WalUngton, 203, 204. 
I TreTor, Sir Thomas, judge of assize, 166, 162. 
\Trewett, Peroiyall, 163. 
Trewitt, 239. 
TriUany, John, 174«. 
Trimontio, 241. 
Trumble, John, horse stealing, 160, 161,' 163; Edward, 

horsestealing, 161. 
Truro, 174*. 
Tubingen, 230. 
Tueda, Flumine, 240. 
Tufton, Thorn , 180. 
Tulip. Mr., 126. 
Tumuli, 227. 

Turks, arrows used by, 202. 

Turner, Be7. Wm., 105, 123; presents silver ring, 122. 
Tweed, fishings of, 192. 
Tyne, 217, 263 ; counie of, 218; mouth of, 233, 235, 

237; South, 261; North, 262, 264; dale of; 243. 
Tyndale, liberties of, 152. 
Tynemouth, 218, 232, 233, 234; ancient plan and 

deseripti n of, 216 to 218; Qastle, 231; altar and 

inscription at, 231 to 237 ; Boman station at» 234, 

236 ; Boman fort at, 235. 

U. 

THm, 221, 230. 
rritmilhl, river, 226. 
UrofreTille, GUbert do, 251, 252. 
University, Oxfoord, 178. 
TJntermiieh&lbach, Mill of, 224. 
Urach, 224, 228. 

Urns and sepulchral remains found at Rochester, 271 ; 
urns found at Elsdon, 251. 



Yalentia, 223 ; Roman provinoe o^ 240, 

Vaugban, lx>rd, 181. 

Veidang, 137. 

Yelscr, Mark, 230. 

Vetsnianis, 226. 

Via Vicinalis, 208. 

Vidangs, 137. 

Vidangs or Reading, 255. 

YUliera. Bdward, 198; Col., 199. 

Yindobala Hiutchester), 250. 

Vindolana (Little Chesters), 208, 

Vindomora. 118. 

Vinovia, 118, 240. 

Yoasius, 280. 

W, 

Wadowe, Richard, 160. 

Wailt'8, Ryse of, 215. 

Wakefield. 123. 

Waldon, Sir Lyonell, 176. 

Walker. James, felony, 152, 154, 165 ; Thomas, 174a 

Wall, the Koman, 118. 

Wallingfuiil, 174. 

Wallingtou, 203, 204, 210. 



Wallis, Mr., 209, 259, 272, 273; John, 155. 

Wallis Walls, 144. 

Wallsend, 234; station at, 285, 236. 

Waltonne, 264. 

Walwick Chesters (Cilumum), 129, 208 ; inscription 

discovered at, 128. 
Wankling, Thorn., 180. 
Wanlas, Guthbert, 155. 
Wanles, Jane, 162. 
Wannies-beck (Wansbeck), 249. 
Wansbeck, 260, 259. 
Warburton, Bishop, 303. 
Warden, Sir John, 179. 
Wardenlaw beacon, 197. 
Wardley, account of, 112 to 117 ; manor of; 116, 117 ; 

manor house, 115; ancient entrenchment at, 112. 
Warhara, 175. 

Wark (Warke), 215, 246 ; CasUe, 100 ; appx. 5. 
Warkworth, 192. 
Warring, Edwd., 178. 
Warwick, Warwick- town, 180. 
Warwick, Sir Philip, 177. 
Wasey, Rev. George, 143. 
Wasser, Alfingcn, 228. 
Watch Currack, 261. 
Watling Street, 2, 239, 240, 251. 
Waterford county, 7. 
Watson, Margaret, 163; George, 190. 
Waugh, William, prisoner, 149, 155, 164 ; Lancelot, 

prisoner, L59, 162. 
Wearicsbire, 146, 147, 148. 
Webley, 175. 
Weil, the river, 225, 227. 
Weimersheim, 227. 

Weissenberg, 226, 227, 229 ; Castle of, 227. 
Weldon, 260. 
Wells, 178. 
Wells, Lord, 122. 
Weltenberg, monastry of, 223. 
Wenloek, 178. 

Wentworth, Sir William, 181. 
Werdelau, 113, 114. 
Wemitz, 228. 
West Ward, parish of, 132. 
Westburry, 180. 
West Chester, gaole att, 153. 
Westgatis the, 264. 
Westlow, 1 74a. 
Westminster, 177, 214 ; court at, 167, 168 ; chapter 

house io, 213. 
Westmoreland, 180, 249, 256, appx. 3. 
Westmorland. Earl of, 122. 
Westphalia, Robt., 175. 
Wetsted, 150, 165. 
Weyer, MargraAoate of, 224. 
Weylin, Joseph, 188. 
Weymouth. 11 \a. 
Whannie Crag. 248. 
Wharton, 'rhomus. 171. 
Wheatly, R<»c;er, 181. 
Wheeler, ?5ir (Jharies, 174. 
Whelpinf»toii 2.50. 
White, Mr , of W.iodlands, 119. 
Whit<- cro..xe, 195, 197. 
Whiteh -ui. b aion, 197. 
Whitfi I'i. 1 7 
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IHBBX* 



Whiffielk, 7. 

WbiUock, Sir J$me§, judge of uni e, 149, li^, IM* 

Wliitsheelaf, 160. 

Wluteide, 160, 166. 

WhittingfatiB, 240; vale <>(; 239. 

Wluttingham, Timothy, eiq., 190. 

Whittonstall, 169. 

Wich, 8ir Cyrill, 174a. 

Wick, 246. 

Wid or Woodrington, 268. 

WidringtoD, Lord, 143, 188; Henry, 146, 146, 148, 

180: Lodouidy gent, 168; Boger, esq., 169; 

WilUam, 189. 
Wiggin, 176. 
Wigtonahire, 248. 
Wifdo, George, 178. 
Wildeberg, 226. 

Wilfred, Archbiflhopof Toilc, 124. 
WiUde, John, of Hetton, burial place at ChaUon, 99. 
Wilkinaon, John, 146, 146, 147; the infonnatio' o^ 

146 ; Oeorge, 170. 
Wilkwood, 161. 
WiUbergatetten, 228. 
Williama, Sir Thorn., 176; , 
Williamson, Sir Jos., 177« 
Wilshtre, 180. 
Wilson, Ber. Wm., rmot of Wolsingham, eihilnta 

articles of ancient Urass, 13| 16 ; Oeorge, 148 ; 

Richai^ 168 ; Thoma% 170. 
Wilton, 180. 
Wimpasing, 226. 
Winch, Hir Hum., kt, 174. 
Winchester, 176. 

Windam, Sir Ed., 178; Thomas, 178. 
Winnington, Sir F., kt, 174. 
Wirtemberg territory, 224. 
Wiseman, ^^ir Will., 176 ; Sir Bichard, 176. 
Wolstngham, 13, 16, 199, 200. 
Wood, William, 1 79 ; Ber. JaiiM, lattur from, 103, lOi. 



Woodbnm fann, 102. 

Woodcock, Sir Tho., 179. 

Woodhom, 268. 

Woodhouse, 268. 

Woodhooses, 268. 

Woodhoose, Mr. Sdward, of Soolchwood, notices re> 

specting an arrow head by, 101, 102. 
Woodlttods, 119. 
Woodman, Anthony, 160, 166 
Woodstock, 178. 
Wooler, 11. 
Worcester, 180. 
Worcestershire, 180. 
Woiden, Bobt, Esq., 174. 
Worth, 246. 
Wreight, Bobt, 177. 
Wreken Dyke, 112. 
Wright, Bobert, 167. 
Wrinkles, John, gent, 169. 
Written Crsg, 126. 
Wiirtemberg, kingdom of; 228. 
Wye, John, 181. 
Wyllymoteswiok, 261. 



Tardopp, 1 
Yann;r77 



160. 



Teldert, John, 161 ; Bobt . 162. 

Yellverton, Sir Henry, judge of assize, 149, 164, 166, 

162. 
York, 167, 168, 188, county of, 122; Mithraic tablet 

at 283 ; Wilfred Archbishop of, 124 ; Duke of; 195. 
Yorkshire, 181, 236; Deputy Lieut of; 189; Bidings^ 

264. 



Zandt 224. 
Zoroaster, 276. 



Z. 



DONATIONS TO THE SOCIETY, 

SINCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT IN 181S. 



pate. 

1813. 
March 3. 



April 7. 



Donations, 
Eleven Coins and Medals. 

Three Coins of En^ish Silver; 51 of Roman Silver; 
74 Roman third Brass ; 14 Portuguese Silver; and 
42 Portuguese Copper. 

Noble on the Mint and Coins of Durham; and 
Smellie's Historical Account of the Edinburgh 
Society of Antiquaries. 

A Fragment of a Roman Millstone, found on Carlisle 
Sands. 

A Roman Altar to Belatucader, found at Brougham 
Castle, in Westmorland, — see Appendix, No. I.; a 
small votive Altar, uninscribed, found at Voreda, 
or Old Penrith, in Cumberland ; a centurial Stone 
inscribed > CLAUDI; a Roman Millstone and 
the Head of a Roman Statue of Stone, all found at 
Caervorran, on the Roman Wall ; 2 Specimens of 
the Cement used in Roman Bath?, found in Car- 
lisle ; and a Piece of Basalt, which, from its form, 
appears to have been Part of a Millstone. 

Eightv- eight Tradesmen's Tokens of the old issue, 
with a Manuscript Description of them ; and 28 
Impressions, and 5 Casts of ancient Seals, principally 
Scottish. 

Pifly Guineas. 
Nine Guineas. 



Donors, 

R. Surtees, Esq. Mains- 
forth. 

Mr. John A damson. 
Secretary. 

Mr. John Bell, Treasu- 
rer. 



Mr. G. A. Dickson. 



Mr. G. A. Dickson. 



Thomas Davidson, Esq. 

His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

Sir C. M. L. Monck, 
Bart-V.P. 



Date, Donations*. 

June 2. An ancient Urn, containing calcined Bones, and dis- 
covered in Lincolnshire ; a centurial Stone, inscri- 
bed > OCTAVI SEBANI; a Roman Brick, in- 
scribed TIPKINUS; and a Fragment of an Am- 
Shora, and a large Iron Ring, both supposed to be 
Loman. 

A circular British Earthen Vessel, Si Inches high, 
and 6 Inches in diameter, fou.nd near Corbridge,^ 
see Plate VI. fig. G. ; Fragments of Pottery, &c. 

A List of the Members of the Antiquarian Society of 
London. 

Thirty-three miscellaneous Coins, chiefly English. 

July 7. Three Brick Flues of a Roman Bath ; 8 Copper and 
4 Roman Silver Coins ; 4 Fragments of an Ampho- 
ra, one of them inscribed D. (). M. S. ; 2 Pieces of 
a Deer's Horn, &c. all found at Corstopitum, or 
Corchester, an ancient Roman Station, a little to 
the West of the Town of Corbridge. 

Addison's Dialogues upon the Usefulness of ancient 
Medals ; and Bell's Rhymes of Northern Bards. 

New Agricultural and Commercial Magazine, Vol. I. 
and IL 

A Bottle of Roman Earthenware, found in digging a 
cellar in Carlisle; a Fragment of a Roman Ampho- 
ra, found under the foundations of the Roman 
Wall at Stanwix ; and another Fragment of Roman 
Earthenware, found at Benwell, in Northumber- 
land. 

A Drawing of the Entrance of Voreda, as it appeared 
when cleared from Rubbish in 1812, — ^6g. A.; a 
Drawing of one of the Corners of the same place, 
with an Arch in the Foundations of its Wall, — ^fig. 
B.; and Drawings of two brazen Articles found m 
that station, — ^figs. C. and D. — see Plate IX. 

August 4. A Copy of the Hoyal Charter and the Statutes of the 
Society of Antiquaries, London; and four Plates 
of Roman Antiquities found near Capheaton. See 
Archaeologia, Vol, XV. p. 393, 

A Silver Ring, found at Towton Moor in 1770. 

Sept. 1. The Seal of the Society, designed by Mr. Howard of 
the Royal Academy, and engraved by Mr. Wyon, 
of the Royal Mint. 

A reversed Impression of the Inscription deposited 
in the Foundation Stone of the new County Courts 
of Northumberland. 

Oct. 6* A Coppner Styca of Ecgfrith, one of the Saxo-North- 
umbrian Kings,— see Plate VI. fig. H. 



Donors. 



A. M. L. de Cardonnelly 
Esq. of Cramlington. 



Joseph Forster, Esq. 

William Radclyffe, Esq. 
Rouge Croix. 

Mr. J. T. Brockett, 



Rev. S. Clarke, of Hex- 
ham. 

Mr. John Bell, Treasu- 
rer. 

Mr. John Clennell, Ho- 
merton, Middlesex, 



Mr. G. A. Dickson. 



James Losh, Esq. V. P. 



Sir John E. Swinburne, 
Bart. President. 

Rev. Wm. Turner. 

Sir John E. Swinburne„ 
Bart. President. 



Thomas Davidson, Esq. 
Rev. J. Hodgson, Sec. 



Date, Donations. 

Nov. 3. Three Fragments of Roman Pottery ; an ancient Iron 
Key found under the Foundations of St. Alban's 
Church in Carlisle ; another Key of Brass found at 
York ; and a Bronze Cast, bearing this Inscription, 
TIT. VESP. C- Vith the Head pf that Emperor. 

Dec. 1. A Roman Copper Vessel, and some Pieces of Cop- 
per, which had apparently belonged to it, two 
ribulse and a Ring, all found in a tiunulus near 
Capheaton. Also a Penny of Queen Elizabeth, 
dated 1575, found in Hill- Head- Bank New- Planta- 
tion-Fence ; and a Counter found at Harnham. 

A Bottle of Black Earthenware from Pompeii; a 
small Etruscan Earthen Vessel from Ilerculancum ; 
an Etruscan Vase ; a British Urn, with part of the 
calcined Bones it contained, found under a large 
Cairn, at Croglin, in Cumberland, — sec Plate VI. 
fig. 1. The Pedestal of a Pillar, converted into a 
IVfortar, found at Caervorran ; and Copies of two 
Roman Inscriptions, — see Appendix, No. II. 

A curious Mortar found near Chester-le-Street. 

A Copy of an Inscription on a Rock on Fallowfield- 
Fell, in Northumberland, — see Plate VI. fig. E. ; 
and a Copy of an Inscription found at Walwick 
Chesters,— see Plate VI. fig. F. 

1814*. An Engraving, framed, of the Herald's C6llege, Lon- 
Jan*5. don, in 1768. 

A Celtic Hammer of very hard granular stone, found 
near Kirkoswald Castle, in Cumberland; a silver 
Penny of Henry the Second, found with a great 
quantity of the same kind of coin, at Cutherston, 
near Bowes, in Yorkshire, about the year 1782 ; a 
Silver Penny of Edward the First, coined at Lon- 
don ; a Silver Penny of Edward the Second, coined 
at Canterbury ; a Swedish Copper Dollar, of Charles 
the Twelfth, dated 1716. 

Six Copper Stycas of the Northumbrian Kings, Ean- 
red and Ethel red.* 

Feb. 2. Eighty-seven Copper Coins of various Nations; an 
Etching of two Roman Brass Vessels, with bas re- 
lief Handles. 

Potter's Greek Antiquities. 

Forty Pounds. 



Dmiors* 



Mr. G. A. Dickson, 

Newcastle. 



Sir John E. Swinburne, 
Bart. President. 



Mr^ G. A, Dickson, 
Newcastle. 

Isaac Cookson, Esq. of 
WhithiU, Durham. 



Rev. John Hodgson, 
Secretary. 

Thos. Davidson, Esq. 



Mrs. Atkinson, Temple- 
Sowerby. 

M. Atkinson, Esq. Carr* 
hill, Durham. 



Mr. G. A. Dicksob* 
Mr. Thomas Hodgson. 
Ed. Hussey Delaval, Esq. 



^*- I^ey were found a few years since, near Kirkoswald, in Cumberland, by the blowing down of a 
large tree, Uie roots of which had taken bold of, and brought up with them, a lar;^ earthen vessel, full 
of similar Coinsw 

B2 



Date. 
March 2. 



April 6. 
May 4. 



June 1. 



July 6. 



DonaHont, 
Ten Roman SSver Coioi, and 8 English Sflver Coins. 
Eighteen English Copper Coins. 
Chamber]ayne*6 Magnae Britannie Notitia. 
Two English Tokens. 
ITie •• Testa de NevilL" 

A Silver Coin of Eugenius. 

A Bronze Ax or Celt. 

Twenty-four English Copper Local Tokens. 

Four Roman Sepulchral Urns, and Fragment^ of 
several others, found in Auckland Park, and near 
the Rofnan Station at Binchester. 

A Roman Lamp of red Earthenware ; a Fragment of 
another, with the figure of Jupiter and the Eagle 
on its top ; and 12 remarkably small Copper Coins, 
all found in removing a mound of earth in the 
Estate of J. J. Robinson, Esq. adjoining to Old 
Carlisle, in April, 18H. Also Kennett's Roman 
Antiquities, 8vo. 1769. 

The six first ParU of '' The Border Antiquities of 
England and Scotland.*' 

The upper and lower Stones of an ancient Quern, or 
Hand Mill, found on Gateshead Fell. This dona- 
tion was accompanied by a Drawing of the Lines of 
a certain Enclosure or Camp, in which these and 
several fragments of mill-stones were found. The 
place was situated in a parcel of ground allotted 
to Mr. Henderson, at the time of the enclosure 
of Gateshead Fell. The west side of the entrenched 
ground measured 220 yards, the north end 66 
yards, and the breadth of the area from east to 
west at the south end, and from the N. E. to the 
S. E. corner 33 yards. An oblong entrenched 
area, 30 yards long and 14 broad, was also formed 
on the east side of it ; at its south end there was a 
circular enclosure, II* feet in diameter, formed 
with stones, each 3 feet long, and set on edge ; 
and at 21 yards from the west side an entrenched 
line led to a spring opposite the north west corner. 

A small Vessel of Earthenware, in which several 
Copper Stycas of Ecgfrith, King of Northumber- 
land, were found in the Chapel Yard of Heworth, 
Durham ; and a Plan of an ancient Entrenchment 
at Wardley, in the Parish of Jarrow, Durham, — see 
Hate V. 

A Stone Celt, found on Throckley Fell, Northum- 
berland ; a Pipe of red Earthenware, for conveying 



Donors. 

Mr. N. Naters. 

Mr. J. Bell, Treasurer. 

Mr. G. A. Dickson. 

John Brumell, Esq. 

Sir C. M. L. Monck, 
Bart. V. P. 

Mr. J. T. Brockets 

Mr. James Hawthorn. 

Mr. J. Bell, Treasurer. 

Anon3rmous. 



Mr. G. A. Dickson. 

Waller Scott, Esq. of 
Edinburgh. 



Mr. Joseph Henderaon, 
Gateshead Fell. 



Rev. John HodgSon, 



Date. 



Aug. 3. 



Sept. 7* 



Dec. 7. 



Donations, 

Water; and a Piece of a Stag's Horn, found in a 
Roman Vault in the Station at Chestersy on the 
Roman Wall. 

Drawings of two Bronze Sworda, lately found at 
Ewart Parky Northumberland. 

An ancient British Urn, found in ploughing a Field 
near Glanton, Northumberland ; and a Drawing of 
an Urn found at Black Heddon^ in the same 
County.* 

Two Durham Tradesmen's Tokens of the old issue. 

Fourteen Copper Provincial Tokens. 

A Drawing of the old Tower formerly on Tyne 
Bridge, by Miss Mary Ann Hornby ; an Impres- 
sion of S ancient Seals, in the possession of R, 
Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth, Durham. 

An ancient Buckle or Brooch, found by Mr. G. A. 
Dickson, in the Castle at Carlisle, and bearing a 
worn Inscription, in Saxo-Gothic Characters. 

Four Coins of Queens Anne and Mary, &c. 

A Fragment of an ancient Bronze Shield, of fine 
Workmanship, found in a Peat Moss, at Broomey- 
Holme, near Chester-le- Street, by the late Mat- 
thew Forster, Esq. of that place. 

An Edinburgh provincial Coin« 

Some Pieces of Roman Tile, Brick, and Cement, 
found in levelling the North Bank of the Tyne, 
near Wall's End, for the foundations of the Staith 
of Fawdon Colliery. 

Two Specimens of the Cement used in a Roman 
Bath at Wall's End ; and a Drawing of a Medal of 
Queen Mary the Second. 

Three hundred Foreign and English Copper Coins. 

An Iron Shirt of Chain Mail. 



A Ferrara Sword, — see Appendix, No. 11*1. 
A Harwich Token of 1653. 

Two provincial Coins. 

A Roman Fibula, found near the West Wall of 
Carlisle. 



Donors* 

Joseph Forster, Esq;. 
M. Culley, Esq. 



Mr. G. A. Dickson. 
John Brumell, Esq. 
Mr. John Bell, Treasurer. 



Rev. H. Salvin. 



Mr. G. A. Dickson. 

N. Natersy Esq. New- 
castle. 



Mr. T. Watoon, Silver- 
' Smith, Newcastle. 

Mr. John Bell,Trea8urer. 



Mr. John Bell,Trea8urer. 

The Rev. John Hodgson, 
Secretary. 

Mr John Bell, Treasurer. 

Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
Knt. 

M. Culley, Esq. Akeld, 
Northumberland. 

R. Spearman, Esq. Each- 
wick, Northumberland. 

Mr. John Bell, Treasurer. 
Mr. G. A. Dickson. 



* It was found in a little tumulus, called the Lamb-law; and in a cell formed by six flat stones, 
which also inclosed a human skull ; at present it is in the possession of Mr Geoiige Hepple, of Bygate. 
lu diameter at the top is 5| inches, middle 5 j, bottom S, and its height 7| inches. 



Date. 



1815. 
Jan. 4. 



March 1. 



April 5. 



Mays. 



June 7. 



DonaHons. 

An ancient Bronze Sword, found in Ewart Park, — 
•ee Plate IV. No. S. and page 11. 

A Saxon Inscription, found near Falstone, in North- 
umberland, — Bee Plate III. and page IC^. 

Seyer, on the Charters of BristoL 

A laree Silver Fibula, found in the Tjrne, near Ben- 
weU. 

An Urn found in a Tomb near Denton, in North- 
umberland; and an Arrow Head of Flint, found 
near Satley, in the County of Durham, — see page 
101. 

An Impression of the Seal of the last Treasurer of 
the Augustine Monastery at Canterbury, — see 
page 105. 

A Medallion of Hercules ; a Shilling of James L ; 
and a Farthing of King William. 

An Iron Helmet, &c. 

Drawings of several Roman Antiquities, discovered 
at Bremenium and Habitancum, in Redesdale, 
Northumberland, and at present at Campville, 
in the same County ; a small Urn, found in a larger 
one at Kirkhill, west of Hepple, in the Parish of 
Rothbury, Northumberland : they were in a cell, 
formed by four upright stones, and covered with 
fine sand from the Coquet. 

Two Quern Stones, found at Abbey-Faws, on Throp- 
ton Common, Northumberland. 

Two small Bronze Figures, one of them a Female, 
the other a Priapus, both found at Benwell, on the 
Roman W^, — see page 131. 

One hundred and forty-three Miscellaneous Coins. 

A Mortar, found near Wall's End in digging the 
foundations of Fawdon Staith. 

A Medal of " Ercole III. Duca di Modena, di Reg- 
gie, e della Mirandola:" and an Engraving of a 
curious Gold Ring. 

A Set of Gold Beads found under a Cairn on Ches- 
terhope Common, Northumberland. 

Two Inscriptions, — see Appendix, No. IV. A Bronze 
Stamp or Seal in the form of a cross and bearing 
Greek characters, — see Appendix, No. V. 

A Medal of the Duke of Cumberland. 

A List of Buonaparte's Medals. 



Doiiorr. 
Mrs. St Paul, Ewart 
Park,Northumberland. 

Rev. James Wood, Fals- 
tone. 

Rev, John CoUinaon, 
Rector of Gateshead. 

Mr. G. A. Dickson, 
Newcastle. 



Mr. Woodhouse, of 
Scotchwood* 

James Gomme, Esq. 
High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

Mr. G, A. Dickson. 
Rev. N. Hollingsworth. 



John Smart, Esck of 
Trewitt-house, North- 
umberland. 

The Rev. Robert Stout, 
Thropton. 

Mr. John Stanton, Ben- 
well, 

Mr John Bell, Treasurer. 
Mr. John Straker. 



M. I. C. Ginnasl. 

His Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland. 

Mr. G. A. Dickson, 
Newcastle. 

Miss Hornby, Newcas- 
tle. 
Mr. Reed, Newcastle. 



Daie. Donations, Donors. 

July 5. An Inscription on- Heworth Bell^ — see Plate V. and 
Appendix, No. 6. 

Oct. 4. A Roman Vase, found in an entrenchment adjoining 

the old citadel of Carlisle. Mr. G. A. Dickson. 

Four miscellaneous Coins. Re^. Thomas Stout, 

Thropton. 

Fifteen Roman Copper Coins- M. J. J. Robinaon, of 

Syke, Cumberland. 

A Flan of a Roman Aqueduct in the parish of W. T. Green well, Esq. 
Lanchester, Durham, — see Plate V. Ford, Durham. 

Several Plates of Anglo Saxon Coins, and Mr. North's The Rev. R. Ruding, 
two Plates of Henry III. Coins. Maldon. 

A Series of Newcastle Silver Tokens, and a Roman Mr. John Adamson, 
Lamp. Secretary. 

Nov. I. Two miscellaneous Coins. Mr. John Bell, Treasu- 

rer. 

Fenn's Account of the London Society of Antiquaries. Mr. Thomas BelL 

An ancient Steel Spur, found several years since in Mr. Joseph Willis, 
a vault in the church of Jarrow, Durham^ Gateshead. 

Dec. 6. Fifty-one English and Foreign Silver Coins. Hen. Cramlington, Esq. 

Mayor of Newcastle. 

A Ferrara Broad Sword, and an Arrow Head of 

Flint. Mr. G. A. Dickson. 

1816. One hundred and twenty Coins; a Roman Tile, in- 

Jan. d« scribed LEG. V. VI. ; some Specimens of blue and 

brown Glass, from the Roman Station near Cor- 

bridge; several Fragments of figured Earthenware 

from the same place ; 2 Spear Heads found near D. W. Smith, Esq. Aln- 
Otterbume ; and a variety of other Antiquities. wick. 

Four Silver Coins. H. Cramlington, Esq. 

Newcastle. 
Feb. 7. ** A Catalogue of the Lords, Knights, and Gentlemen 

who have compounded for their Estates :" Lon- Thomas Davidson, Esq. 
don, 1655. Newcastle. 

Gent's History of Kingston upon Hull and Rippon, The Rev. Wm. Turner, 

8vo. Newcastle. 

Circumstantial Details of the Battle of Waterloo, Svo. John Waldie, Esq. New- 
castle. 
A small Roman Earthen Vessel dug out of the Sta- John Buddie, Esq. 

tion at Wall's End. Wall's End. 

An Account of the Great Flood in the River Tyne. Mr. John Bell, Treasu- 
rer. 
A Drawing of Pandon Gate, formerly standing in the 
town of Newcastle upon Tyne. Mr. Wilson. 
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DaU. 



AyrW d# 



M«y 1, 



'I 



July rj. 



\ 



I, 



i 






AcU 0f the ParfiiMiem« «f SciKland, Vob. IL Md m. 
the fUtn^mra Ma^i .S.'giili of Scotland ; Inreat^- 
nes fA t>>e R/y^rai Vi ardrUie of Scottand. 

A iHpall Cireek 0ronze Coin ; and a vcrj old Claf> 
more* 

A Gfoal of Robert Bruce. 

An illamirmttd Pedigree ct the Derwcot Water 
Family^ 

f^peed'f Proftpect of the World, 1627. 

De Anglorum Gentb Oriffine Diaiertatio ; Authore 
li/i(>efto .Sfieringhamo^ Cantab. 1670, 8to. Com- 
beriand^f ** Originet Gentium AntiqojMimc, Ac/* 
London f 172^, 8vo* TbompftooV Translation of 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, London, 1718, 8vo. Wjmd- 
fiam'f Wiltihire, extracted from Domesday tfook, 
BalMbury, 1788, 8vo. Vertot'f critical History of 
the Ettaoli»hment of the Bretons among the Gaub, 
Ac. London, 1722, 2 rob. 8vo. Sir John Maun- 
deville'f Voiage and Travaile, London, 1725, 8to. 

The Hietory of Hartlepool, by Sir C. Sharpe, Knight. The Aothor 

A fine Tablet, bearing an Inscription to Ceres, in 
verse, discovered at Caervorran, — see Plate IV. 
fig. 1. and page 107; also fVom the same place, 
two centurial Stones ; a small Roman Altar ; seve- 
ral Specimens of Roman Millstones; and certain 
rude I'igurcs of Roman Soldiers carved in stone. 

A Modal and a Roman Silver Coin. 



The Rev. J. 

SecrcSsy. 

Kr. G. A. Dicfao^ 

KevcKtie. 

Dr. Somcrrille. 

WilUam Raddjft, Ee^. 
Rouge Croix. 

DmdMn,£aq. 



R. Spearman, Esq. 
Eachwick. 



Out. '2. A Chart of English Silver Coins fVom 1066. 

Monumonta Romani Imperii in Scotia. 

A A'Amed Engraving of the East Window of the 
Cathedral C'hurch of York. 

A Drawinff of a Copper Vessel found near the 
Roman Wall. 

Nov. (i. A Book, containing numerous Fac-Similes of local 
Token* of the last issue. 

An ImpreKsion on Wax of an ancient Ring found in 
the ruins of Pharoi. 

A Proof of an Engraving of the Seal of the Hospital 
of St. Hartholomew, in Newcastle; also 200 Copies 
for thtt first Volume of the Society's Transactions, 
Plate VIII. 



Lieut.-Colonel Coulson, 
Blenkinsopp Castle, 
Northumberland. 

Mr. John Walker, WaU's 
End. 

Mr. John Bell, Treasu- 
rer. 

M. Atkinson, Esq. Carr- 
hill, Durham. 

R. S. Hawks, Esq. 

Mr. John Adamson, 
Secretary. 

Mr. John Bell, Treasu- 
rer. 

D. W. Smith, Esq. Aln- 
wick. 



Mr. J. T. BrockeU. 
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Daie. 

1817. 
Jioaary h 

Feb. S. 
March 5. 
April 2. 



May?. 
August 6. 



October!. 



Nor. 5. 



Decs. 

1818. 
January 7. 



June S. 



Donaiiont. 
^ Sjmopus of the British Mmeuai.'' 8to. London, 

1816. 
** Hegge's Lecend of St. Cuthbert,*' a new Edition, 

1816. By Mr. Taylor, of Sunderland. 

Account of the Hunterian Museum, by Captain J. 
Laskey, 8to. Gksgow, 181S. 

Four Votumes of the Public Records of the Kingdom 
of Scotland. 

A Vindication of the Apamean Medal, and of the 
Inscription NDB. London, 4to. 1775. 

** Cheviot,'' a Poetical Fragment, with Notes, Ac. by 

Mr. Adamson, Newcastle. 8to. 1817* 
An Arrow Head, with an Account of a Number of 

the same Description found at Mount Caucasus, — 

see Plate IX. and Paper. 
An Ornament found in the Roman Station near 

Corbridge. 

Various Articles of Roman Fabric obtained from the 
Roman Station of Canroran. 

** Speculations on a Literary Society." 

Two copies of the 24th Report of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

A Sflver Penny of Edward I. ; a small Brass Coin of 
Scotland. 

A small Turkish Gold Coin. 

A Drawing of a Roman Rinff in the possession of 
Lady Biackett, of Matfen, Northumoerland, — see 
Description, p. 203. Also a Drawing of a Fragment 
of a Statue of Neptune, now at Wiulington. 

** The Marriage of the Coquet and Alwyne," a Poem, 
edited by Mr. Adamson, Newcastle. 8to. 1817. 

** The Life of Henry the Third," a Re-print, edited 

by Mr. Brockett, Newcastle. 1817. 
An Impression of a Seal found at Marathon by Sir 

Wm. Gell. 

** Bartlett on the Episcopal Coins of Durham, and 
dbe Monastic Coins of Reading,*' a new Edition, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by rar J. T. Brockett. 
Newcastle, 8to. 1817. 

** Vallum Romanum ;" or Account of the Roman 
Wall, by John Warburton, Esquire. London, 4to. 
175S. 

Drawing of Arrow Heads, and an Account thereof in 



Donors* 
Mr. John Bell. 

Mr. Taylor, Sunderland. 

Mr. William Ckrke. 

Rer. J. Hodgson. 

Mr. Thomas BelL 

Mr. J. Adamson, Sec. 

Mrs. Beilby, Newcastle. 

Mrs. Beilby. 

Messrs. Hodgson and 
Adamson, Secretaries. 

Mr. John Straker, New- 



The Lit. & Phil. Society 
of Newcastle. 

Sir J. E. Swinburne, Bt. 
Mr. Naters. 

J. Trevelyan, Esq. Wel- 
lington, Northumber- 
land. 

Mr. Adamson, Secretary. 

Mr. J. T. Brockett. 

Sir J. E. Swinburne, Bt. 
President. 



Mr. J. T. Brockett. 



Mr. W. L. Rogers, Lon- 
don. 
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Date. 



DanatioMi. 



July U 



1819. 
June 2. 



August 4. 



Dec 1. 



18«a 
Januarys. 



Illuttration of the Drawhig previously pteftented by 
Mrs. Beilby,r-iee Plate IX. page 201. 

The Drawing of a Ring found on King Moor, made 
by Richard Cu«t» £sq^-.-aee page 196. 

Account of the Books printed at the press of George 
Allan* Esq. F.S. A. at the Grrange, near Dtolington. 
8vo. Newcastle, 1818. 

Drawing of an Altar found m 1817, «t Walton House, 
near Brampton. 

An Impression in tin foil of the Inscription on the 
Ring found on King Moor. 

Funeral Sermon on Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
ice. ; 8yo. London, 1706. Reflections upon Learn- 
ing ; 8to. London, 1727. 

Stat, aad Ordin. Ecdes. Cath. Dunelm, in MS. folio. 
Spearman's Inquiry into the County Pkdatine of 
Durham ; 4to. 1729, interleaved. Rudd's Euclid's 
Elements, with John Dee's Mathematical Pr^bce, 
4to. 1651. Lithgow's 19 Years' Travels ( 1609, 
Ac), 10th edition ; 8vo. 1692. Battle of Flodden 
Field, edited by Lambe; 12mo. 1774. P^itin's 
THivels; 12mo. 1679. Carleton's Life of Bernard 
Gilpin, 4th edition; 12mo. 16S4. Letters from 
Orinda to Poliarchus; 8vo. 1705. Boscobel, Part 
L 1680; Part IL 1681, 8vo. 

Collection of Papers which appeared during the Con- 
test for the County of Northumberland; 1774. 
Wilcock's Life of the AbboU of Wearmouth ; 8vo. 
Sunderkmd, 1818. Moule's Catalogue ; 1818. 

Reliquiae Sacrae Carolinfle, or the Works of that great 
and glorious Martyr King Charles I. 24mo. Hague, 
1657. 

Drawing of a Sepulchral Stone found at Binchester, 
— see page 142. 

An account of the Expense of Sir Thomas Swin- 
burne, Knt. as High Sheriff of Northumberland, 
in 1628 and 1629. 

An old Sword which had been used at the Battle of 
Naseby, by an ancestor of Mr. Geo. Sumner, of 
Desborough, County of Northampton. 

Coins: Half-penny, Elizabeth; Penny, James I.; 
Half-pennv, James 1.; Three-pence, Charles I.; 
Penny, Charles I. ; Sixpence, Edward VL ; Lord 
Liverpoors Shilling; Half-penny, Edward; Four 
Pennies, Edward; Four-pence and Three-pence, 
George, IIL ; Barnard Castle Token. 



Dcmors. 
Miss Carlyle, Carlisle. 

Miss Carlyle. 

Mr. J. T. Brockett, New- 



Miss Carlyle. 

J. Losh, Esq. Vice-Pre- 
sident. 

Rev. I. Cook, Newton, 
Northumberland. 



Wm. Tarlor, Esq. Hen- 
don Grange, Sunder- 
land. 



Mr N. J. PhUipson, New- 
castle. 

Wm. Taylor, Esq. Hen- 
don Chrange. 

Ph. Orkney Skene, Esq. 

Retr. J. Hodgson, Se- 
cretary. 



Thomas Davidson, Esq. 



Mr. Brockett. 



II 



Date. Donations. 

Feb. 2. A Medal of Luis de Camoens, struck^ for private 
distribution only, in Paris, at the expense of Don 
Jo2se Maria de Souza. The Society has availed 
itself of Mr. Adamson*s permission to insert an im- 
pression of a Wood Cut here of this Medal ; as also 
that of another Medal, in honour of the said Poet, 
tohich were made for that Gentleman* s ** Memoirs €f 
ike Life and Writings of Luis de Camoens,** 



Donors. 



Don Joze Maria de Sou- 
za» Paris, 







June 7* ** Robert the Devyll, a metrical Romance, from an 

ancient illuminated Manuscript. Lond. 1798» 8vo. Mn N« J. Philipson. 

Various Antiquities found upon the property of Gul- 

c2 
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ml 




Date. Donatiom. 

brand Roflenberg, Farmer^ in the Coiin^ of Laur- 
Tigy in Norway 9 — tee Detcripdon, page 905. 

Aug. 2. Copy of a Return of Three Knights of the Shire for 
the County of NorthumberhuML, in the year 16M, 
— seepage 171* 

Sept. 6. Seals : Two Impressions of Old Seals of Newcastle 

upon Tyne ; two of Durham ; and four others. 

Sermooy preached at the Duke of Devonshire's Fu- 
neral, with Memoirs of the House of Cavendish, 
by Dr. Kennet, 1708, 8vo. 

Oct 4. The Life of Rev. and Learned Mr. John Sage, 8vo. 
The History of the Troubles of Hungrie,4to. The 
Antiquitv of the Royal Line of Scotland, by Sir 
George Afackenzie, 8vo. London, 1686. View of 
London, 12mo. 

Copy of a Petition from the Lord Mayor and Bier- 
chanU of the City of York, the Mayor and Mer- 
chants of Kingston upon HuU, and the Wardens 
and Brethren of the Trinity House there affunsS 
Sir Wm. Waller, complaining of his demands for 

1821. Coins : A IVench Copper Coin, under Camot, coined 
Jan. 3. at Antwerp ; a Copper Medal, Ludovicus XIIIL 

Rex Christianissimus ; 6 Roman, first Brass; 3 
Roman, ^ird Brass ; 2 Roman, second Brass ; 9 
Foreign Copper; 1 Barbadoes Penny, 1788 ; 2 Old 
English, Copper ; 20 Old Tradesmen's Tokens. 

A Brass Lar, found at Peersbridge. 

Two Check or Nick Sticks, as formerly issued by the 
Exchequer on passing the Sheriffs Accounts. 

Feb. 7. An Ancient Ornament of Jet, found in a Stone 
Chest, in a field called Cruises, the property of Mr. 
Ridley, of Park End. 
Coins: 5 Local; Collegiu Experimentale sive Cu- 
riosum in quo Primaria hujus Seculi inventa, &c. 
Nurimber^, 1676. 

April 4. The History and Antiquities of the See and Cathe- 
dral Church of Litchfield, by John Britton, F. S. A. 
4to. London, 1820. 
Garbutt's History of Sunderland. 
Copy of a Letter of Wm. Lord Dacre, with Obser- 
vations, — see page 214. 
May 2. Four Ancient Spurs and a Pair of Ancient Brass 
Stirrups. 



Donors. 
Mr. Peterson, of Nor- 
way. 



Mr. John Bell. 

Mr. Adamson, Secre- 
tary. 

Rev. Wm. Turner, New- 
castle. 



Mr. R. Tho■Bp80i^ New- 
castle. 



Mr. JdinBeQ. 



R. Surtees, Esq. Mains- 
forth 

R. Surtees, Esq. 

Mr J. Bell. 

Rev. A. Hedley, New- 
castle. 



Mr. John Bell. 

Sir J. E. Swinburne, 
Bart. President. 

The Author. 

John Caley, Esq. Lon- 
don. 

Anonymous. 
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Daie. Demotions. 

Sept. 5. 7 Ancient Britiih Coins, found at Jeraey. 

Nov. 7. ^opy ^ ^® ^^^ <^^ ^^® Election of Members for 
rfewcastle, 1820. 

Dec. 5. An Historical Description of the Monasteiy and 
Chapel Royal of Holyrood-house, 8vo. Edinburgh, 
1819. 

A Map of the Country round Scarborough, by 
Robert Knox. 

1822. A Roman Figure found at Fulwell, near Sunderland, 
Feb. 6. and also a Celt found in Ireland. Dr. Clanney 

accompanied this Donation with the following ac- 
count: — ^''In the month of November, 1820, im- 
mediately above the excavation of the Limestone 
at Carley Hill Quarry, which is situated about a 
quarter of a mile West of Fulwell Hill, in the 
wish of Monkwearmouth, and about 200yarda 
West of HiU House, the residence of Mr. Wake, 
sen., whilst removing the surplus soil, Thomas 
DobBon, quarryman, found the Roman Figure 
which appears to be a Lar. There were found at 
the same time, several portions of Human Bonea 
and a quantity of common rock Limpet Shells im- 
bedded in limestone rubbish and sur&ce soil. It 
is worthy of remark that several excavations have 
been discovered in the solid limestone rock, at Car- 
ley Hill, (similar to stone coffins) containing 
human Bodies. 

Tables of Dates for the Use of Genealogists and 
Antiquaries, printed by T. Moule. 

March 6. Vols. V. VI. VII. and VIU. of the Acts of Par- 
liament of Scotland, folio. 

Select Views of London and its Environs, 2 vols, in 
1, quarto. London, 1804^ 



Dimors* 
J. Smart, Esq. Trewitt, 
Northumberland. 

Mr. Chamley. 

Mr. Wood, Killingworth, 
Northumberland. 

Rev. Wm. Turner. 



Dr. Clanney, Sunder- 
land, Durham. 

Mr Thomas Bdl, New- 
castle. 

Rev. J. Hodgson, Secre- 
tary. 

Isaac Cookson, Esquire, 
Newcastle. 
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A 

CATALOGUE 

OF THE 

PRINTED BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, 

AND 

DRAWINGS, 

IN THB 

LIBRARY or THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIKTY 

OF 

jQefocame upon ^m* 

¥RBPABBD BT 

JOHN ADAMSON, SECRETARY. 



I8I6. 
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^ The Books in the Library are allowed to circulate under the following Regu^ 
lationSy viz* — The Books may he taken out by Members at one Meeting, and returned 
bif them at the subsequent Meeting. All the Books are to be in the Library 
during the Sittif^s of the Society. 
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A 

CATALOGUE 

OP 

PRINTED BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, & DRAWINGS, 

IN THE LIBRARY 

ov 

THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 

OF 



ACtA ACADEMIARUM ET SOCIETATUM. 

The Newcastle upon Tynb Antiquarian Society. 

Statutes of the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle upon Tyne. Instituted January^ 
1813. Fol. 

Chorographia; or a Surv^ of Newcastle upon Tyne, in 1649; by William Gray — Re- 
printed by the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle upon Tyne. FoL Newcastle, 
1813. 

.First Annual Report of the Antiquarian Socie^ of Newcastle upon Tyne* Quarto. 
Newcastle, 1814. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London. 

A Copy of the Royal Charter and Statutes of the Society of Antiquaries, of London. 

Printed by order of the Society. 4to. London, 1800. — Presented by Sir J. E. 

Swinburne, Bart. 
Tables of English Silver, and Gold Coins : First published by Martin Folkes, and now 

re-printed, with Plates and Explanations, by the Society. 4to. 1763. 

a2 
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4 CATALOGUE. 

ACTA ACADEMIARUM ET SOCIETATUM. 

An Account of a Copper Table ; containing two Inscriptions^ in the Greek and Latin 
Tongues ; discovered in the year 1732, near Heradea, in the Bay of Tarentum in 
Magna Graecia: By Phib'p Carteret Webb. 4to. London, 1760. 

Archseologia ; or. Miscellaneous Tracts, relating to Antiquity ; with Plates, 17 vols, and 
Part L of Vol. XVIU. 4to. Londoi», 177d-.1815; 

Three Chronological Tables ; exhibiting a State of the Society, from its first rise in 
1572 to 1784; by Sir John Fenn, Knt. 4to. London, 178^.— Presented by Mr. 
Thomas Bell. 

Liber Quitidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobae, Anno R^:ni R^^ Edwardi Primi ^ict" 
simo octavo, A. D. 1299 et 1300. 4to. Londini, 1787. 

Thb Society of Antiquaries of Edinburgh. 
Rules of the Edinburgh Society of Antiquaries. 4to. — Presented iy Mr. John Belt. 

Glasgow Academy. 

Monumenta Romani Imperii, in Scotia, maxime vero inter Vestigia Valli, Auspiciis An- 
tonini Pii Imperatorig, a Fortha usque ad Glottam perducti, reperta et in Aca- 
demic Glasguensi adservata, Iconibus expressa. 4to«— Preceit/eJ 6y MaUheta 
Atkinson, Esq. 

Perth Literary Society. 

Preliminary Discourse and Plan, delivered at the Institution of a Literary Society at 
Perth, December 16, 1784. 4to. Perth, 17S5.— Presented by the Rev. W. 
Turner. 



Addison, Joseph. 

Dialogues on the Usefulness of Ancient Medals, especilEdly in Relation to the Latin, 
and Greek Poets. 8vo. Glasgow, 1751* — Presented by Mr. John BeU. 
Aimsworth, Robert. 

Dictionary, English and Latin. A new Edition, with great Additions and Amend- 
ments : By Thomas Morel), S. T. P. 4to. London, 1808. 
Antiquitates. 

The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland, conprising Specimens of the Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and other Vestiges of former Ages, to the Union' of the twa 
Crowns. 4to. large paper. London, 1812. All the Parts yet published. — Pre^ 
sented by Walter Scott ^ Esq. 
The Antiquities of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, v. Grose. 
The Military Antiquities respecting the English Army, v. Grose. 



CATALOGUE. 5 

AsHBT, George, B. D. 

A Dissertation on a singular Coin of Nenra, in a Letter to Matthew Duane, Esq. 
4to, London, 1774. 
Atloffe, Joseph, BarL V. P. A. S. and F. R. S. 

Calendars of the Ancient Charters, and of the Welch and Scottish Rolls, now 
remaining in the Tower of London : also, Calendars of all the Treaties of Peace 
between England and Scotland, in the Chapter House at Westminster, &C &c. 
4to« London, 1774. 

Banduri, Amsblm. 

Numismata Imperatorum Romanorum a Trajano Decio ad Paloeologos Augustos, acces- 

sit Bibliotheca Nummaria, sive Auctorum qui de Re Nummari^ scripserunt* 2 vols. 

Fol. Lut. Paris, 1518. 
Bell, John. 

An Account of the great Flood in the River Tyne, on Saturday Morning, Dec. 90, 

1815. To which is added,, a Narrative of the great Flood in the Rivers I^ne, 

Tease and Wear, &c on the 16th and 17th Nov. 1771 ; with an Account cf the 

Eruption of Solway Moss. Newcastle, 1816. 8yo. — Presented by Mr. John 

BeU. 
Rhymes of Northern Bards, being a curious Collection of old and new Songs and 

Poemsi peculiar to the Counties of Newcastle upon Tyne, Northumberland, and 

Durham. Edited by John BeU^ Jun. Newcastle upon Tyne. 8vo. 1812«— 

Presented by Mr. John BeU. 
Brand, the Rev. John, M. A. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town and County of the Town of Newcastle upon 

Tyne» including an Account of the Coal Trade of that place. 2 vols. 4to. 

London, 1789. 
Bristol-Crarters, V. Seters. 
Britannia Romana, it* Horsley. 

Catalogue. 

Catalogue of the Lords, Knights^ and Gentlemen, that have compounded for their 
Estates. 8vo. London, l^SS^^^Presenied by Mr^ Thomas Dawdson. 
Chamberlayne, John, Eso. 

Magose Britannise Notitia ; or the present State of Great Britain) with divers Remarks 
upon the antient Slate thereof. 8vo. London^ 17917. -^Presented by Mr. Dickson^ 
Clennell» John, v. Magazine. 
Combe, Carolus, M. D. 

Numraorum veterum Populorum et Urbium, qui in Museo Guliehni Htibter assenranUir, 
Descriptio, Figuris illustrata. 4to^ Londini, 1782. 



h CATALOGIE. 

C'oMBf, Taylor, Esq. 

A De«cnption of the Collection of andcul Tetracottai \a the Bfituh Museum, with 

Engravings. 4to. London^ ISIO, 
A Description of the Collection of ancient Mariiles in the Btitaifa Mmcam^ witli 

Engravings. Part L and 1 1 . Uq* Loo d ott , 181 2 — J 5* 
Veterum Populorum et Regum Summj^ qui in Museo Brjtftnnlco ^serr^iitnr. 4to* 

Londini, 1814.. 

CtMBERLAVDy KiCillT RzV. R., D« D. 

Origines Gentium Antiquissim^ i or Attemplt for discovering the Times of the first 
Planting of Nations; in several Tracts. Svo. London, 172^. — PrexnUd 6y R^ 
Spearman, Esq. 
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Darell, Rev. \Vm. r* Grose. 
Dover Castle^ v. Grose. 
DuTEMSy Louis. 

Explication de quelques MedaiJIes de Peuples, de ViUes, et de Rok, Grecqnes el 
Pheniciennes, avec une Paleographic numisraatique, 4to, Londres, 1776. 2d 
edition. 

Emgravincs^ Drawings, &c. 

Drawing of the Swords found in Ewart ParL — Presatted bt/ A/, Culk^^ Esq. 

{Two Engravings of the Coins of Henry UL 
Five of British Coins. 
Twenty 'eight of Saxon Coins. 

Presented b^ Bev* Rogers Ruding. 
A Drawing of the Tower upon the old Bridge of Newcastle upon Tyne, facing 

Newcastle. — Presented by Mm Hornby, 
Three Plates of Roman Anttquitlcs found near Capheaton, Northumberland. — 

Presented by Sir J. E, Svcinburne^ Bart, 
Annulus Antiquus ; an Engraving from an ancient Gold Ring in the Possession of 

Julius Cssar Ginnasi« — Presented by J, C. Ginnasi- 
Chart of English Silver Coins, from A, D. 1066. — Presented by Mr, John BeiL 
An Impression of the Plate dcpoiited in the Foun Jation of the new County CourtE| 

Newcastle, July ?3d, 1810* — Presented by Mr^ Thos* Davidson, 
The College of Arms ; or the Herald's Office. London, 1768, — Presented by Ditto, 
Prefericulae found in Carlisle, \%Q^f.--^ Presented by Mr. Dichon, 
A Drawing of the old Gate at Pandon, in Newcastle, called Pandon Gate. — Draum 

and presented by Mr* Thomas IVihon. 
An elegantly illuminated Pedigree of tire Family of the late Earl of DerwentwHter,,— > 
Presented by W. Radclyffe, Esq. 
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CATALOGUE. 7 

Engravings, Drawings, &c. 

Drawings of the various Silver Tokens struck in ISl^^ Ac^^Made and presented bt^ 

Mr. John Bell. 
An Engraving from the Seal of the ancient Hospital of St. Bartholomew, in Newcastle 

upon Tjne^-^Presented by Mr. Brockeit^ at whose Expense it was engraved. 
A Drawing of a Brass Vessel found in 1816, near the Roman Wall, similar in every 

Respect to one described by Camden to have been found in Ireland. See Fig. 6, 

Plate xii. Vol* IV. — Drawn and presented by, Mr, John Adamson., 

FoLKES, Martin, v* Acta Academiarum.. 

Gardner, Ralphs 

England's Grievance Discovered,, in Relation to the Coal Trade; with the Map of the 

River of Tine, and Situation of the Town and Corporation of Newcastle, &c. &c. 

Svc Newcastle : reprinted 1796. 
Gent, Thomas. 

Annales Regioduni Hullini : or History of Kingston-upon-Hull. 8vo. York, 1735^— 

Presented by the Rev. Wm. Turner. 
The ancient and modem Hbtory of the Loyal Town of Rippon. 8vo. York, 1733.— 

Presented by the Rev. Wm. Turner. 
Gravius,. Joannes Gborgius. 

Inscriptiones antiquie totius Orbis Romani in absolutissimum Corpus reductae olim 

Auspiciis Josephi Scaligeri et Marci Velseri Industria autem et DDigencia Jani 

Gruteri: nunc Curis secundis ejusdem Gruteri et Notis Marquardi Gudii emendatse^ 

et Tabulis seneis i Boissardo confectis illustratse ; denuo Cura Joannis Georgii 

Gnevii recensitse : cum Adnotationibus et Indicibus. 2 vols. FoL Bound in 4 

vols. Amstelsdami, 1707- 
Grose, Francis, F. A. S« 

The Antiquities of England and Wales. 8 vols, ^to^ London, 1784 — 87* 

The Antiquities of Scotland. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1797. 

The Antiquities of Ireland. 2 vols. 4to. London^ 1791. 

Military Antiquities, respecting a History of the English. Army, fiom the Conquest to 

the present Time ; and a Treatise on ancient Armour and Weapons. 2 vols. 4>t04 

London, 1801. 
A provincial Glossary^ with a Collection of local Proverbs and popular Superstitions. 

4to« London,^ 1811. 
The History of Dover Castle, by the Rev. Wm. DareU, Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth. 

4to. London, 1797. Bound with the last Volume. 
GauTERius, Janus* 

Inscriptiones antiques totius Orbis Romani, v. Graevius* 
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CATALOGUE. 
TTK^,auni.MoreIlia„„., «ve F«naamun Romananim N„m«a.t. omnia iai^ti^. 

Numi««a.a aure. ar«^t«, "r!!^ r*'*"^ Imperatorum Romanonun 

Dissertationea de Alexandri Mairni NuiiMm«b. «f ^» w 

Hexie^-, Jonv. M. A., v. Montpaucok. 
HoBsLEv, John, M. A. 

Hull, v. Gemt. 

HCBIPHBEYS. DavII>, M. a., t,. MOWTFAOCOK. 

Kevnett, Basil. 

Ron«e Antique Notitia; or. the Antiquities of Rome fiv„ i ^ 

denied 6y Mr. Dichon. 4 «» « Kome. 8vo. London, 1769.-P«. 

MAOAZtHE. 

The Gentlenian's Magazine for the Years 1813 et«eo T k. 

The Ne-r Agricdtural Maga2ane. Bv Jol» ri.n«.ir ^ , "* 

cental t,s, the Author. »J^ J""" Clem^elK Vob. 1 and J. 8vo.-P«. 

Mandeville, 

"^^^•Z^^:^^^T^'^^ -Hichtre^ethofthe Wa^to 

■'-.1725.-iV«.„,,rf,^«.S^,l„^^,^;"^*^«Cottont,bra,y. 8.o. W 
Ma««ou.„. Je.p«„ of. ,, Thompson. Aarok! ^ 

MOHELLIDS, AnDBEAS, i/e/w/tf,. 

Thesourus Morellianus, ». Hwercampw. 



CATALOGUE. 9 

IVfoNTFATJCON, BERNARD dc. 

Antiquity explained and represented ih Sculptures. Translated into English by David 

HumphreySi M. A. Folio. I» vols. London, 1721. 
The Supplement to the above. Translated into English by David Humphrey, M. A. 

In 5 vols, bound in 1. London, 1725. 
The Antiquities of Italy, being the Travels of the learned Bernard de Montfaucon, 

from Paris, through Italy, in the Tears 1698 and 1699* Made English from the 

Paris Edition of the Latin OriginaL Adorned with Cuts. 2d Edition. By John 

Henley, M. A. Folio. London, 1725. 

NoBtE, The Rev. Mark. 

Two Dissertations upob the Mint and Coins oi the Episcopal Palatines of Durham ; 
with an Appendix, 4to. Birmingham, 1780. — Presented hy Mr* J. BeU. 

Patiit, Charles, M. D., Paru. 

Imperatorum Romanorum Numismata ex ^re mediae et minimae Fonme descripta et 
enarrata. Folio. Argentines, 1671. 
Pegge, The Rev. Samuel, LL.D. 

An Essay on the Coins of Cunobelin ; to which is subjomed, a Dissertation on the 

Seat of the Coritani. 4>to. London, 1766* 
A Series of Dissertations on some elegant and very valuable Anglo-Saxon Remains; 
with a Preface. 4to« London, 1756. 
PiNKERTON, John. 

An Essay on Medals ; or, an Introduction to the Knowledge of ancient and modern 
Coins and Medals; especially those of Greece, Rome, and Britain. 2 vols. 
Svo. London, 1808. 
Potter, John, D. D. 

Archaeologia Grseca; or, the Antiquities of Greece. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1728. — 
Presented hy Mr, Thomas Hodgson^ 

Reinesius, Thomas, Archiatrus et Consul Altenburgicus. 

Syntagma Inscriptionum antiquarum, cum primis Romse veteris, pro Supplemento ad 

J. Gruterum* Opus posthumum; cum Commentariis nunc primdra editum. 

Fol. Lipsis, 1682. 
RippoN, t>. Gent* 

Stage, v. Magazine. 

SsTER, The Rev. Samuel, M. A. 

The Charters and Letters Patent, granted by the Kings and Queens of Finland to the 

b 
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10 CATALOGUE. 

Sever, The Rev. Sauvkl, M. A. 

Tourn and City of BrittoL Newly trantlated, and accompanied by the ori^oal 
Latin. 4to. Bristol, lS\2,^PresenUd by the Rev. John CoiUnsoft* 
Scotia. 

Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Scotonim in Ardiivia Poblicis attervatum: A. D- 1 30& 
—A. D. 1424 Printed by Command of His Majesty King George the Third, 
in Pursuance of an Address of the House of Commons of G real- Britain. FoliiK 
— Presented by the Rev- John Hodgson. 
Sharp, Sir Cuthbert, Knt. 

A History of Hartlepool. 8vo. Durham, 1816. — Presented by the Anlhor. 
Sheringham, Robert, C. C. C. 

De Anglorum Gentis Origine Disceptatio. 8vo. Cantab., IBlO.^^^^Presented h^ 
R, Spearmanf Esq. 
Smith, William, Rector of Melsonby. 

Literse de Re Nummaril^ in Opposition to the common Opinion, that the Denarii 
Romani were never larger than Seven in an Ounce; with some H€ni:irks on Dr. 
Arbuthnot's Book and Tables, &c. 8vo. Newcastle upon T)-ne, 1729. 
Smelling, Thomas. 

View of the Coinage of England; containing Views of the Gold Coinage, Silver Coin- 
age, Copper Coinage, and Tradesmen's Tokens ; Coins struck by English Princes 
in France; Counterfeit Sterlings, Pattern Pieces, &c«; Jeitonsj d-c; Silver Coin- 
age of Scotland. 2 vols. Fol. 1763r-1769. 
Speed, John. 

A Prospect of the most fiimous Parts of the World. ISmo. London^ 1646. — Pre- 
sented by Mr. Thos. Davidson. 
Spblman, Sir Henry, Knt. 

Glossarium Archaiologicum ; cum Scholiis, et Commentariis. Fol- Chart, max.. 
Londini, 16645. 
Statuta. 

The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland. Vols. 2 and 3* Printed by Command of 
His Majesty King George the Third, in Pursuance of an Address of the House 
• of Commons of Great«Britain. Folio. 2 vols. 1814.— — Prwewfeff hy the Rev.^ 
J, Hodgson. 
Stukbley, The Rev. William, M.D. 

The Medallic History of Marcus Aurellus Valerius Carausius^ Emperor in Britam, 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1757 — 59. 
Si^RTEEs, Robert, Esq. F. S. A. 

The History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham : Compiled from ori- 
ginal Records preserved in public Repositories and private Collections, and Iltus^ 
tratcd by Engravings. Vol. 1. Folio. London, 1816. 
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TssTA de Nevill. 

Testa de Nevill; ure Liber Feodorum in CuriS Scaccarii; temp. Hen. III. et Edw. I.^ 
Printed by Command of His Majesty ICing George lU., in Pursuance of an Ad« 
dress of the House of Commons of Great-Britain. Fol. \W1.^^Pres€nUd by Sir 
Charles Monck, Bart. 
TuoRBSBT, Ralph, F. R.S.^ v, Whitaker. 
Thompson, Aaron, late of Queen's College^ Oxon. 

The British History, translated into English from the Latin of Jeffrey of Monmouth* 
8vo. London, 1718. — Presented by R. Spearman, Esq, 

Vaillant, J. FoY. 

Seleucidarum Imperium, sive Historia Regum Syrise, ad Fidem Numismatum accom* 

modata. Editio secunda. FoL Hagae Comit., 1782. 
Historia Ptolemaeorum ^gypti Regum, ad Fidem Numismatum acoommodata. Fol. 

Amstelsedami, 170L 
Arsacidarum Imperium, sive Regum Parthorum Historia, ad Fidem Numismatum ac- 

commodata. 2 vols. 4to. Parisiis, 1725. 
Numismata Imperatorum Romanorum prsestantiera a Julio Ceesare ad Postumum us- 
que. S vols. 4to. Roms, 1743. 
Velazquez, Don Luis Joseph. 

Congeturas sobre las Medallas de los Reys Godos y Suevos de Espana. 4>to. Ma- 
laga, 1759. 
Vertot. 

A Critical History of the Establishment of the Bretons amongst the Gauls, and of 
their Dependence upon the Kings of France, and Dukes of Normandy : Trans- 
lated from the French. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1722. — Presented by R. Spear- 
many Esq* 
VlSCONTI, E. Q. 

A Letter from the Chevalier Antonio Canova ; and Two Memoirs read to the Royal 
Institute of FVance, on the Sculptures in the Collection of the Earl of Elgin.. 
Translated from the French and ItaUan. 8vo. London, 1816. 

Wardrobb. 

A Collection of Inventories and other Records of the Royal Wardrobe and Jewel- 
house ; and of the Artillery and Munition in some of the Royal Castles : 14'88 

1804. 4to. Printed at Edinburgh, 1815. — Presented by the Rev. John Hodgson. 
Liber Quotidianus, t?. Acta Academiarum. 
Waterloo. 

The Battle of Waterloo, with circumstantial Details ; by an Eye- Witness 8vo, 1815. 
-•^Presented by Mr. John fValdie. 
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Webb, Philip Carteret, Esq. r. Acta Academiarum. 
Whitakbr, Thomas Dunham, LL.D., F. S. A. 

DucatuB Leodiensis ; or, the Topography of the ancient and populous Town and P^^^ 
rish of Leedes, and Parts adjacent, in the West Riding of tlie County of York ; 
By Ralph Thoresby, F. R. S. The second Edition ; with Notes and Addition^ 
by Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL. D., F. A. S. Folio. Leeds, IS 16, 
Loidis and Elmcte; or, an Attempt to illustrate the Districts described in those Words 
by Bede, and supposed to embrace the lower Portions of A re dale and Wharfdale, 
together with the entire Vale of Calder, in the County of York, Foflo* London, 
1816. 
Willis, Browne, Esq. 

Notitia Parliamentaria ; or, an History of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, in Eng- 
land and Wales. 8vo. London, 1715. 
Wise, Francis, B. D., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxoxu 

Nummorum autiquorum Scriniis Bodleianis reconditonim Catalogus ; cum Commen- 
tario, Tabulis asneis, et Appendice. Folio. Oxonii, 1750. 
Wyndham, Henry Penruddock. 

Wiltshire, extracted from Domesday Book : To which is added, a Translation of the 
original Latin into English ; with an Index. Svo. Salisbury^ 17S8. — Presented 
Jf^ R* Spearman^ Esq, 



The Society are Subscribers to 

Annals of British Comage ; by the Rev. R. Ruding, B. D., F. 8. A. 
The Life of King Robert Bruce, and the Acts and Deeds of Sir William Wallace i 
be edited by Dr Jamieson. 



To 



A 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE CATALOGUE, 

PREPARED BT 

JOHN ADAMSON, SECRETARY. 



AsstiBf JoHNy Esq. Garter Principal Kitig of Arms. i 

Observations Introductory to an historical Essay upon the Knighthood of the Bath. ! 

8vo. London, 1725. 
Arbuthnot, Ths R'bV. Archibald. { 

The Life, Adventures, and many great Vicissitudes of Fortune of Simon, Lord Lovat, 

the Head of the Family of Fraser. 12mo. London, 1746. 
A brief Account of the Life and Family of Miss Jenny Cameron. 12mo. London^ 
1746. 
Architbctura. 

Essays on Gothic Architecture, by the Rev. Thos. Warton, Rev. J. Bentham, Captain 
Grose, and the Rev. John Milner. 8vo. London, 1808. 

Baillib, Rev. 

An impartial History of the Town and County of Newcastle upon Tyne and its Vici- 
-nity, &c. &c. 8vo. Newcastle, 1801. 
Bbntlet, John. 

Hiflifax and its Gibbet Law placed in a true Light, together with a D^dription of the 
Town, Temper of the People, Antiquity of its custotnary Law, and Account of 
the Gentry inhabiting the Town, &c. 8vo. Halifax, 1761. 
Revenge upon Revenge, or an historical Narrative of the tragical Practices of Sir John 
Eland, of Eland, High Sheriff of the County of York, &c. 8vo. Halifaz, 1761. 

BiBLIOTHECA AnGLO-PoETICA. 

Bibfiotheca Anglo-Poeuca, or a descriptive Catalogue of early English Poetry. 8vo. 
London, 1815. 
Bolton, Solomon. 

The Extinct Peerage of England ; containing a succmct Account of all the Peers whose 
Titles are expu*ed : with their Descents, Marriages, and Issues, Offices in Govern- 
ment, and memorable Actions, from the Conquest to the Year 1769. 8vo. Lend. 
1769. 
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BoKDER History. 

The Border History of England and ^Scotland v. Ridpath, the Rev, Phaip. 
Border Laws. 

Leges Marchiaruwt or Border Laws ; contaming several origttial Articlea and Treatiei 
made by the ConirtiisKioners of tlie respective Kings of England and Seotland, by 
Will jam (Nicholson) J Lord Bishop of Carlisle. I2rao, London, 17*7. 
BouBNR, H£NRT, M, A. Curate of All Saints, Newcastle. 

Antiquitatea Vulgarea; or the Antiquities of the Common People, giving an Account 
of several of their Opinions andXeremonies, &c« 8vo, Newcastle, 1725. 
Brand, Jokk, M. A, F, S. A,, &c. 

Observations on Popular Antiquities, chiefly illustrating the Origin of our vulgar Cus- 
toms, Ceremonies, and SuperstJtioDa ; with Additions, Sec. by Henry Ellis, F. R. S^ 
4to, 2 vols. London, 1S13. 
Browke, Sir Thomas, M, D. u 

Hydrjopaphia ; or Urn Burial. Two Discourses of the Sepulchral Urns found in Nor* 
folk, 1658 and 1G67. 8vo. London, 17S6. 4th edition. 
Brybbom, Thomas, F. S, A. E, 

, M A EumiBary View of Heraldry in Reference to the Usages of Chivalry, and the general 
Economy of the Feudal System. 8vo, London, 1795, 

Cai^I'AKder, John, of CruigfortL 

Two ancient Scott tj^h Poems ; the Gaberluuzle Man, and Christ's Kirk on the Green« 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1782. 
Canals. — Sec Korthumberland, County of, 
Chafmas, William. 

Report on ihe Measures to be attended ta in the Survey of a Line of Navigation from 
Newcastle upon Tyne to the Irish Channel. Svo. Newcastle, 1796. 
, Heport on the proposed Navigation between the East and West Seas, so far as extends 
from Newcaijtle to Hay don Bridge. Svo. Newcastle, 1 795. 
Second Part of a Report on the proposed Navigation between the East and West Seai, 

viz. from Haydon Bridge to Mary port, Svo. Newcaatlc, 1795* 
Hjird and last Part of a lleport on the proposed Navigation between the East and 

West Seas. 8vo- Newcastle, 1795* 
Postcript to Mr* Jetsop's Report on tlie propoied Line of Navigation between New- 
castle and Maryport. 
Cheviot. — See Northumberland, County of, . ., • 

Coats, James* 

A new Dictionary of Heraldry, explaining the Terms used ia that SciencCj with llieir 
Etymology, &c- 8 to, London, 1725* 
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Collectanea. 

Collectanea Anglo-MinoreticA ; or a CoHection of the ADtiquitiM of the Bfiglirii Fran- 
ciscansy or Frier's Minors, commonly called Grej FViers, in two Parts, compiled 
and collected by A. P. 8vo. London, 1726. 
Collier, John. 

An Essay on Charters, in which are particularly conadered those of Kewimstle, with 
Remarks on its Constitation, Clistoms, aitd Franchnes. 8to. Newcastle, 1777. 

Dassisr, John. 

EngraTings and Explanation of Dassaer's Medals of the Sovereigns of Sngkmd. Folio. 
London, 1797. 
Deabt, County op. 

An Account of a large Silrer Plate of antique Basso Reliero, Roman Workmanship, 
found in Derbyshire, 1729. 4to. London, 17S6. 
Dinm N, Rev. Thomas Fsoonall, F. 8. A. 

The Bibliomania, or Book-Madness; containing some Acconnt of the Rstory, Symp- 
toms, and Cure of this fatal Disease. 8vo. London, 1809. 
Dugdale, Sir William, Knight, Garter Principal King of Anns. 

The antient Usage in bearing of such Ensigns of Honour as are commonly called Arms, 
with a Catalogue of the present Nobility of England. To which is added, a Cata^ 
logue of the present Nobility of Scotland and Ireland, &c. lft[io. Oxford, 1682. 
Durham, County of. 

A View of the City of Durham and its Environs, l^o. Durham, 181S. 
The Legend of St. Cuthbert, with the Antiquities of the Church of Durham, revved 
and corrected, with explanatory Notes and Illustrations: to which is prefixed, a 
concise Account of Robert Hegge, the Author, by John Broi]^ Taylor, F. S. A. 
4to. Sunderland, 1816. — Presented by Mr. Taylor. 

£»GAR, JoHir FoT, Esq. 

Catalogue of his Greek and Roman Coins, sold by Leigh and Sotheby, 1815. 8vo. — 
Presented by Mr, John Adamson. 
Gerrabd, Johannes, Ecdes. Anglican. Presbyter Londinens. 

Siglarium Romanum ; sive Explicatao Notaram ac Literarum, qu8» hactenus reperiri 
potuerunt, in Marraoribus, Lapidibus, Nummis, Auctoribus, aliisque Bomanorum 
Veterum Relequiis, ordioe alphabetico distributa. 4to. Londini, 1792* 
Graftok, Richard. 

Chronicle, or the History of England, to which is added, his Table of the Bailifib, 
Sherifi, and Mayors of the City of Londoo, from the Year 1189 to 1558, inclu- 
sive. 2 vols. 4to. London, 1809. 

c2 
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Graham, Douoal. 

An impartial History of the Rife, RrogreBS, and Extinction of the late Rebellion in 
Britain, written in verse. 18mo. Glasgow, 1787. 
Grxxcb — See Pausanias. 
Grxw, Nehemiah, M. D. R R. S. 

Musfleiim Regalis SocieUtis ; or a Catalogue and Description of the Natural and Arti- 
ficial Rarities belonging to the Royal Society, and preserved at Gresham College* 
Folio. London, 1681. 
GuiLLXM, John, Pursuivant at Arms. 

A Display of Heraldry, the 6th edition, improved ; to which is added, a Treatise of 
Honour, military and civil, according to the I^ws and Customs of England ; by 
Captam John Loggan. Folio. London, 1724. 
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Hardtko^ Jobk. 

The Chronicle of John Hardyng, containing an Account of the public Transactions, 
from the earliest Period of English History to the beginning of the Reign of King 
Edward the Fourth ; together with the Continuation by Richard Grafton, to the 
thirty-fourth. Year of King Henry the Eighth ; the former part collated, with two 
Manuscripts of the Author's own Time, with Grafton's Duplicate Edition : to 
which are added, a Biographical and Literary Preface, and an Index,^ by Henry 
Ellis, F. R. S. 4to. London, I8I2. 

HXO^K, ROBXRT. 

Legend of St. Cuthbert,*-«ee Taylor, J^ B. and Durham, County o£ 

HXNDKRSON, AnDRBW. 

History of the Rebellion, 1745 and 1746. 12mo. London, 1758* 
Hbraldry, System of. 

A Synopsis of Heraldry, or the most plain, short, and easy Way for the perfect attain- 
ing of that Art. ISmo. London, 1682. 

The Coats of Arms of devirs Gentlemen of England blazon'd; some in Colours, others 
with planetary Blazon. ]8mo. London, 1682. 

A Display of Heraldry, by John Guillim, Pursuivant at Arms.. The sixth Edition, 
improved. Folio. London, 1724. 

Le Blason des Arrooiries, auquel est monstrfe la IVfani^e de la quelle les andens et 
modemes ont us6 en icelles. Folio. Lyons,. 1581 • 

Elements of Heraldry, by M. Pomey. Svo. London, 1777- 

A new Dictionary of Heraldry, explaining the Terms used in that Science, with their 
Etymology, &c. by James Coats. 8vo. London, 1725; 

A summary View of Heraldry, in Reference to the Usages of Chivalry, and the gene- 
ral Economy of the Feudal System, by Thomas Brydson, F. S. A. E. 8vo« Lon^ 
don, 1795. 
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HbraldrTi Ststsm or. 

Notitia Anglicanay shewing the AtduevemenU of all the English Nobility complete, &c. 
Engraved by ■ Gardiner. 8vo. London^ 1724. 

HoBNEy Thomas Hartwbll. 

An Introduction to the Study of Bibliography ; to which is prefixed, a Memoir on the 
public Libraries of the Antients. 2 vols. 8vo. London,. 1814. 
Hutchinson, William, F. A. S. 

The History of the County of Cumberland andsomePhices adjacent, from the earliest 
Accounts tothe present Time. 2 vols. 4to. Carlisle, 1794*. 
Button, William, F. A. S. 

Ltfe of William Mutton, F. A. S. S. including a particular Account.of the Riots at 
Birmingham in 1791. Written by himself. Svo. London,. 1816. 

Jambs the Sixth. 

Historie and Life of Kmg James tilie Sext, written towards the latter Fart o£tfae six- 
teenth Centary. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1804. 
Jamibson, Robert, A. M. and F. S. A. 

Pqpular Ballads and Songs from Tradition, Manuscripts, and scarce Editions. 2 vols. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1806. 
Jbssois William. 

Report on the proposed Line of Navigation betweea Newcastle and Maryport. 8vo. 
Newcastle, 1795.^ 

Lasket, Captain J., L. S. H. S. &c 

A general Account of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. Including historical and 
scientific Notices of the various Objects of Art, Literature, Natural History, 
Anatomical Preparations, Antiquities, &c. in that celebrated Collection. 8vo. 
Glasgow, 1813. 

LovAT, Lord, Life of, — see Arbuthnot, Rev. Archibald. 

Lowndes, W. 

The regulating Silver Coin made practicable and easie to the Government and Sub- 
ject, humbly submitted to the Consideration of both Houses of Parliament, by a 
J^over of his Country. 8vo. London, 1696. 

Macpherson, James. 

Original Papers; containing the Secret History of Great Britain from the Restoration 
to the Accession of the House of Hanover: to which are prefixed. Extracts from 
the Life of James n. as written l^himselE 2 vols. 4to; London, 1775. 
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MooRK, Sir Thomas, Lord Chancellor of England. 

The Historie of the pitiful Life and unfortunate Death of Edwani the Vihht and the 

then Duke of York, hit Brother ; with the troublesome and tyrannieal Govern- 

ment of usurping Richard the Third, and his miserabie End. IBmo. Londofi, 

1641. 
The tragicall Historie of the Life and Reigne of Richftrd the Third. ISmo, London, 

1641. 

MiSCBLLANEA AnTIQUA AnGLICAKA. 

Some Particulars of the Life and Death of David Riccio, chief Favourite of Mary, 

Queen of Scots. 4to. Lon do n , re pri n ted 1815. 
An Account of a Quarrel between Arthur Hall, £«q. and Melchtsedeck Mallerie, Gent. 

4to. 1579. London, reprinted 1815. 
An Account of the Christmas Prince as it was exhibited in the UniverEity of Oxford 

in the Year 1607. London, 1815. 
Old Meg of Herefordshire for a Mayd Marian » and Hereford Towne for a Morris 

Daunce, or 12 Morris Dancere in Herefordshire of 1200 Years old. 4to. 1609, 

London, reprinted 1815^ 
The Cold Yeare, 1614. A deepe Snow in which !\Ten and Cattel have perished to the 

general losse. 4to. 1615. Rep rin ted 1815- 
The Life of Long Meg of Westminster, containing the mad Merry Pranks she played 

in her life Time. 4to. London, 16S5. Reprinted 1815. 
The fiunous Historie of Fryer Bacon, containing the wonderful Things that he did in 

his Life; also the Manner of his Death, 4to. London. Reprinted 1815. 

Kewcastlbupom Tyne, Canal Reports, — see Northumberland, County of» 
Newcastle upon Tyne, — see Northumherland, County of< 
Nicholson, William, D. D. Bishop of Carlisle, 

Leges Marchiarum, or Border La we, containing several original Articles and Treaties 
made by the Commissioners of the respective Kings of England and ScoUand, &c 
&c. 12mo. London, 1747. 
Noble, The Rev. Mark, F. S. A. 

. Memoirs of the Protectorate Houee of Cromwell. 2 vols* 8?o. Birmingham, 1784. 
Northumberland, County of. 

Topographical and statistical Description of the County of Northumberland, by George 

Alexander Cooke. 18mo. London, 1812. 
The History of Alnwick, the County To«rn of Northumberland. 8ro. Alnwick, 1813. 
An impartial History of the Town and County of Newcastle upon Tyne and its Vici- 
nity, &c. &c. by the Rev« Baillie. Svo. Newcastle, 1 &0L 

Cheviot, a poetical Fragment, containing Notices of the principal Places in North um- 
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NoRTHUMBBRLANDy CoUNTT 07. 

botland* tod the Eatimalion in which their refpective PoaseMon (at the Time in 

which it was written) were held, by R. W. Svo. Newcastle, 1817 .^'^Presenied 

by' Mr, John Adamson, 
Report on the Measures to be attended to in the Survey of a line of Navigation from 

Newcastle upon Tyne to the Irish Channel, by William Chapman. 8to. New- 
castle, 1796. 
Report on the proposed Navigation between the East and West Seas, so far as extends 

from Newcastle to H^ydon Bridge, by William Chapman. 8vo. Newcastle, 1795. 
Second Part of a Report on the proposed Navigation between the East and West Seas, 

viz. from Haydon Bridge to Marypoft, by William Chapman. 8vo. Newcastle, 

1795. 
Third and last Part of a Report on the proposed Navigation between the East and 

West Seas, by William Cliapman. 8vo. Newcastle, 1795. 
Report on the proposed Line of Navigation between Newcastle imd Maryport, by 

WUliam Jessop. 8vo. Newcastle, 1795. 
Mr. Chapman's Postscript to Mr. Jessop's Report. lb. 
Poll at the Election of Members for Newcastle in 1741. 8vo. Newcastle, 1741. 

White, Printer. 
Hie same. Cuthbert, Printer. 
The Contest : being an Account of the Matter in Dispute between the Magistrates 

and Burgesses at the Election in 1774. 8vo. Newcastle, 1774. 
The Burgesses' Poll at the Election of Members for Newcastle in 1774. 8vo. New- 
castle, 1774. 
The same. Second Edition. 8to. 1775. 

Poll at the Election for Newcastle in 1774. 8vo. Printed by Saint, Newcastle, in 1774. 
An Essay on Charters, in which are particularly considered those of Newcastle, with 

Remarks on its Constitution, Customs, and Franchises, by John Collier. 8vo. 

Newcastle, 1777- 
Poll at the Election of a Burgess to serve in Parliament for Newcastle in 1777. 8vo. 

Newcastle, 1777- • 

Poll at the Election for Members to serve in Parliament for Newcastle in 1780. 8vo. 

Newcastle, 1780. 

Oxford. 

Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata, S Nos. by Joseph Skeltom-^To be eomiinued. 

Patten, Rev. Robert. 

The History of the late Rebellion, with original Papers and Characters of the principal 
Noblemen and Gentlemen concerned in it.. 8vo« London, 17I7« 
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Pausanias. 

The Description of Greece^ by Pftttsanias, translated from the Greek, with Notes. 3 
vols. 8vo. London, 1794^* 

P£LLSRIN. 

Recueil de Medailles de Rois qui n'ont point encore 6t6 publi^es, on qui sont peu 

connues. 4to. k Paris, 1762. 
Percy, Thomas, D. D. Bishop of Dromore. 

Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, consisting of old Heroic Ballads,- Songs, andother 

Pieces of our earlier Poets. 8vo. 3 vols. 1812. 

POBMBY. 

Elements of Heraldry. 8vo. London, 1777« 
pRiDBAUX, Humphrey, CEdis Christi Alumnus. 

Marmora Oxoniensia ex Arundellianis, Seldenianis, aliisque conflata, recensuit, et 
perpetuo Coromentario explicavit Humphridus Prideaux, (£dis Christi alumnus, 
appositis ad eorum nonnulla Seldini et Lydiati Annotationibus, accessit Serterii 
Ursati Patavini de Notis Romanorum Commentarius. Oxonli, e Theatre Shd- 
doniano, 1676. Folio. 



Ray, J., M. A. F. R. S. 

A Collection of English Proverbs, digested into a convenient Method for the speedy 

binding any one upon occasion, with Annotations. 12mo. Cambridge, 1678. 
Ray, James, of Whitehaven. 

A compleat History of the Rebellion, Urom its first Rise in 1745 to its total Suppression 

in 1746, &c. 12mo. London, 1758. 
Rebellion op 1715. 

The History of the late Rebellion, with original Papers and Characters of the prindpal 

Noblemen and Gentlemen concerned in it, by Robert Patten. 8vo. London, 1717. 
Rebellion op 1745. 

History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746, by Andrew Henderson. 12mo. London, 

1753. 
The History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746, extracted from the Scots Magazine, 

with an Appendix, containing an Actount of this Trials of the Rebels, the iPre- 

tender's Declarations, &c. 12mo« Aberdeen, 1755. 
An impartial History of the Rise, Progress, and Extinction of the late Rebellion in 

Britain. Written in verse^ by Dougal Graham. I8mo. Glasgow, 1787. 
Compleat History of the Rebellion, from its first Rise in 1745 to its total Suppression 

in 1746, &c. &c. by James Ray, of Whitehaven. 12mo. London, 1758. 
Ascanius, or the Young Adventurer, containing an impartial History of the Rebellion 

in Scotland in the Years 1745 and 1746. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1812. 
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Hie Life» Adventures, and many and great Vicissitudes of Fortune of Simon, Lord 
Lovat, the Head of the Family of Fraser, &c. By the Rev. Archibald Arbuthnot. 
12mo. London, 1746. 
A brief Account of the Life and Family of Miss Jenny Cameron, Sec. 1 2mo. London, 
1746. 
RiDPATH, The Rev. Philip. 

The Border History of England and Scotland, deduced from the earliest Times to the 
Union of the two Crowns, by the late Rev. George Ridpath ; revised and pub- 
lished by the Author's Brother. 4to. London, 1776. 
RUDINO, The Rev. Rogers, B. D. F. S. A. &c. 

Annals of the Coinage of Britain and its Dependencies, from the earliest Period of 
authentic History to the £nd of the fiftieth Year of the Reign of his present 
Majesty King George III. 4 vols. 4to. London, 1817* 

Seldik, J. 

The History of Tythes. 4to* 1618a 
Skblton, Joseph. 

Oxonia Antiqua restaurata. 5 Nos. 4to. 
Spxlman, Sir Hbnrt, Knight. 

Yillare Anglicanum ; or a View of all the Cities, Towns, and Villages, alphabetically 
composed, so that naming any Town or Place you may readily find in what Shire» 
Hundred, Rape, Warpentake, &c. it is. Sd Edition, corrected and amended. 
8vo. London, 1678. 
Statuta. 

The Acts of Parliament of Scotland, Vol. IV. Printed by Command of his Majesty 
King George the Third, in pursuance of an Address of the House of Commons of 
Great Britain. Folio. 1816. — Presented by the Rev. John Hodgson. 
Inquisitionum ad Capellam Domini Regis Retomatarum quae in publicis Archivis 
ScoUae adhuc servantur Abbreviatio. Svols. Folio. 1811. Printed in pursuance 
of said address. — Presented by Ditto. 
Stukslsy, William. 

An Account of a large Silver Plate, of Antique Basso Relievo, Roman Workmanship^ 
found in Derbyshire, 1729. 4to. London, 1736. 
SuTCLiFFE, John. 

Report on the proposed Line of Navigation from Stella to Hexham, on the South Side 

oftheTyne. 8vo. Newcastle, 1796. 
Report on the Line of Navigation from Hexham to Haydon Bridge. 8vo. Newcastle,^ 
1796. 
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TatloRj X B., F- S- A. 

The Legend of Saint Cuthbert, with the AntiquitieB of the Church of Durhmn, reTued 
&nU corrected, with ex^^Ianntoty Notes and Illustrationfl ; to which is prefix ed^ a 
concj^ Account of Robert HeggCj the Author, 4<to- SuDderkndi IBl^^^Pre- 
senied hif the Editor* 
ToRR, James. 

Antiquities of York City, and the Ci?il Goveratnent thereof, with a List of all the 
Mayors and Bayllfl^, Lord Mayors and Sheri&i Irom the Time of Kmg Edward 
the First* 8vo, York, 1719. 



Wabnee, The Rey» Richard. 

Ad Attempt to ascertain the Situation of the ancient Clauientum. 4to* London, 1792* 
WHrrwoRTH, Robeat. 

Eepert on the proposed Line of Navigation from Stella to Haydon Bridge, on the 
South Side of Tyne. 8vo- Newcastie, 1797* 



YoBE^ County of. 

Halifax and its Gibbet Law placed in a true Light, together with a Description of the 

Town, Temper of the People, Antiquity of its Customary Lawj and an Account 

of the Gentry inhabiting the Town, Ac 8vo* Halifax, 176L 
Rerenge upon Revenge, or an historical Narrative of the tragical Practices of Sir John 

Eiand, of Eland, High Sheriff of the County of York. 8vo. Hahfax, 1761. 
Eboracum^ or the History and Antiquities of the City of York, from its Origin to this 

Time, with an Account of the AinMy or County of the same, and a History of &e 

Cathedral, 8cc. 2 volt. Bto. York, 17S8. 
AtitiquiUes of York City and the Civil Govermnent thereof, by James Torr, YorJ^, 

1719- 



A 

SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE CATALOGUE, 



JOHN ADAMSON, SECRETAST. 

182S. 



ACTA ACADEMlAftUM £T SOOETATCM. 

Thx Socutt or AsruKrABOs ov Lossov. 

Abchjbolooia. yol.XVIILFvtIL,V€l.XDLaidlBdcxtodheiall5To 
41a. Loiidoo» 1817— 18S2. 



Bakxb, Rbt. Thomas, St. Join's Coixisb, Cj 

Beilfcfions upon LemnuB^ wliemD is Atwn fht 

FBticalan, in Ordcrto emce tlie CsefidMss idNmBrilj sf EiiilliiM^by « 
GcndoBUB. 8vo. London, 1737.— i^wli^iy lie JtoLJss. Cmt. N€^lmu 
Ite Foaenl Sermon of Mvigsret Coonlas of ITirhniiinil snd Derty, Modber to King 
Henry YD. mI Foondrass tf Glints nnd Si. Jofan-b rnBrgr, » C^Arid^ 
8TO. London, l7<»^iStmmhJ iy lie Jlw- Jss. C^ot, 
BsniAif , Thb Rct. Wili-iam. 

Ite Bnood^e tf Eo^^bod, or tlie Hirtoiy of the E^piiik ItounUi, nnd sndk 
BsionetsrfScodMidss«icrfK^pafcrMTlii;widiriiiiliiy'iilTaies,fa. 
5Tob. 4«ow Ipsvicfa, 1801— 1806. 
Bownr, The Ret. IL K. see NoctbHoplon, Camtj oC 
BniTTOW, JoHV, F. & A. jer Slafiwd, Camtj oC 
Bbockett, Johv Tbottkb, F. Su a* 

Ad Esny on the Mens of Di ui n g n nln ng Antiqne fioa CoMledal Cdv nnd Mo- 
dais, inniibtedfhMn the FienditfM.Bc«iink,«ilk " i i F !■ muii i^l^ 
John TroCter Brockett, F. A. S. 8vow Ktocsitlg, 1818L 
A Catalogue of Books aisd Tncts, primed at the Fnwmm I 

F.S.A. (BjrJ.T.B.) 8vow NcvcMtle, 1818. 
The Epiwofl C^iao ef Daikawj nad die MonMtic Coias tf 1 
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Bbockxtt, John Trottkr, F. S. A« 

the Reigns of Edward !• II. and III. appropriated to their retpective Owners, by 
the late Benjamin Bartlett, F. A. S. A new Edition, with Notes and UlustrationSy 
by John Trotter Brod^ttt. 8?o. Newcastle, 1817. 

Brockett, J. T.y — see Reprints. 



ii 



Carlkton, Gsorge, Bidiop of Chicfaester. 

The Life of Bernard Gilpin, a Man most holy and renowned among the Northeme 
English, faithfully written by the Right Reverend Father in God George Carle- 
ton, Lord Bishop of Chichester. ISmo. London, IGSS.'-^Presented by WiUiam 
Taylor ^ Etq. 
Charlbs I. 

Reliquiae Sacras Carolinse, or the Works of that Great Monarch and Glorious Martyr 
King Charles L 82mo. Hague, ISS^^-^Presented by Wvn. Tayhr^ Esq. 
Charlbs IL 

Boscobel, or the Complete History of his Sacred Majesties Most Miraculous Preser- 
TBtion after the Battle of Worcester, Sd Sept., 1651. 12mo. London, 1680. — 
Presented by Wm, Taylor^ Etq, 
CoMBB, Tatlob, Esq. 

A D^cription of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, with En- 
gravings. Parts III. and IV. 4to. 

Durham, County of. 

The Heraldic Vbitation of the County Palatine of Durham, in the Year of our Lorde 
God, 1575, by William Flower, Esq. Norroy King of Arms, &c. Folio. New- 
castle, 1820. 

The Visitation of the County Palatine of Duresme, taken by Richard St. George, Esq. 
in the Yeare of our Lord, 1615. Folio. Sunderland, 1820. 

Statuta et Ordinationes Ecdesise Cathedralis Christi et Beatae Mariae Virginia Dunelm, 
M. S. Foolscap folio. — Pretented by Wm. Taylor^ Esq. 

An Enquiry into the Ancient and Present State of the County Palatine of Durham, 
Ac by John Spearman, Esq, 4to. n2B.'^Presented by Wm. Taylor ^ Esq. 

The History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of Durham, compiled from Origi- 
nal Records, preserved in public Repositories and private Collections. Illustrated 
by Engravings, by Robert Surtees, Esq. Vol. II. Folio. London, 1820. 

A Historical and Descriptive View of the Parishes of Monkwearmouth and Bishop- 
wearmouth, and the Port and Borough of Sunderland. 8vo. Sunderland, 1819. 
'^Presented by Mr. Garbuti, the Author of this Work. 

Survey of the Milbank Estates— the County of Durham. Folio, 1822 Presented by 

Mr. John Bell. 
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Ehoravings, D&awikm, Sec 

Two Plans of Timnoath Casde, copied from the Originals in the British Museum. 
A Map of the Gountijr round Scarbo r oug h , by Robert Knox. 1821. 

Flowka, WiuiaMi EsQ-y^-see Duifasm, County of. 

FvMMMf Makt. 

The Historie of the Troubles of Hungarie^ cbntatning the Pitiful Losse imd Ruine of 
that Kingdome, and the Warres happened there in that time, betireene the 
Christians and Turkes. By Mart. Fumee, Lord of Genille, &c. transUtted out of 
the French, by R. C, Gent. Folio. l660.^PraetUed by Mr. Roit. Thwmp$on^ 
Nemeasik. 

GarbOT, GaoEdB , se c Durham, County of. 
GsD, William,— 4ee Printing. 

HoDOsoM, THS Rsv. JoHK,-*see Northumberland, County of. 
Hodgson, Thomas, — see Printing. 
HoLTROOD HousKy — SCO Scotia. 
HuNTXR, JossPH, — see YoriE, Coun^ of. 



Jamibsov, John, D. D. 

The Bruce and Wallace, published from two ancient Manuscripts, preserved in the 
Library of the Faculty of Advocates. 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh, 1820. 

KsNNST, Whitb, D. D. 

A Sermon preadied at the Funeral of the Right Noble William Duke of Devonshire, 
in the Church of All Hallows, in Derby, on Friday, Septemb. 5th, MDCCVII., 
with some Memoirs of the Fondly of Cavendish, by White Kenneth D, D«, Arch* 
deacon of Huntingdon, Svo. London, noS.^^Presented by the Reo. William 
Turner. 

Lambx, Rev. Robert. 

An Exact and Circumstantial History of the Battle of Floddon, in Verse, by Robert 
Lambe, Vicar of Norfaam upon Tweed. 8vo. Berwick, ITI^^^Pretenled by 
Wm. Taylor^ Eiq. 
LiTHGOw, William. 

Lithgow's Nineteen Years Travels through the Most Eminent Places in the Habitable 
World. Svo» London, l692,^Presented by Wm. Taylor^ Esq. 
LiTHGOW, William^— see Newcastle upon Tjrne, Town and County of. 
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London. 

Camera Regis, or a View of LoucUm* l2iao,^^Pre§eni€d by Mr. Rett, Thompion. 
Select Views of London and its Environs, containing a Collection of highly finished 
Engravings, from Original Paintings and Drawings, accompanied by Copious 
Letter-press Descriptions of such Objects in the Metropolis and the aurroundrng 
Country as are most remarkable for Antiquity, Architectural Grandeur, or Pic- 
turesque Beauty. 4to. London, IdO^^^^Presented by L Cookson^ Esq. Nod- 
castle. 



Mackenzie, Sir Gxorox. 

The Antiquity of the Royal Line of Scotland further cleared and defended against the 
Exceptions lately offered by Dir. StiUingfleet in his Vindication of the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, by Sir George Mackenzie. Svo. London, ieB6.*^Prtunied by Mr, 
Robert Thompson. 
Museum, British. 

Synopsis of the Contents of the British Museum. 8vb. London, IBIS,— Presented 
by Mr. John Belif Newcastle. 
MOULB, T. 

Table of Dates for the Use of Genealogists and Antiquaries, printed by T. Mouie, 
Duke-Street, Grosvenor-Square. \2mo.^Presented by Mr. Thomas Bett^ 
NevocastU. 

Newcastle upon Tyne, Town and County of. 

A Collection of Armorial Bearings, Inscriptions, &c. in the Church of St. NicholaSj 

Newcastle, by M. A. Richardson. 2 vols, in 1. 8vo. Newcastle^ 1820. 
A Collection of Armorial Bearings, Inscriptions, Sec. m the Parochial Chapel of St. 

Andrew, Newcastle, by M. A. Richardson. 8vo. Newcastle, 1818, 
Hints on the Propriety of Establishing a Typographical Society, in Newcastle upon 

Tyne, by J. T. B. 8vo. Newcastle, lSlS.^Presented by the Typographical Society. 
His Majesties passing through the Scots Armie, as also his EnterUinment by General 

Lesly ; together with the Manner of the Scots Marching out of NewcastJe. 
' Printed in the Yeare 1641. Reprinted. 8vo. Newcastle, IS20.^ Presented by 

Mr. J. T. BrocketU 
An Account of the Great Floods, in the Rivers Tyne, Tees, Wear, Eden, &c. id 1771 

and 1815; to which is added, an Account of the Irruption of Solway Mois, by 

W. G. 8vo. Newcastle, 1818. 
An Experimental and Exact Relation upon that Famous-and Renowned Siege of New- 
castle, by William Lithgow. Edinburgh, 1645. Newcastle, Reprinted. 8vo. 

1820. 
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Newcastle upon Tyke, Town akd County op. 

Chorographi% or a Sarvey of Newcanfe upon Tjne, 1649^ by W. G. 8ro.. New- 
castle, 1818. 

The Poll at the Election of Members of Parliament for the Town and County of New* 
castle upon Tyne, in March, 1820. 8vo. Newcastle, 1820. 
Northampton, County op. 

Historic Notices in Reference to Fotheringhay. 8vo. Oundle, 1821. 
Northumberland, County op. 

A History of Northumberland, in three Parts, by John Hodgson, Clerk, Perpetual 
Curate of Jarrow, with Heworth. VoL V., being the first Volume of Part IIL, 
containing Ancient Jtecords and Historical Papers. 4to. Newcastle, 1820. 
Large and small paper. 

A Complete Collection of all the Papers which have appeared from the different Par- 
ties in the present Contest for Members for the County of Northumberland. 8vo. 
Newcastle, 1774. — Presented by Mr. N. J. PhiUpsonf Netocqsih. 

The Marriage of the Coquet and the Alwine, a Poem. 8vo. Newcasde, 181 7. 
Edited by J. Adamson. 

Vallum Roman um ; or, the History and Antiquities of the Roman Wall, cmnmonly 
called the Picts Wall, in Cumberland and Northumberland, built by Hadrian, and 
Severus, the Roman Emperors, &c., by John Warburton, Esq., Somerset Herald 
and F. R. S. 4to. London, 17 SS.-^Presented by W. L. Rogers, Esq. London. 

Orinda. 

Letters from Orinda to Poliarchus. 8vo. London, l705.^^Presenied by WiOiam 
Taylor, Esq. 

OXPORD. 

Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata, by Jas. Skelton. — Continued. 

Patin, Charles, M. D. 

Travels through Grermany, Bohemia, Swisserland, Holland, and other Parts of Europe, 

describing the most considerable Citys and the Palaces of Princes, by Charles 

Patin, D. D. 12mo. London, 1697 .^Presented by fVm. Taylor, Esq. 
Printing. 

An Essay on the Origin and Progress of Stereo^e Printing, including a Description 

of the various Processes, by Thomas Hodgson. 8vo. Newcastle, 182a 
A Memoir on the Origin of Printing, in a Letter addressed to John Topham, Esq. 

F. R. and A. SS., by Ralph Willett, F. R. and A. SS. 8yo. Newcastle, 1820. 
Biographical Memoirs of William Ged, including a particular Account of his Pr^^ress 

in the Art of Block Printing. 8to. Newcastle, 1819. 
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Printing. 

An Historical Eisay on the Origin of Printing, translated from the F^ncdi of M. de la 
Serna, Santander, by T. H. 8to. Newcastle, 1819^ 
Probbrt, William. 

The Gododin and the Odea of the Months, translated from the Welch by WiUiain 
Probert. 8to. Ahiwick, 1820. 

Reprints. 

Three Biographical Tracts, edited by John Trotter Drockett, F. S. A, containing 

An exact Narrative of the Life and Death of the Reverend and Learned Prelate 

and Painful Dirine Lancelot Andrews, late Bishop of Winchester. Svo» 1817. 

A short View of the long Life wad Reigne of Henty the Third, King of Eagland, 

1817. 
A Remembrance of the Honours due to the Life and Death of Robert Earl of 
Salisbury, Lord Treasurer of England* 1818. 
Lithgow's Si^ge of Newcastle,^— see Newcastle. 
His Majesty's passing through Newcastle,— *see Newcastle. 
Chorographia,— see Newcastle. 
Willett's Letter,— see Printing. 
Richardson, M. A.— -see Newcastle, Town and County of. 

RoBKRT TUB Dbvyil, r metrical Romance, from an ancient Illuminated Manuscript. 8td. 
London, 1798— (Edited by J. Heryert.) ^Pretented % Mr. Nick. /- Philipion, 
RuDD, Thomas, Captain and Engineer to l>ls late Majesty. 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry, the first VI. Books in a compendloaa Jbrm, contracted 
and demonstrated by Captain Thomas Hudd. 4to. London, 1 65 1* — Preseniai 
by Wm. Taylor^ Esq. 



St. George, Richard, Esq. — see Durham, County of. 
Santander, M. de la Serna, — see Printing. 
Sage, Life of. 

The Life of the Reverend and Learned Mr. John Sage* 8vo. Bound with Mackenzie's 
Royal Line of Scotland. — Presented by Mr^ Robert Thompson* 
Scotia. 

Historical Description of the Monastery and Chapel Royal of Holyrood House, with 
an Account of the Palace and Environs, dvo. Edinburgh, 1819. — Preseni&iby 
Mr. Nicholas Wood, KilUngwortk. 
Spearman, John, Esq. — see Durham, County of. 
Speeches. 

Speeches against the BiU for repealing the Triennial Act^ as they were spoken in the 
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HoiMorCoanontdieMfadqrorApril,1716L FoSo. I7ie, 
mUedi^Mr.J.BA 

Stafvokb, ComiTT of. 

The Hirtofy and Antiqiiitiet of the See and Cathedial Chnrdiei of Litchfield, ftc^ hj 
JohnBcitton,F.&A. 4lo. London, 1890L—AcKiato^ 5y Srt X £. ; 
Btari. 
Statuta. 

The Acts of Bvlianient of Sdodand, Yok. Y. YI. YD. YDL and DL 
PreaemUd by the Rgo. Jokm Hodgmu 

SnAKKB, JOHV. 

Monoin of the puUic Life of Sir Walter Bfadoett, of Wellington, Baranet, vilfa a 
Pedigree of the CalTeriqr% of Cahcflcy, and die Bbchetta, of Newcvde. 8fn. 
Newcaetle, 1819. 
SrumMius, Johavhss CHmisTOPHoaus. 

CoIlcgiuEzperinientalesiTeCiiiioeinn,infooniinariahiijiBSeci£ 4lou 

Norimbeige, imS^PreaemUd hy Mr. Jokm BA 

Wabbuktov, L Eiiq. ecc Nordmmbeffand, Coantjr oC 

Whitaksb, Thos. Duvham, LL,D. eec Yotk, Coon^ oC 

WiLcocK, THs Rmv. Pbtsb. 

The Lires of Benedict, Ceoiftid, Earterwine, Segfiid, and Haelbett, the fint ite 
AbboU of the united Monastery of WeanMinth and Jarvov, tianrialed fioai die 
Latin of Yenerable Bede bj the Rer. Feter Wiioock. Sro. fl n wliila iM l, 1818. 
«— /Vcsmletf oy Afr. JV« «/. Pkiuptottm 

WiixiTT, Ralph, Eso. F.R. and A.SS,.— see Printing. 

YoaK, COUIITT OF. 

Hallanrfiire, the Histoty and Topography of die Fmsh of Shf fcid, in the Cooaty of 

York, Ac, by Joseph Honter. Folio. London, 18ia 
A General History of the Coon^ of Yoth, by the Sev. 

LL.D.F.S.A. Fcrfio. 6 
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ERRATA. 

Page zi. line ISyJbr in the midst, read on the bank« 

Page xii. line SO, Jbr wrote, read wrought. 

Page xiii. line 6, tifter buildings, insert in Greece. 

Page xvi. note ^^for Blount, read Earle. 

Page 30, line s/Jor Moses, read Joshua. 

Pbge 51, line b^for 186, read 286. 

Page 51, line 8,ybr 1638, read 1488. 

Page 52, ]ine 13, read Daimachus' Poliorcettca contained. 

Page 92, line 9Qtfor of, read in. 

Page 112, line 8, /or Plate IH. rearf Plate V. 

Page 112, lines 14 and 15 f Jbr feet, read yards. 

Page 119, line 1, read Duke of Britain. 

Page 126, line 9Q^for them, read they. 

Page 128, line 21, ybr ever, read was. 

Page 243, line 2, for in kerton, read Pinkerton. 

Page-270, line ll^for cavalry, read isoldiery. 

Page 283, line 6, for the, read a. 



DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 



In binding the two Parts together^ 

Cancel the Title Pages and Preface given with Rtft I. substituting those given with Part IL 

Ditto, page 135 of Part I. 

Ditto, page 7, of the Appendix in Part I. substituting the two leaves of Appendix in Ptort IL 

Ditto, the List of Members at the end of Part L substituting that at the end of Part IL 

Let the sheet of Donations and the sheet of Additions to the Catalogue in Part IL be placed 

after the corresponding sheets of Part L 
Plates L and IL to face ...... Page 14 

Plate of Saxon Inscription ....... 103 

Plate IV, 107 

Plate V, 112 

Plate VL 124 

Plate VIL 132 

Plate of Seal of the Nunnery of St. Bartholomew - - - -135 

Plate IX. (Arrow Heads) 201 

Plan of Tynemouth to be inserted before . . . . • 216 

Map ofthe Devil's Wall, in Bavaria - - - - - - 219 

Mithraic Antiquities discovered at Housesteads .... 265 

Plate IX. ( Antiquities found at Plumpton) to face page 2 of the List of Donations. 
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